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PREFACE, 


Or the ten sketches contained in this volume, embra- 
cing Napoleon and nine of his Marshals, two have appeared 
before. Their reception, as originally published in the 
almerican Review (with one or two others, to be inserted 
in a sécond volume), determined the completion of the 
series. 

My chief design in the following work has been to 
group together and illustrate the distinguished men Bona- 
parte gathered around him, and with whom he obtained 
and held the vast power he wielded. The mighty genius 
of Napoleon has so overshadowed all those beneath 
him that they have not received their due praise, nor 
their proper place in history. Their merits have been 
considered mere reflections of his; and to one intellect 
and one arm is attributed the vast results they accom- 
plished. But with weak men Napoleon never could have 
unsettled Europe, and founded and maintained his Empire. 
The Marshals who led his armies, and governed his 
conquered provinces, were men of native strength and 
genius; and as they stand grouped around their mighty 
chief, they form a circle of military leaders, the like of 
whom the world has never at one time beheld. To show 
what these men were—unfold their true characters and 
illustrate their great qualities, it was necessary to describe 
the battles in which they were engaged. A man is il- 
lustrated by his works ;—if an author, by his books—if a 
politician, by his civil acts and speeches—if a ruler, by 
his adininistration of public affairs, and ifa military man, 
by his campaigns and battles. To mention merely tha 
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actions in which a military man has been engaged, and 
the victories he won, without describing the manner in 
which they were conducted, and the genius which gained 
them, is like illustrating an author by giving a list of his 
works, or a ruler by naming over the measures he sug- 
gested or carried out. 

f{n different circumstances the same talent develops 
-tself differently, and the intellect of France during Bona- 
parte’s career found its proper sphere on the battle-field. 
The Revolution broke down all the ancient harriers of 
privilege, and left an open field to intellect and genius; 
but that field, just then, was a military one. Crowds 
rushed. upon it; the strong to win renown, and the weak 
to sink. The Marshals of France were the first fruits of 
that freedom. It was not animal courage, nor mere brute 
force, that measured itself against the intellect of the 
world, and came off victorious. Our opinions respecting 
these men have been as erroneous and unjustas they well 
could be, for they have been regarded merely as ambitious 
warriors, storming over battle-fields for glory. We for- 
get that they were stern republicans—adopting the cause 
of the people in the darkest hour of France, and knew well 
for what they were fighting. True, they were not religious 
men, nor the best representation of patriots in their moral 
character. But we do not hesitate to honor those rough 
and severe characters who fought so bravely for freedom 
in our own revolutionary struggle. Our naval comman- 
ders in the last war were not patterns of moral men, but 
they were of heroes and patriots. Ethan Allen is honored 
none the less as a patriot because he was an infidel, while 
the charge of French infidelity destroys all our sympathy 
for French republicans. The protracted struggle which 
those men carried on so triumphantly, they knew perfectly 
well to be that of liberty against depotism—equal rights 
against privileges. They knew also they were waging a 
defensive war, and on every great battle-field on which 
they met their foes, they felt that Wrance was the mighty 
stake at issue. Instead of being reckless men, wading 
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through blood to power, there are but few juster struggles 
than those in which they won their laurels; and yet 
Americans, who never weary of hanging wreaths around 
the tombs of their successful military leaders, look with an 
unsympathizing eye on those brave men who fought for 
the same sights, and to resist the same aggressions. 

T have endeavored also in this work to correct, as far 
ag possible, the erroneous impressions that prevail re- 
specting Napoleon, and the wars he carried on: and to 
clear his character from the aspersions of English histo- 
rians, and the slanders of his enemies. 

Another design has been to group together some of the 
most striking events of that dramatic period when Napo- 
Jeon was marching his victorious armies over Europe. 
Many of the battle-fields I have described I have visited 
in person, and hence been able to recall the scenes enacted 
upon them more vividly than I otherwise could have 
done. 

I am aware that some may object to books of this kind, 
as fostering the spirit of war, by stimulating the love of 
glory. But in the first place if Aistory is to be abjured 
whenever it treats of battles, it will be reduced to a very 
small compass, and our revolutionary struggle will pass 
into utter forgetfulness. I know of no war, of ancient or 
modern times, more calculated to stimulate the heart of 
youth to warlike deeds than the history of the two strug- 
gles through which we have passed. Besides, the same 
objection would repudiate most of the Old Testament, 
and make the heroes which the pen of inspiration de- 
lineated with such graphic power, curses of their race. 
The truth is, war waged for principle is the same as that 
carried on by the direct command of Heaven,-and the woe 
and suffering that attend it present no more objection to 
it, than the unmeasured suffering occasioned by sickness 
and death throughout the world, reflect on the justice or 
mercy of God. Wars may be prosecuted in a better spirit 
than those in which the Marshals of France were first 
engaged; yet they were not only waged against tvranny, 
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as was our own revolutionary war; but, unlike the latter, 
could not be helped—for they were purely defensive. 

In the second place, we need not fear the effect of 
stimulating too much the love of glory in this age of 
dollars and cents. Itis amusing to hear even sensible 
men discoursing, in laudatory terms, of the reign of com- 
merce, as bringing about a universal peace, when the only 
danger of war among the great civilized nations of the 
earth is found in the rivalry and jealousy of this very 
spirit of commerce and trade. England deluges India in 
blood for the sake of commerce, while our last war grew 
out of her invasions of the rights of commerce. Colonial 
possessions are sought and obtained for this very pur- 
pose; and it is only a few years since we were on the 
verge of a war with Great Britain, for a narrow strip of 
territory, which was valuable to her only as a channel of 
communication with her provinces, which she holds for 
their commercial importance. And even now the country 
is alarmed with the prospect of a collisjon for a wild and 
desolate tract on the Pacific Ocean, which England wishes 
to retain solely as a channel of trade. Men of peace are 
straining every nerve to destroy the love of glory in our 
youth, while every war among civilized nations, probably 
for the next century, will be waged to secure the privileges 
of commerce. Cupidity, not love of glory or personal 
ambition, is to be the source of future collisions. The 
grasping spirit is to be dreaded most, and for oneI should 
prefer much, a little more of the chivalric sentiment 
blended in with our thirst for gold. To me there is 
cause for alarm rather than congratulation, in the in- 
tensity with which the human mind is directed in the 
peaceful channels of wealth. The earth is alive, and 
shaking from zone to zone, under the fierce action of the 
human mind, as it strives after gain—and the moment 
an obstacle is thrown in its way, it starts up in a blaze of 
indignation. The lovers of peace, in chasing before them 
the chivalric and heroic spirit which lay at the bottom of 
ancient wars, are pursuing «n enemy that left the field 
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long ago, leaving its place occupied by a more querulous, 
excitable, and dangerous spirit, 

In the third place, the struggles and triumphs of genins 
should be recorded, even though they took place on a 
field which, in our day, may not be deemed by some the 
most praiseworthy. 

To those who have read my “ Alps and the Rhine,” and 
some articles published by me in the American Revie, 
there will seem an utter contradiction in my views there 
expressed, respecting Napoleon, and those found in this 
work. In reply, I can only say that my former impres- 
sions were obtained, just as I doubt not those of the 
majority of American readers are—from English history 
and English literature. I had no doubt of their correct- 
ness, and designed, in writing of Napoleon, to give him a 
character corresponding to them. But in reading history 
solely to understand more fully his character and career, 
I have been forced, by the most incontrovertible facta, to 
change my opinions entirely, and I can only regret that I 
should have given currency to impressions so unjust to a 
great man, and so false to history. Who would esteem a 
man that should draw his conclusions respecting our rev- 
olutionary struggle, from English historians? and yet he 
would be more correct than he who forms his opinions of 
the French Revolution, and after-wars, from the same 
source. 

In the following volumes will be found much that will 
strike the reader as needless repetition; but when it is 
remembered that the separate characters described moved 
frequently amid the same scenes, and even exhibited some 
of their noblest qualities at the same battles, it will be 
seen that frequent references to the same event, accom- 
panied perhaps by a similar remark, is necessary to pre- 
vent confusion in dates. One is compelled in such a 
work to go backward and forward constantly in history, 
and hence often pass over the same points. 

The description of the Pass of the Splugen by Mac- 
donald and the partiul description of the battle »f Water- 
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loo, in my “Alps and the Rhine,” written before the 
present work was planned, are necessarily repeated here 
when speaking of those events. 

I need not add that I pretend to no originality in this 
work, except in the way I have arranged and grouped 
facts already given to the world. I have used, without 
any hesitation, any author that could help me, and to save 
the trouble of constant references through the book, I here 
add the list of those works to which I have been most 
indebted : 

Thiers’s French Revolution, Thiers’s Consulate and 
Empire, Napier’s Peninsular War, Jomini’s Works, Na- 
poleon’s Bulletins, Memories of Bourienne, Caulincourt, 
Las Casas, Voice from St, Helena, Dumas, Segur, Alison, 
Memoirs of Ney and Murat, Pelet, Stuttenheim, St. Cyr, 
Camp and Court of Napoleon, Rapp, Southey, etc., etc. 

The plates accompanying these volumes have been 
selected with great care, and from the most authentic 
sources. 
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L 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


A Defense of Him against English Historians—Analysis of his 
Character—Causes of his Success—His Death. 


Prruars there is no greater example of the control 
English literature and English criticism exert over public 
opinion in this country, than the views they have im- 
pressed upon it respecting Bonaparte. With Words- 
worth, Southey and Byron in poetry, and Scott, and Ali- 
son, and the English Reviews, in prose, all making him a 
monster in cruelty and selfishness even though he might 
be an angel in genius; we have, without scruple, adopted 
the same sentiments, and set him down as a scourge of 
his race. 

The few American writers that have ever attempted to 
give an analysis of his character, and a fair criticism on 
his actions, have failed, by judging him as if he had grown 
up on the Puritan soil of New England, instead of amid 
the chaos and anarchy of France, and the exciting sounds 
of war as Europe moved to battle. Their criticisms have 
in reality usually been mere essays on the horrors of war, 
in which Bonaparte figures as the chief illustration. 
There is no recognition of the peculiar trials that sur- 
rounded him, of the genius that mastered them, of the 
temptations to which he was exposed, and the necessity 
that frequently compelled him to courses that warred 
with his wishes. 1 
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English historians make no scruple of belying him; 
and while some of our American writers, by placing on 
him the guilt of those desolating wars that loaded Europe 
with the dead, have done him gross injustice ;—they have 
also committed an unpardonable error in history. That 
English historians should attempt to cover their most 

accessful enemy with unmerited guilt, especially when it 
-8 necessary to do so, in order to screen their own nation 
against the accusations which France lays at her door, is 
to be expected. Still Scott has done himself more injury 
in his Life of Napoleon than he has the great man he 
slandered ; and Mr. Mitchell, who has lately written three 
volumes to convince men that Napoleon wasa fool, has 
succeeded only in proving himself one. 

Mr. Alison is almost the only one who has at all com- 
prehended his true character ; but, while he is forced to 
bear noble testimony to his genius, he is afraid of offend- 
ing the prejudices and vanity of his countrymen, and so 
attempts, as an offset to his praise, to prove him destitute 
of conscience, and capable of great meannesses. To do 
this he not only falsifies history, but drags forth, with 
the most ludicrous gravity, all the petulant speeches he 
ever made in sudden ebullitions of passion, or in the first 
chagrin of disappointment. 

The unjust and passionate remarks a man of Napoleon’s 
temperament, however noble his character, will always 
make in moments of irritation, are arrayed against his 
greatest acts with studied exaggeration, and declared 
sufficient to neutralize them all. This is like going into 
a man’s bed-chamber to report his unguarded speeches, 
or make a peevish remark to a servant in a moment of 
irritability offset the noblest acts of his life. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, whether we think of his amazing 
genius—his unparalleled power of embracing vast com- 
binations, while he lost sight of none of the details neces-” 
sary to insure success—his rapidity of thought, and 
equally sudden execution—his tireless energy—his cease. 
less activity—his ability to direct the movements of half 
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a million of soldiers in different parts of the world, and 
at the same time reform the laws—restore the finances 
and administer the government of his country ;—or 
whether we trace his dazzling career from the time he 
was @ poor proud charity boy at the Military School of 
Brienne, to the hour when he sat down on the most 
brilliant throne of Europe, he is the same wonder{gl man 
—the same grand theme for human contemplation Nyy 

But before entering on his character, it is necessary 
that whatever unjust prejudices we entertain should be 
removed, and our errors in history corrected. The first 
great barrier in the way of rendering him justice is the 
conviction everywhere entertained, that he alone, or 
chiefly, is chargeable with those desolating wars that 
covered the Continent with slain armies. His mounting 
ambition is placed at the foundation of them all, and no 
greatness of mind can of course compensate for the guilt 
of such wholesale murder, 

It is impossible for one who has not traveled amid the 
monarchies of Europe, and witnessed their nervous fear of 
republican principles, and their fixed determination at 
whatever sacrifice of justice, human rights, and human 
life, to maintain their oppressive forms of government, to 
appreciate at all the position of France at the time of the 
revolution. The balance of political power had been the 
great object of anxiety, and all the watchfulness directed 
against the encroachment of one state on another ; and no 
one can imagine the utter consternation with which 
Europe saw a mighty republic rise in her midst. The 
balance of power was forgotten in the anxiety for seli- 
preservation. 

The sound of the falling throne of the Bourbons rolled 
like a sudden earthquake under the iron and century- 
pound framework of despotism, till everything heaved 
and. rocked on its ancient foundations. Our Declaration 
of Independence, the: everlasting and immutable princi- 
ples of human rights, were uttered in the ears of the as- 
tonished world, and unless that voice could be hushed, 
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that alarming movement checked, every monarchy of 
Europe would soon have a revolution of its own to strug- 
gle with. 

That the Revolution of France is justifiable, if a revolu- 
tion is ever so,no one acquainted with the history of 
that time can fora moment doubt. The violence that 
marked its progress shows only, as Macaulay says, the 
greater need of it. Atall events, France confused, cha- 
otic, bleeding, and affrighted, stood up and declared her- 
self, in the face of the world, a republic. She made no 
encroachments on other states, sought no war, for she 
needed all her strength and energy to save herself from 
internal foes. 

But the power of Europe determined to crush her at 
once before she had acquired strength and consistency. 
First, Austria and Prussia took up arms, with the avowed 
purpose of aiding Louis. After his death, Holland, Spain, 
and England came into the alliance, and moved down on 
that bewildered republic. Here was the commencement 
and origin of all the after-wars that devastated Europe. 

Not on France, but on the allied powers, rests the guilt 
of setting in motion that terrible train of evils which 
they would fain transfer to other shoulders. It was a 
war of principle and a war of aggression. It was des- 
potism invading liberty—oppression summoning human 
rights to lay down its arms, and because it would not, 
banding the world together to crush the republic that 
nourished them. Bonaparte was yet a boy when this 
infamous war was strewing the banks of the Rhine with 
slain armies. 

After struggling bravely for years for self-defense, 
France at length found her saviour in the young Corsican. 
Quelling the revolt of the sections in Paris, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Army of Italy. He found 
it badly provisioned, worse paid, ragged and murmuring, 
yet, by his energy, skill, and, more than all, by his ex- 
ample, restored order and confidence; and, though num- 
bering less than forty thousand men, replenished, as it 
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wasted. away, by slender reinforcements, he with it at- 
tacked and cut to pieces several armies, the most megs 
cent Austria could furnish, finishing one of the most 
brilliant campaigns the world has ever witnessed, amid 
the tumultuous joy of the French. , 

The next year he subjugated Lombardy, and forced the 
Austrian plenipotentiary, by his daring threats, to sign the 
treaty of Campo Farmio, which was most favorable to the 
French Republic. In the bloody battles of Millesimo, Mon- 
tenotte, Lodi, Arcola, and Castiglione, and Rivoli, he cer- 
tainly acted as became a general fighting under the orders 
of his government, carrying on a defensive war with a 
boldness, skill, and success, considering the superiority 
of the force opposed to him, deserving of the highest 

raise. 
p Returning to Paris in triumph, hailed everywhere as 
the saviour of France, he notwithstanding became tired 
of hig inactive life, and still more weary of the miserable 
Directory to whose folly he was compelled to submit, and 
proposed the expedition to Egypt. 

This furnishes another charge against Bonaparte, and 
this war is denounced as aggressive and cruel, growing 
out of a mad ambition. That it was unjust, no one can 
deny ; but instead. of being a thing worthy of censure by 
the cabinets of Europe, it was simply carrying out their 
own systems of policy. His designs on the East were 
just such as England had for years been prosecuting. 

The East wis always to Bonaparte the scene of great 
enterprises, and Egypt furnished a basis to his operations, 
and at the same time would serve as a check to English 
encroachment in the Indies. 

While Russia, Austria, and Prussia were stripping 
Poland, und England was extending her conquests in the 
Indies--cumbering its burning plains with tens of thou- 
sands of its own children, and carrying out the most inig- 
uitous system of oppression toward Ireland ever toler- 
ated hy a civilized people—it does seem ludicrous to hear 
her historians complimenting the Deity on his even- 
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handed justice, in finally arresting the cruel ambition of 
Bonaparte and of France. 

While the expedition to Egypt was experiencing the 
vicissitudes that characterized it, Austria, seeing that 
France had got the lion’s share in Italy, joined with Na- 
ples, and again commenced hostilities. The French were 
driven back across the Apennines, and all the advantages 
gained there over Austria were being lost, when Bona- 

returned in haste from Egypt—overthrew the 
imbecile Directory—was proclaimed First Consul—and 
immediately set about the restoration of France. 

The consolidation of the government—the restoration 
of the disordered finances—the pacification of La Vendée 
—the formation and adoption of a constitution, engrossed 
his mind, and he most ardently desired peace. He, there- 
fore, the moment he was elected First Consul, wrote with 
his own hands two letters, one to the King of England, 
and the other to the Emperor of Germany; hoping by 
this frank and friendly course to appease the two govern- 
ments, and bring about a general peace. He had acquired 
sufficient glory as a military leader, and he now wished to 
resuscitate France, and become great as a civil ruler, 

In his letter to England, he uses the following lan- 
guage: “Must the war, Sire, which for the last eight 
years has devastated the four quarters of the world, be 
eternal? Are there no means of coming to an under- 
standing? How can two of the most enlightened nations 
of Europe, stronger already and more powerful than their 
safety or their independence requires, sacrifice to ideas of 
vain-glory the well-being of commerce, internal prosperity, 
and the peace of families? How is it they do not feel 
peace to be the first of necessities as the first of glories?” 

Similar noble, frank, and manly sentiments, he ad- 
dressed to the Emperor of Germany. There were no 
accusations in these letters, no recriminations, and 
no demands. They asked simply for negotiations to com- 
mence, for the spirit of peace to be exhibited, leaving it 
to after-efforts to settle the terms. 
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Austria was inclined to listen to this appeal from the 
First Consul, and replied courteously to his letter. But 
she was trammeled by her alliance with England, and re- 
fused to enter into negotiations in which the British Em- 
pire was not represented. 

Pitt, on the contrary, returned an insulting letter to 
the French Minister—heaped every accusation on Bona- 
parte—recapitulated individual acts of violence, and laid 
them at the door of the French Republic, and charged it 
with designing to overthrow both religion and monarchy 
throughout the Continent. He declared that the English 
government must see some fruits of repentance and 
amendment, before it could trust the proffers of peace; 
and that the restoration of the Bourbon throne was the 
only guarantee she should deem sufficient of the good be- 
havior of the French government. 

Bonaparte, in reply, fixed the first aggressive acts clearly 
on the enemies of France, and then asked what was the use 
of these irritating reminiscences—if the war was to be 
eternal, because one or the other party had been the ag- 
gressor; and then adverting to the proposal that the 
Bourbons should be restored, asked, “ What would be 
thought of France, if in her propositions she insisted on . 
the restoration of the dethroned Stuarts, before she 
would make peace?” 

This home-thrust disconcerted the English Minister ; 
and in reply he frankly acknowledged that his govern- 
ment did not wage war for the re-establishment of the 
Bourbon throne, but for the security of all governments, 
and that she would listen to no terms of peace until this 
security was obtained. This settled the question. Eng- 
land would have no peace while France continued to be a 
republic. 

Bonaparte had foreseen all this, and finding he could 
not separate Austria from her English alliance, immedi- 
ately set on foot immense preparations for war. Moreau 
was sent with a magnificent army into Swabia, to drive 
back the Austrians toward their capital; Massena was ap- 
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pointed over the miserably provided Army of Italy, while 
he himself fell from the heights of San Bernard, on the 
plains of Lombardy. : 

At the fierce-fought battle of Marengo, he reconquered 
Italy, while Moreau chased the vanquished Austrians over 
the Danube. Victory everywhere perched on the French 
standards, and Austria was ready to agree to an armistice, 
in order to recover from the disasters she had suffered. 
‘The slain at Montibello, around Genoa, on the plains of 
Marengo, in the Black Forest, and along the Danube, are 
to be charged over to the British government, which re- 
fused peace in order to fight for the philanthropic pur- 
pose of giving security to governments. 

Austria, though crippled, lets the armistice wear away, 
refusing to make a treaty because she is bound for seven 
months longer to England. Bonaparte, in the mean time, 
is preparing to recommence hostilities. Finding himself 
unable to conclude a peace, he opened the campaign of 
Hohenlinden, and sent Macdonald across the Splugen. 
Moreau’s victorious march through Austria, and the suc- 
cess of the operations in Italy, soon brings Austria to 
terms, and the celebrated peace of Luneville, of 1801, is 
signed. 

The energy and ability, and above all the success, of 
the First Consul, had now forced the continental powers 
to regard him with respect, and in some cases with sym- 
pathy ; while England, by her imperious demands, had 
embroiled herself with all the northern powers of 
Europe. 

But this universal and wasting war began at length to 
be tiresome to all parties, and, after much negotiation 
and delay, a general peace was concludedat Amiens, and 
the world was at rest. Universal joy was spread through 
France and England, and the transports of the people 
knew no bounds. 

Peace, which Bonaparte needed and wished for, being 
restored, he applied his vast energies to the development 
of the resources of France, and to the building of stupen- 
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dous public works. Commerce was revived—the laws 
administered with energy—order restored, and the 
blessings of peace were fast healing up the wounds of 
‘war. 

Men were amazed at the untiring energy and the 
amazing plans of Bonaparte. His genius gave a new 
pirth to the nation——developed new elements of strength, 
and imparted an impulse to her growth that threatened 
to outstrip the greatness of England. His ambition was 
to obtain colonial possessions, like those of England ; and 
if allowed to direct his vast energies in that direction, 
there was no doubt France would soon rival the British 
Empire in its provinces. England was at first fearful of 
the influence of the French Republic, but nowa new 
cause of alarm seized her. 

It was evident that France was fast tending toward a 
monarchy. Bonaparte had been made First Consul for 
life, with the power to appoint his successor; and it 
required no seer to predict that his gigantic mind and 
dictatovial spirit would not long brook any check from 
snferior authority. From the very superiority of his in- 
tellect, he must merge everything into his majestic plans,’ 
and gradually acquire more and more control, till the 
placing of a crown on his head would be only the symbol 
of that supreme power which had long before passed into 
his hands. 

England, therefore, had no longer to fear the influence 
of a Republic, and hence fight for the security of govern- 
ment in general. She had, however, another cause of 
anxiety—the too rapid growth of her ancient rival. She 
became alarmed at the strides with which France ad- 
vanced under the guiding genius of Napoleon, and refused 
to carry out the terms of the solemn treaty she had her- 
self signed. In that treaty it was expressly stipulated 
that England should evacuate Egypt and Malta; while 
France, on her part, was to evacuate Naples, Tarento, 
and the Roman States. His part of the treaty, Napoleon 
had fulfilled within two months after ite completion ; 
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but ten months. had now elapsed, and the English were 
still in Alexandria and Malta. 

But Napoleon, anxious to preserve peace, did not see fit 
to urge matters, and made no complaint till it was sud- 
denly announced that the English government had pro- 
claimed her determination not to fulfil the stipulations 
she had herself made. 

The only pretext offered for this violation of a solemn 
contract was her suspicions that France had designs on 
these places. The truth was, England—with her ac- 
customed jealousy of other nations acquiring colonial pos- 
sessions, and remembering what a struggle it had just 
cost her to wrest Egypt and Malta from France—re- 
solved, though in violation of her own treaty, not to give 
them up. Talleyrand was perfectly amazed at this de- 
cision of the British ministry, while Napoleon was thrown 
into a transport of rage. His keen penetration discerned 
at a glance the policy of England, and the dreadful con- 
flict that must ensue. He saw that she was resolved to 
resist the advancement of France, and to band, while she 
could, the powers of Europe against her. He knew that 
if she would remain at peace, he could by force of arms, 
and diplomatic skill, compel Russia, Austria, Prussia, and 
Spain to let him alone to carry out his plans for the 
aggrandizement of France. 

But with England constantly counteracting him, and 
throwing firebrands in the cabinets of the continent, he 
would be engaged in perpetual conflicts and wranglings. 
It had, therefore, come to this: England must be chas- 
tised into quietness and respect for treaties, or there was 
to be continual war till France should yield to the strength 
of superior numbers. England knew that in a protracted 
war France must fall: for her very victories would in the 
end melt away her armies, before the endless thousands 
all Europe could pour upon her; and this she determined 
to accomplish. . 

But war at this time was the last thing Napoleon wished: 
—it interfered with his plana, and cut short his vast pro. 
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jects. Besides, he had won all the military renown he 
wished in fighting with the rotten monarchies that sur- 
rounded him, and his genius sought a wider field in which 
to display itself. It was, therefore, with the greatest re- 
luctance he would entertain the idea of a rupture. He 
sent for Lord Whitworth, the English minister at Paris, 
and had a long personal conversation with him. He re- 
capitulated the constant and unprovoked aggressions of 
his government on France, ever since the Revolution— 
spoke of his ardent wish to live on terms of amity-—« But,” 
said he, “Malta must be evacuated: for although itis of 
no great value ina maritime point of view, it is of im- 
mense importance as connected with a sacred treaty and 
with the honor of France.” “For,” he continued, “ what 
would the world say, if we should allow a solemn treaty 
to be violated?” He asked the nation to act frankly and 
honestly toward him, and he would act equally so toward 
it. “If you doubt my sincerity,” said he, “look at the 
power and renown to which Ihaveattained. Do yousup- 
pose I wish to hazard it all in a desperate conflict?” 

The English government then endeavored to negotiate 
with him to let it retain Malta. “The treaty of Amiens,” 
he replied, “and nothing but the treaty!” Placed in this 
dilemma, England was compelled to do two things at 
once: first, violate a treaty of her own making; and 
second, to take upon. herself, in doing it, the responsibility 
of convulsing Europe, and bringing back all the horrors 
of the war that had just closed. 

Napoleon was right, and England was wrong, totally 
wrong; and if the violation of a solemn treaty is a just 
cause for war, then is he justifiable. From the objects of 
peace which had filled his mind, Bonaparte immediately 
strung his vest energies for the fearful encounter that was 
approaching. Hostilities commenced, and Napoleon re- 
solved at once to invade England, and strikes deadly blow 
at the head of his perfidious enemy, or perish in the at- 
tempt. He collected an enormous fotilla at Boulogne; 
and the French coast, that looks toward the English isle, 
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was alive with armies and boats, and rang with the arti- 
san’s hammer and the roar of cannon. Nothing but un- 
foreseen circumstances prevented his carrying out this 
project, which would have shaken the British throne to 
its foundations. 

England drew Russia first into this new alliance, the 
basis of which was, first, to reduce France to her limits 
before the Revolution; and second, to secure the peace 
and stability of the European states. Look for a moment 
at this perfidious policy—this mockery of virtue—this 
philanthropic villainy. Russia, sundered so far from 
France, was in peaceable possession of all her territory— 
had not a right to maintain, nor a wrong to redress. 
England, on the other hand, had no province to wrest 
back from the enemy—no violated treaty to defend—no 
encroachment to resist. 

Their removal from the theater of war rendered them 
secure; and whose peace and stability were they to 
maintain? They anticipated no danger to themselves. 
Italy preferred the French domination to the Austrian, 
for it gave greater liberty and prosperity. Austria did 
not ask to be propped up, for she had had enough of those 
alliances which made her own plains the field of combat ; 
and it was with the greatest difficulty she could be brought 
into the confederacy, and not till her possessions in Italy, 
which she had ceded to France, were offered as a bribe 
for her co-operation. Prussia resolutely refused to enter 
the alliance, and at length sided with France. Russia, 
Austria, England, and Sweden finally coalesced, and con. 
vulsed Europe, and deluged it in blood, to furnish secu. 
rity to those who had not asked their interference. 

From this moment Napoleon saw that either Russia or 
England must be humbled or there could be no peace to 
Europe, no security to France. This accounts for his 
projected descent on England, and after desperate inva- 
sion of Rusaia. 

In the opening of the campaign of 1805 that followed, 
80 glorious to the French arms, the real desires of Napo- 
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under which this contest was renewed, it ¢¢ ¢mpossible to 
deny that the British government manifested a feverish 
anxiety to come toa rupture, and that, so far as the teoo 
countries were concerned, they were the aggressors.” And 
yet at the opening of the campaign of Austerlitz he in- 
dulges in a long homily on the ambition of Napoleon— 
his thirst of glory, and the love of conquest which has 
seized the French nation. And these are the works we 
place in our libraries as histories. 

I do not design to follow out the subsequent treaties to 
show who were the aggressors: Russia and England de- 
termined never to depart from the basis of their alliance 
till they had effected the overthrow of Napoleon; while 
he saw that the humiliation of one or the other of these 
great powers was indispensable to the preservation of his 
possessions and his throne. Conquests alone could pro 
duce peace ; and the war became one of extermination on 
the one side, and of vengeance and fierce retaliation on 
the other. 

Napoleon felt that he was to be treated without mercy 
or faith, unless he surrendered France into the hands of 
the despots of Europe, to be disposed of as they should 
think necessary for their own security, and the stability 
of the feudal system, on which their thrones were based. 
That after this he should wage war with a desperation 
and violence that made Europe tremble, cannot be won- 
dered at. Butup tothe peace of Tilsit, he and France are 
free from the guilt of the carnage that made the plains of 
Europe one vast Golgotha. 

Some time after this assertion was written down, I had 
oecasion to refer to Napier’s Peninsular War for some 
historical fact, and fell upon the following statement 
which, coming as it does from an Englishman, and one of 
such high authority in military matters, I am induced to 
quote: “Upto the peace of Tilsit,” says Napier, “the 
wars of France were essentially defenstve ; for the bloody 
contest that wasted the Continent so many years was not 
a struggle for pre-eminence between ambitious powers— 
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not a dispute for some accession of territory—nor for the 
political ascendency of one or other nation—but a deadly 
conflict to determine whether aristocracy or democracy 
should predominate—whether equality or PRIVILEGE should 
henceforth be the principle of European governments.” 

But how much does this “up to the peace of Tilsit” 
embrace? First, ell the first wars of the French Repub- 
lic—the campaigns of 1792, °93, °94, and °95—and the 
carnage and woe that made up their history. Second, 
eleven out of the eighteen years of Bonaparte’s career— 
the campaigns of 1796, in Italy and Germany—the battles 
of Montenotte, Millesimo, Dego, Lodi, Arcola, Castiglione, 
and Rivoli—the campaigns of 1797, and the bloody 
pattle-fields that marked their progress. It embraces the 
wers in Italy and Switzerland, while Bonaparte was in 
Egypt; the campaign of Marengo and its carnage; the 
havoe around and in Genoa; the slain thousands that 
strewed the Black Forest and the banks of the Danube 
where Moreau struggled so heroically; the campaign of 
Hohenlinden and its losses. 

And yet this is but a fraction to what remains. This 
period takes in also the campaign of Austerlitz and its 
bloody battle, and the havoc the hand of war was making 
in Itely,—the campaign of Jena, and thu fierce conflicts 
that accompanied it; the campaign of Eylau, and the 
battles of Pultusk, Golymin, Heilsberg, crowned by the 
dreadfal slaughter of Eylau ; the campaigns of Friedland 
and Tilsit, and the multitudes they left on the plains of 
Europe. All these terrible campaigns, with their im- 
mense slaughter, does an English historian declare to be 
the result of a defensive war on the part of France—not 
merely a defense of territory, but of human rights against 
tyranny. Let republicans ponder this before they adopt 
the sentiments of prejudiced historians, and condemn as 
a monster the man who was toiling over battle-fields to 
save his country from banded oppressors. 

That Bonaparte loved dominion, no one ever doubted ; 
but that it Jed him to battle constantly the allied Conti- 
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nental powers, is untrue. On the contrary, Mr. Napier de- 
clares that he was not only defending France against ag- 
gression, but democracy against aristocracy—equal rights 
against privileged oppressions. 

Nothing can be more ludicrous than the assertion that 
Napoleon sought to conquer Europe, and fell in carrying 
out his insane project. In youth, as all young soldiers 
are, he was desirous of military glory. His profession was 
that of arms, and he bentall his young energies to the task 
of excelling in it, and succeeded. But when he became 
Emperor of France, he stood on the summit of military re- 
nown, and needed and sought no more fame as a warrior. 
He was ambitious to excel as amonarch. He designed to 
follow in the steps of England, and finally outstrip her in 
her mighty progress, by extending commerce, and estab- 
lishing colonies. 

The secret of the whole opposition he received from her 
after the Republic had ceased to exist, sprung from her 
knowledge of his policy. The Hast was regarded by him 
as the appropriate theater for his ambition; but the East, 
Engiand determined nobody should plunder of its 
enormous wealth but herself, and so she banded Europe 
together to overthrow him. The encroachments of France 
in the South of Europe during a time of peace are the only 
pretext offered by the English government for her 
interference and aggression. It was not that her territory 
was invaded, her rights assailed, or treaties with her 
violated. 

It was simply a philanthropic motive if we may believe 
her statements, that caused her to whelm Europe in blood. 
The encroachments of France could not be allowed—the 
extension of her empire must be arrested; and yet, since 
she violated the treaty of Amiens—broke upa universal 
peace—and brought on universal war—she has solely, for 
the sake of self aggrandizement, added more to her territory 
in the Mysore, than France ever did to hers, put all her con- 
quests together. Now let France insist that England shall 
give up these possessions; and form an alliance with 
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Russia, Austria, and Prussia, the basis of which shall be 
war with England, till she shall retire to her original 
boundaries before her aggressions in the East commenced ; 
and the conflict in which England would be plunged, and 
the slaughters that would follow, would be charged on her 
as justly as those which followed the rupture of the peace 
of Amiens can be laid at the door of France. 

There is this difference, however. France gained her 
possessions in resisting aggressive power, and had them 
secured to her by treaty, while her domination was pre- 
ferred to that which the conquered provinces must fall 
under should she abandon them. But England com- 
menced an unprovoked war on a peaceful people, and re- 
duced them to slavery from no nobler motive than the love 
of gold. It is time that Americans, who have suffered so 
much from the imperious policy of England, and seen 
so much, on our own shores, of her grasping spirit after 
colonial possessions, should look on her conduct sub- 
sequent to the French Revolution through another medium 
than her own literature. 

I have not designed, in this defense of Napoleon, and of 
France, to prove that the former always acted justly, or 
from the most worthy motives ; or that the Republic never 
did wrong; but to reveal the principles which lay at the 
bottom of that protracted war which commenced with the 
Revolution, and ended only with the overthrow of Napo- 
leon. It was first a war of despotism and monarchy 
against republicanism, and then a war of suspicion and 
jealousy and rivalry. 

Having thus cleared Napoleon of the crime of desolating 
Europe with his victorious armies, it will not be so 
difficult to look with justice on his character and life. 

His boyish actions while a poor scholar at Brienne have 
been adduced as pre-shadowings of his future career. But 
the truth is, with more talent than his playmates—witb 
more pride and passion—I find nothing in him different 
from other boys of his age: His solitary walks, and gor- 
geous.dreams, and brilliant hopes, at this early period, be- 
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long to every boy of ardent temperament and a lively im- 
agination. In ordinary times, these golden visions would 
have faded away with years and experience; and Napo- 
leon Bonaparte would have figured in the world’s history 
only as a powerful writer, or a brilliant orator. The 
field which the Revolution left open to adventurers en- 
abled him to realize his extravagant hopes. His ambition 
‘was a necessary result of his military education, while the 
means so unexpectedly furnished for gratifying it fed it 
with a consuming flame. His abrupt, laconic style of 
speaking corresponded well with his impetuous temper, 
and evinced, at an early age, the iron-like nature with 
which he was endowed. 

His career fairly commenced with his quelling the 
revolt of the sections. True, his conduct at the siege of 
Toulon had caused him to be spoken of favorably as an 
under officer, but it was with unfeigned surprise that the 
Abbé Sieyés, Rewbel, Letourneur, Roger Ducos, and 
General Moulins saw him introduced to them by Barras, 
as the commander he had chosen for the troops that were 
to defend the Convention. 

Said General Moulins to him, “You are aware that it 
is only by the powerful recommendation of citizen Barras, 
that we confide to you so important a post?” “I have 
not asked for it,” drily replied the young lieutenant, 
“and if I accept it, it will be because, after a close ex- 
amination, I am confident of success. I am different 
from other men; I never undertake anything I cannot 
carry through.” This sally caused the members of the 
Convention to bite their lips, for the implied sarcasm 
stung each in his turn. “But do you know,” said Rew- 
bel, “that this may bea very serious affair—that the 
sections—” “Very well,” fiercely interrupted the young 
Bonaparte, “I will make a serious affair of it, and the 
sections shall become tranquil.” 

He had seen Louis XVI. put on the red cap, and show 
himself from the palace of the Tuileries to the mob, and 
unable to restrain his indignation at the sight, exclaimed 
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to his companion Bourienne, “ What madness! he should 
have blown four or five hundred of them into the air, and 
the rest would have taken to their heels.” Deprived of 
his command, he had wandered around Paris during the 
terrible scenes of the Revolution, learning every day les- 
sons which he would yet have occasion to improve. He 
had gone so far as to dictate a long and written proposal 
to Monsieur, for the defense of the tottering throne, of- 
fering himself as commander of the troops, to be organ- 
ized. for the quelling of the insurgents. 

To the proposal of this unknown individual, no reply 
was deigned ; and the author of it soon after saw the 
royal head roll on the scaffold; and retired to his bed 
sick from the excitement and horror of the spectacle. 
But the experience furnished by these scenes rendered 
him a fit leader to the troops of the Convention; and 
when on the mighty populace, and the headlong advance 
of the National Guard, his artillery loaded to the muz- 
zle with grape-shot thundered, he announced the manner 
in which he would treat with a mob. After this, Barras 
became his patron, and introduced him to Josephine, and 
persuaded him to marry her, by offering as a dowry the 
command of the Army of Italy. 

It was not without misgivings that such generals as 
Massena, Rampon, Augerean, and others, saw a young 
man of slender frame, but twenty-seven years old, assume 
the command of the army. But his independent manner, 
firm tone, and above all the sudden activity he infused 
into every department by his example, soon gave them to 

. understand that it was no ordinary leader whose orders 
they were to obey. From this brilliant campaign, he 
‘went up by rapid strides to First Consul, and finally 
Emperor of France. . 

One great secret of his success is to be found in the 
union of two striking qualities of mind, which are usually 
opposed to each other. He possessed an imagination as 
ardent, and a mind as impetuous, as the most rash and 
chivalric warrior: and yet a judgment as cool and cor- 
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rect as the ablest tactician. His mind moved with the 
rapidity of lightning, and yet with the precision and 

‘ steadiness of naked reason. He rushed to his final deci- 
sion as if he overleaped all the intermediate space, and 
yet he embraced the entire ground, and every detail in 
his passage. In short, he could decide quick and correctly 
too. He did not possess these antagonist qualities in a 
moderate degree, but he was at the same time the most 
rapid and the most correct of men, in the formation of 
his plans. He united two remarkable natures in his 
single person. 

It usually happens that the man of sage counsel and 
far-reaching mind, who embraces every detail and weighs 
every probability, is slow in coming to a decision. On 
the other hand, 2 mind of rapid decision and sudden ex- 
ecution commonly lacks the power of combination, and, 
seeing but one thing at a time, finds itself involved in 
plans it can neither thwart nor break through. It was 
the union of these two qualities that gave Bonaparte such 
immense power over his adversaries. His plans wera 
more skilfully and deeply laid than theirs, and yet per. 
fected before theirs were begun. He broke up the coun. 
sels of other men, by the execution of his own. 

This power of thinking quick, and of thinking right, is 
the rarest exhibited in history. It gives the possessor of 
it all the advantage that thought ever has over impulse, 
and all the advantage, too, that impulse frequently has 
over thought by the suddenness and unexpectedness of 
its movements. 

His power of combination was unrivaled. The most 
extensive plans, involving the most complicated move- 
ments, were laid down with the clearness of a map in his, 
mind; while the certainty and precision, with which thy 
were all brought to bear on one great point, took the 
ablest generals in Europe by surprise. His mind seemed 
vast enough for the management of the globe, and not xo 
much encircled everything, as contained everything. It 
was hard to tell whether he exhibited more skill in con- 
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fucting a campaign, or in managing a single batile. 
With a power of generalization seldom equaled, his percep- 
tive faculties, that let no detail escape him, were equally 
rare. 

Asa military leader, he has no superior in ancient or 
modern times. He marched his victorious troops succes- 
sively into almost every capital of Europe. Meeting and 
overwhelming in turn the armies of Prussia, Austria, Rus- 
sia, and England, he for along time waged a successful 
war against them all combined ; and exhausted at last by 
his very victories, rather than by their conquests, he fell 
before superior numbers, which in a protracted contest 
must always prevail. His first campaign in Italy, and the 
campaign of Austerlitz, are, perhaps, the most glorious he 
ever conducted. The first astonished the world, and fixed 
his fortune. In less thana year, he overthrew four of the 
finest armies of Europe. With fifty-five thousand men, 
he had beaten more than two hundred thousand Austri- 
ans—taken prisoners nearly double the number of his 
whole army, and killed half as many as the entire force 
he had at any one time in the field. 

The tactics he adopted in this campaign, and which he 
never after departed from, correspond singularly with the 
character of his mind. Instead of following up what was 
considered the scientific mode of conducting a campaign 
and a battle, he fell back on his own geniua, and made 
system of his own, adapted to the circumstance in which 
he was placed. Instead of opposing wing to wing, center 
to center, and column to column, he rapidly concentrated 
his entire strength on separate portions in quick succession. 
Hurling his combined force now on one wing, and now 
another, and now throwing it with the weight and terror 
of an avalanche on the center, he crushed each in its turn; 
or cutting the army in two, destroyed its communication 
and broke it in pieces. And this was the way his mind 
‘worked. He concentrated all his gigantic powers on one 
project at a time, until it stood complete before him, and 
then turned them unexhausted on another. He grappled 
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with and mastered each in turm—penetrated and dis. 
missed it with a rapidity that astonished his most inti- 
mate friends. 

He was brave as courage itself, and never scrupled to 
expose his life when necessary to success. The daring he 
exhibited in the revolt of the sections, when, with five 
thousand soldiers, he boldly withstood forty thousand of 
the National Guard and mob of Paris, he carried with 
him to his fall. At the terrible passage of Lodi, where, 
though General-in-Chief, he was the second man across 
the bridge ;—at Arcola, where he stood, with the stand: 
ard in his hand, in the midst of a perfect tempest of balls 
and grape-shot; and at Wagram, where he rode on his 
white steed, backward and forward, fora whole hour, be- 
fore his shivering lines, to keep them steady in the dread- 
ful fire that thinned their ranks, and swept the ground 
they stood upon,—he evinced the heroic courage that he 
possessed, and which was a part of his very nature. 

This, with his stirring eloquence, early gave him great 
command over his soldiers, They loved him to the last, 
and stood by the republican General, and the proud Em- 
peror, with equal affection. Bonaparte was eloquence 
itself. His proclamations to his soldiers evince not only 
his knowledge of the human heart, but his power to move 
it at his will. Whether causing one of the articles in 
Sieyés’s constitution to be rejected, by his withering sar- 
casm ; or rousing his soldiers to the loftiest pitch of en- 
thusiasm by his irresistible appeals; or carrying away 
those conversing with him by his brilliant thoughts and 
forcible elocution, he exhibits the highest capacities of an 
orator. 

His appeals to the courage of his soldiers, and his dis- 
tribution of honors, with so much pomp and display, per- 
fectly bewildered and dazzled them, so thatin battle it 
seemed to be their only thought how they should exhibit 
the greatest daring, and perform the most desperate 
deeds. Thus, soon after the battle of Castiglione, and 
just before the battle of Rivoli, he made an example of 
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the 39th and 85th regiments of Vaubois Division, for 
having given way to a panic, and nearly lost him the 
battle. Arranging these two regiments in a circle, he 
addressed them in the following language: “Soldiers, I 
am. displeased with you—you have shown neither disci- 
line, nor valor, nor firmness. You have allowed your- 
selves to be chased from positions where a handfal of brave 
men would have stopped an army. Soldiers of the 39th 
and 85th, you are no longer French soldiers. Chief of 
the Staff, let it be written on their standards, ‘ They are 
no longer of the Arny of Italy.” 

Nothing could exceed the stunning effect with which 
these words fell on those brave men. They forgot their 
discipline, and the order of their ranks, and bursting into 
gricf, filled the air with their cries—and rushing from 
their ranks, crowded with most beseeching looks and 
voices around their general, and begged to be saved from 
such a disgrace, saying, “Lead us once more into battle, 
and see if we are not of the Army of Italy.” Bonaparte, 
wishing only to implant feeliigs of honor in his troops, 
appeared to relent, and, addressing them some kind words, 
promised to wait to see how they should behave. Ina 
few days he did see the brave fellows go into battle, and 
rush on death as if going to a banquet, and prove them- 
selves, even in his estimation, worthy to be in the Army 
of Italy. . 

It was by such reproaches for ungallant behavior, and 
by rewards for bravery, that he instilled a love of glory 
that made them irresistible in combat. Thus we see the 
Old Guard, dwindled to a mere handful in that fearful re- 
treat from Russia, close round him as they marched pasi 
a battery, and amid the storm of lead that played on their 
exhausted rank sing the favorite air, “Where can a 
father be so well, as in the bosom of hig family.” So,, 
also, just before the battle of Austerlitz,‘in his address 
to the soldiers, he promised them he would keep out of 
danger if they hehaved bravely, and burst through the 
enemy’s ranks; butif they did not, he should. himself 
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tush into the thickest of the fight. There could not be a 
stronger evidence of love and confidence between soldier 
and general, than was evinced by this speech, made on the 
commencement of one of the greatest battles of his life. 

_~~Another cause of his wonderful success was his untir- 
ing activity of both mind and body. No victory lulled 
him into a moment’s repose—no luxuries tempted him to 
ease—and no successes bounded his impetuous desires. 

Laboring with an intensity and rapidity that accom- 
plished the work of days in hours, he nevertheless seemed 
crowded to the very limit of human capacity by the vast 
plans and endless projects that asked and received his 
attention. In the cabinet he astonished every one by his 
striking thoughts and indefatigable industry. The forms 
and ceremonies of court could keep his mind hardly for 
an hour from the labor which he seemed: to covet. He 
allowed. himself usually but four or five hours’ rest, and 
durine big campaigns exhibited the same almost miracu- 
aug activity of mind. He would dictate to one set of 
secretaries all day, and after he had tired them out call 
for a second, and keep them on the stretch all night, 
snatching but a brief repose during the whole time. 

His common practice was to rise at two in the morning, 
and dictate to his secretaries for two hours, then devote 
two hours more to thought alone, when he would take a 
warm bath and dress for the day. Butina pressure of 
business this division of labor and rest was scattered te 
the winds, and he would work all night. With his night- 
gown wrapped around him, and a silk handkerchief tied 
about his head, he would walk backward and forward in 
his apartment from dark till daylight, dictating to Caulin- 
court, or Duroc, or D’Albe his chief secretary, in his im- 
petuous manner, which required the highest’ exertion to 
keep pace with; while Rustan, his faithful Mameluke, 
which he brought from Egypt, was up also, bringing him, 
from time to time, a strong cup of coffee to refresh him. 

Sometimes at midnight, when all was still, this restless 
spirit would oall out,“ Call D’Albe: let every one arise :* 
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and then commence working, allowing himself no in- 
termission or repose till sunrise. He has been known to 
dictate to three secretaries at the same time, so rapid 
were the movements of his mind, and yet so perfectly 
under his control. He never deferred business for an 
hour, but did on the spot what then claimed his atten- 
tion. Nothing but the most ironlike constitution could 
have withstood these tremendous strains upon it. 

And, as if Nature had determined that nothing should 
be wanting to the full development of this wonderful man, 
ag well as no resources withheld from his gigantic plans, 
she had endowed him with a power of endurance seldom 
equaled. It was not till after the most intense and pro- 
tracted mental and physical effort combined, that he gave 
intimations of being sensible to fatigue. In his first 
campaign in Italy, though slender and apparently weak, 
he rode five horses to death in a few days, and for six days 
and nights never took off his boots, or retired to his couch. 

He toiled over the burning sands of Egypt, and 
through the snowdrifts of Russia, with equal impunity— 
spurring his panting steed through the scorching sun- 
beams of Africa, and forcing his way on foot, with a 
birchen stick in his hand, over the icy path, as he fled 
from Moscow with the same firm presence. He would 
sleep in the palace of the Tuileries, or on the shore of the 
swollen Danube, with nought but his cloak about him, 
while the groans of the dying loaded the midnight air— 
with equal soundness. He was often on horseback eight- 
een hours a day, and yet wrought up to the intensest 
mental excitement all the while. Marching till midnight, 
he would array his troops by moonlight; and, fighting all 
day, be hailed victor at night; and then, without rest, 
travel all the following night and day, and the next 
morning fight another battle, and be a second time 
victorious. 

He is often spoken of as a mere child of fortune; but 
whoever in this world will possess such powers of mind, 
and use them with such skill and industry, and has a 
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frame that will stand it, will always be a child of fortune. 
He allowed nothing to escape his ubiquitous spirit; and 
whether two or five campaigns were going on in different 
kingdoms at the same time, they were equally under his 
control, and their result calculated with wouderful pre- 
cision. 

Another striking characteristic of Napoleon, and whict: 
contributed much to his success, was self-contidence. He 
fell back on himself in every emergency, with a faith that 
was sublime, Where other men sought counsel, he com- 
muned with himself alone ; and where kings aud emperors 
called anxiously on the statesmen and chieftains around 
their thrones for help, he summoned to his aid his own 
mighty genius. This did not result from vanity and con- 
ceit, but from the consciousness of power. He not only 
took the measure and capabilities of every man that ap- 
proached him, but he Anew he saw beyond their farthest 
vision, and hence could not but rely on himself, instead 
of others. 

This self-confidence, which in other men would have 
been downright madness, in him was wisdom. Tt was 
the first striking trait in his character he exhibited. At 
the siege of Toulon, a mere boy, he curled his lip at the 
science of the oldest generals in the army, and offered his 
own plan for the reduction of the town, with an assurance 
that astonished them, In quelling the revolt of the sec- 
tions, this sublime self-reliance utterly confounded the 
heads of the Convention. If it had ended here, it might 
have been called the rashness'and ardor of youth crowned 
with unexpected success. But throughout his atter- 
career ; in those long-protracted efforts in which intellect 
and genius always triaumph,—we ever find him standing 
alone, calling none but himself to his aid. 

Inexperienced and young, he took command of the 
weak and ill-conditioned Army of Italy, and instead of 
seeking the advice of his government and his generals, 
so that he might be screened in case of defeat, where de- 
feat seemed inevitable, he seemed to exult that he was 
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at last alone, and almost to forget the danger that sur- 
rounded him, in his joy at having a free and open field ior 
his daring spirit. His fame and after-fortune all rested 
on his success and conduct in this outset of his career; 
yet he voluntarily placed himself in a position where the 
result, however disastrous it might be, would be charge- 
able on him alone. He flung the military tactics of 
Europe to the winds, and, with his little band around 
him, spurned both the science and the numbers arrayed 
against him. 

With the same easy confidence he vaulted to the throne 
of France, and feltan empire reat on his shoulders, appar- 
ently unconscious of the weight. He looked on the revo- 
lutionary agitation, the prostration and confusion of his 
kingdom, without alarm; and his eagle glance pierced at 
once the length and breadth and depth and height of the 
chaos that surrounded him. Yet,so natural does he seem 
in this position that, instead of trembling for his safety, 
we find ourselves inspired by the same confidence that 
sustained him, and expecting great and glorious results. 
He seems equal to anything, and acts as if he himself was 
conscious he was a match for the world. Stern, decided, 
plain, he speaks to the King of England, the Emperor of 
Russia, of Austria, and to all Europe, in the language of 
a superior rather than of an equal. 

Angry, yet alarmed at the haughty tone of this plebeian 
king, the crowned heads of Europe gathered hastily to- 
gether, to consult what they should do. With the same 
quiet confidence with which he saw the mob advancing 
on his batteries in the garden of the Tuileries, he beheld 
their banded armies move down on his throne. This 
single man—this pleheian, stood up amid the monarchies 
of Europe, and, bending his imperial frown on the faith- 
Jess kings that surrounded him, smote their royal fore- 
heads with blow after blow, till the world stood aghast 
at his presumption and audacity. Their scorn of his ple- 
beian blood gave way to consternation, as they saw him 
dic_ating térms to them in their own capitals; while the 
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freedom with which he put his haughty foot on their 
sacred majesties filled the bosoms of their courtiers with 
horror. He wheeled his cannon around their thrones 
with a coolness and inflexibility of purpose that made 
“the dignity which doth hedge a king” a most pitiful 
thing to behold. He swept, with his fierce chariot, 
through their ancient dynasties, crushing them out as if 
they had been bubbles in his path ; then, proudly paus- 
ing, let them gather up their crowns again. While, as- 
tonished at the boldness of his irruption into Egypt, they 
were listening to hear again the thunder of his guns 
around the Pyramids, they suddenly saw his mighty army 
hanging along the crest of the Alps; and before the as- 
tonishing vision had fairly disappeared, the sound of his 
cannon was heard shaking the shores of the Danube, and. 
his victorious eagles were waving their wings over the 
capital of the Austrian Empire. One moment his terri- 
ble standards would be seen along the shores of the 
Rhine; the next, by the banks of the Borysthenes, and 
then again fluttering amid the flames of Moscow. 

Europe never had such a wild waking-up before, and 
the name of Napoleon Bonaparte became a spell-word, 
with which to conjure up horrible shapes of evil. Vic- 
tory deserted the standards of the enemy the moment 
that the presence of Napoleon among his legions was 
announced in their camp, and when it was whispered 
through the ranks that his eye was sweeping the battle- 
field, the arm of the foeman waxed weak; and he con- 
quered as much by his name as by his armies. This 
boldness of movement, giving him such immense moral 
power, arose from his confidence in himself. Even where 
his plans seemed madness and folly, so confidently did he 
carry them on that men believed he saw resources of 
which they were ignorant, and hence their course be- 
came cautious and wavering, and defeat certain. 

Nothing can be more sublime than this self-reliance of 
Napoleon in the midst of a world in arms against him. 
Ii is the confidence of genius and intellect arrayed against 
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imbecility and fear. That no hesitation should mark his 
course amid the complicated affairs he was compelled to 
move, no vacillation of that iron will be seen when every- 
thing else shook about him, is indeed a marvel. The 
energy ofa single soul, poised on its own great center, 
gathering around it, as by sympathy, the mightiest spirits 
of the age, and crushing under it obstacles that before 
seemed insurmountable, has had no such exhibitions 
since the time of Cesar. 

But with all Napoledn’s cool judgment and. self-confi- 
dence, there was not a marshal in the army of so impetu- 
ous and impatient a temper as he. He settled every plan 
in his own mind with the precision of a mathematical 
problem ; and if any unforeseen obstacle interposed, threat- 
ening to change the result, he became perfectly furious 
with excitement, acting and talking as if he thought it to 
be a violation of reason and justice. He planned with so 
much skill, and calculated results with so much precision, 
that if he did not succeed, he felt there must be blame, 
shameful neglect, somewhere. 

From his youth up he could never brook contradiction, 
and drove with such headlong speed toward the object 
he was after, that he frequently secured it through the 
gurprise and consternation occasioned by the desperation 
that marked his progress. In the cabinet and in the 
field he exhibited the same restless fever of mind, and 

seemed really to suffer from the strong restraints his 
despotic judgment placed over his actions. It was im- 
possible for him to keep still; and the most headlong 
gpeed in traveling did not seem rapid enough for his 
eager spirit. Bad rider as he was, he delighted in spur- 
ring over fences and chasms, where his poldest riders had 
gone down; but even when sweeping over a field ona 
tearing gallop, he could not be quiet, put constantly 
jerked the reins, which he always held in his right hand. 
‘When delayed in writing despatches, bebind the time ap- 
pointed for his departure for the army,—the moment he 
had finished, the cry “To horse” acted like an electric 
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shock on his attendants, and in a moment every man was 
at the top of his speed, and the next moment the entire 
suite were driving like a whirlwind along the road. 

In this way he would go all day without stopping; 
and if despatches met him on the way, he would read 
them as he rode,—throwing envelopes and unimportant 
setters, one after another, from the carriage window, with 
a rapidity that showed how quickly he devoured the con- 
tents of each. He usually opened these despatehes him- 
self, but if his secretary did it for him, he would sit and 
work at the window-sash with his fingers,—so necessary 
was some outlet to the fierce action of his mind. He 
would drive through the army at the same furious rate; 
and when the outriders called out “Room for the Em- 
peror!” every one felt he could not be too quick in obey- 
ing; and before the utter confusion of clearing the way 
had passed, the cortege was seen flying like a cloud 
across the plain, beyond hearing, and almost out of sight, 
But through the Guards he always moved with becoming 
pomp and solemnity, saluting the officers as he passed. 

Maps were his invariable companions in a campaign, 
and he always had one spread out at night in his apart. 
ment, or a tent which was always pitched amid the squares 
of the Old Guards,—surrounded with candles, so that he 
might rise at any moment and consult it; and when on 
the road or in the field he wanted one, so impatient was 
he known to be that the two officers who carried them 
trode down everything between them and his horse or 
carriage. On such occasions he would frequently order 
the map he desired to be unrolled on the ground, nnd, 
stretching himself full length upon it, in a moment be 
lost to everything but the campaign before him. ° 

A remarkable instance of his impatience and impetu- 
osity is exhibited in the manner he received Marie Louise 
on her way to meet him. As she drove up to the post 
town where he expected her, he jumped into the carriage 
all wet with rain as he Was, and embraced this daughter 
of the Cesars with the familiarity of an old relative; 
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and, ordering the postilions to drive at full gallop to 
Compiégne, insisted on having the conjugal rites before 
marriage, and obtained them. 

But perhaps there is nota more striking instance of 
the impetuosity of his feelings than his mad ride to Paris 
when it was enveloped by the allied armies. Being him- 
self deceived by the enemy, they had got full three days’ 
start of him toward the capital, with a force that bore 
down everything in their passage. It was then Napoleon 
strained every nerve to reach the city before its capitu- 
lation. He urged his exhausted army to the top of iis 
speed, and on the 29th of March, the day before he left 
it, he marched with the Imperial Guard jority miles. 
Wearied out, the brave cuirassiers could no longer keep 
pace with his haste, and he set out alone for Paris. 

Despatching courier after courier to announce his ap- 
proach, he drove on with furious speed; but as the dis- 
astrous news was brought him that the enemy were 
struggling on the heights, of Montmartre, his impatience 
knew no bounds. He abandoned his carriage as being 
too slow, though it came and went with frightful velocity 
on the astonished peasantry, and changing it for a light 
caléche, he sprang into it, and ordered the postilions to 
whip the horses to the top of their speed. He dashed 
away as if life and death hung on every step. “ Faster, 
faster!” he eried to the postilions, though the whip fell 
incessantly on the flanks of the panting steeds. “Faster, 
faster !” he cried, as houses and fields swept past him like 
a vision. 

His throne, his crown, his empire, shook in the balance, 
and the flying chariot seemed to creep over the lengthened 
way. Nothing could satisfy him, and the cry of « Faster, 
faster,” still rang in the ears of the astonished postilions, 
though the carriage-wheels were already on fire from 
their rapid revolutions. Vain speed! Paris had fallen. 

This impetuosity of temper and hatred of restraint 
made him frequently overbearing and unjust to his 
officers, when, they had failed in executing his plans. In 
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the first transport of passion he would hear no defense and 
no apology ; but after-reflection made him more reason- 
able and just, and a generous act would repay a sudden 
wrong. It was this trait of character, which grew 
stronger as he drew toward the close of his career, that 
made many around him declare that he hated the truth. 
It was not the ¢ruzh which aroused him, but the declara- 
tion that his plans would be or had been baffled. He was 
so confident that he usually knew more than all around 
him, that he in time became so self-opinionated that he 
could not brook advice which clashed with his views. 
With weight and velocity both, his mind had terrible 
momentum, and even in a wrong way often conquered by 
its irresistible power. 

Napoleon was a great statesman as well as a military 
leader. His conversations in his exile evince the most 
profound knowledge of political science, while the order 
he brought out of chaos, and indeed the glorious resur- 
rection he gave to France, show that he was not great in 
theory alone. He waseequal to Cesar as a warrior, to 
Bacon in political sagacity, and above all other kings in 

mius. 
ee Porhaps Napoleon exhibits nowhere in his life his 
amazing grasp of thought and power of accomplishment 
more than in the year and a half efter his arrival from 
Egypt. Hearing that the Republic was everywhere 
defeated, and Italy wrested from its grasp, he imme- 
diately set sail for France, and escaping the English fleet 
in a most miraculous manner, protected by “his star,” 
reached France in October. By November he had over- 
thrown the inefficient Directory, and been proclaimed 
First Consul with all the attributes, but none of the titles, 
of king. He immediately commenced negotiations with 
the allied powers, while at the same time he brought his 
vast energies to bear on the internal state of France. 
Credit was to be restored, money raised, the army sup- 
plied, war in Vendée suppressed, and a constitution given 
to France. By his superhuman exertions and all-pervad, 
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ing genius, he accomplished all this, and by next spring 
was ready to offer Europe peace or war. Order sprang 
from chaos at his touch—the tottering government 
stopped rocking on its base the moment his mighty hand 
fell upon it—wealth flowed from the lap of poverty, and 
vast resources were drawn from apparent nothingness. 
France, rising from her prone position, stood ready to 
give battle to the world. Europe chose war. 

The gigantic mind that had wrought such prodigies in 
seven months in France now turned its concentrated 
strength and wrath on the enemy. Massena he sent to 
Genoa to furnish an example of heroism to latest posterity ; 
Moreau he despatched to Swabia to render the Black 
Forest immortal by the victories of Engen, Moeskirch, 
and Biberach, and sent the Austrians in consternation to 
their capital, while he himself, amid the confusion and 
wonderment of Europe at his complicated movements, 
precipitated his enthusiastic troops down the Alps, and 
by one bold and successful stroke wrested Italy from the 
enemy, and forced the astonished and discomfited sover- 
eigns to an armistice of six months. 

Unexhausted by his unparalleled efforts, no sooner was 
the truce proclaimed than he plunged with the same sud- 
denness yet profound forethought with which he rushed 
into battle, into the distracted politics of Europe. By a 
skilful policy of offering Malta to Russia at the moment 
it was certain to fall into the hands of England, he em- 
broiled these two countries in a quarrel, while by prom- 
ising Hanover to Prussia he bribed her to reject the coali- 
tion with England and consent to an alliance with him- 
self. At the same time he planned the league of the 
neutral powers against England—armed Denmark and 
Sweden, and closed all the ports of the Continent against 
her, and prepared succors for Egypt. 

While his deep sagacity was thus baffling the cabinet 
of England, involving her in a general war with Europe, 
and pressing to her lips the chalice she had just foreed 
him to drink, he apparently devote his entire energies to 
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the internal state of France and the building of public 
works. He created the Bank of France—put the credit 
of government on a firm basis—began the Codes, spanned 
the Alps with roads—sufficient monuments in themselves 
of his genius—and restored the complete supremacy of 
the laws throughout the kingdom. All this he acecom. 
plished in six months, and at the close of the armistice 
was ready for war. The glorious campaign of Mohen- 
linden followed, and Austria, frightened for her throne, 
negotiated the peace of Luneville, giving the world time 
to recover its amazement and gaze more steadily on this 
mighty sphere that had shot so suddenly across the orbits 
of kings. 

That Napoleon in all this was ambitious no one doubts, 
but his ambition was indissolubly connected with the wel- 
fare and glory of France. Power was the ruling star in 
his heaven, but he sought it in order to make France 
powerful. His energies developed hers, and the victories 
he won were for her safety and defense. He is accused 
of having aimed at supreme power, and nothing short of 
it would have satisfied him. A second Alexander, he 
waded through seas of blood, and strode over mountains 
of corpses, solely to accomplish this object, and his fall 
was the fall of one who aimed at Universal Empire. 

Mr. Alison takes up this piece of nonsense, and gives us 
pages of the merest cant about the dangers of ambition 
and love of power, and the Providence that arrests it-—de- 
claring, in so many words, that Napoleon sought the sub- 
jugation of Europe. If this were true he might have 
spared the tribute he pays to Napoleon’s genius, for it 
would prove him the sublimest fool that ever held a 
scepter. To assert that he ever dreamed of being able 
to subjugate England, Russia, Prussia, Austria, and the 
northern powers of Europe, and combine them in one 
vast empire, of which he would be the head, is too ridicu- 
lous to receive a serious refutation. That he ever ex- 
pected to make England a dependent province on France, 
there is not an intelligent man in the British Empire be- 
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lieves ; yet English historians will never have done their 
cant about this modern Alexander, who fell because he 
sought to conquer the world. 

Napoleon, as I have said, would have been glad to have 
adopted the let-alone policy both with England and Russia, 
as well as Austria and Prussia, if they would have allowed 
it. He was ambitious, but he knew too well that with 
Europe banded against him he must sooner or later fall; 
and the utmost limit of his hopes was to break this coali- 
tion by crippling either Russia or England. Could he 
have done this, he would soon have extorteda peace from 
the rest of Europe that would have allowed him to prose- 
cute his ambitious schemes in the East, where they would 
have been successful. England wished this road to 
wealth and to empire left open to her, so she uttered a 
vast deal of nonsense about unlimited power and the 
danger of Europe, till she induced Europe to crush Napo- 
leon. 

The East, as I before remarked, with its boundless 
wealth and imbecile population, he always regarded as 
the true field where fame and empire were to be laid, 
and he would have been glad any moment if Europe 
would have left him to pursue the career he commenced 
in Egypt. That he would have been as unprincipled in 
his aggressions on peaceable states—os heartless in the 
means he employed—as reckless of the law of nations—as 
perfidious in his policy—os cruel in his slaughters—and 
as grasping after territory, as the British Empire has 
since shown herself to be, his life, character, and plans 
leave but little room to doubt. Perhaps it is better that 
he wasted his immense energies as he did, in breaking to 
pieces the despotisms of Europe. As it was, he rolled the 
Revolution over the French borders, and sent it with its 
earthquake throes the length and breadth of the Conti- 
nent. 

I have thus spoken of Bonaparte comparatively, and 
not as an individual judged by the law of right. I wished 
to place him beside the monarchs and governments that 
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surrounded him, and see where the balance of virtue lay. 
He was ambitious—so was Pitt; while the ambition of 
the former was far less selfish, heartless, and cruel than 
that of the latter. One insisted on the treaty of Amiens, 
by which the world was bound to peace; the other 
broke it, and involved Europe in war solely for selfish 
ends. 

Napoleon has been blamed for robbing France of her 
republican form of government, and reinstating mon- 
archy ; and men are prone to compare him with Washing- 
ton, and wonder why he could not have imitated his ex- 
ample, and, content with the peace and prosperity of his 
country, returned to the rank of citizen, and left a name 
unspotted by blood and violence. In the first place, the 
thing was absolutely impossible. A pure republic France 
could not bave been with the population the Revolution 
left upon her bosom. As ignorant of liberty and undis- 
ciplined as the South American states and Mexico, she 
would have been rocked like them with endless revolu- 
tions, until European powers had overcome her and re- 
placed a Bourbon on the throne. And if her population 
had been. prepared for complete freedom, the monarchs of 
Europe would not have allowed her to establish a republic 
in peace, 

Imagine the United States in the midst of the Revolu- 
tion, surrounded by despotic thrones—Canada, the West, 
Mexico, and Florida—all so many old monarchies, thor- 
ougly alarmed by the sudden appearance of a free state 
in their midst, and in their affright banding themselves 
together to crush the infant republic, and you will 
have some conception of the situation of France during 
the Revolution. Let Washington have commanded our 
forces, and in resisting this war of aggression have wrested 
from one of the powers dominions to which it had no 
claim, as France took Italy from Austria. Suppose this 
despotic feudal alliance was kept up, and no permanent 
peace would be made till Washington was overthrown; 
his career and ours would have been very different. Our 
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grand blow, he caused six mines to be run under the main 
atreet of the city, each of which was charged with three 
thousand pounds of powder. But before the time ap- 
pointed for their explosion arrived the town capitulated. 

The historians of this siege describe the appearance of 
the city and its inhabitants after the surrender as in- 
conceivably horrible. With only a single wall between 
them and the enemy’s trenches, they had endured a siege 
of nearly two months by 40,000 men, and continued to 
resist after famine and pestilence began to slay faster 
than the enemy. 

Thirty thousand eannon-balls and sixty thousand 
bombs had fallen in the city and fifty-four thousand of 
the inhabitants had perished. Six thousand only had 
fallen in combat, while forty-eight thousand had been 
the prey of the pestilence. After the town had capitu- 
lated but twelve thousand were found able to bear arms, 
and they looked more like specters issuing from the 
tombs than living warriors. 

Saragossa was taken; but what a capture! As Lannes 
rode through the streets at the head of his victorious 
army he looked only on a heap of ruins, while six thou- 
sand bodies still lay unburied in his path. Sixteen thou- 
sand lay sick, while on the living famine had written more 
dreadful characters than death had traced on the fallen. 

Infants lay on the breasts of their dead mothers, striv- 
ing in vain to draw life from the bosoms that never 
would throb again. Attenuated forms, with haggard 
faces and sunken eyes and cheeks, wandered around 
among the dead to search for their friends; corpses 
bloated with famine lay stretched across the threshold of 
their dwellings, and strong-limbed men went staggering 
over the pavements, weak from want of food or struck 
with the pestilence. 

Woe was in every street, and the silence in the dwell- 
ings was more eloquent than the loudest cries and groans. 
Death and famine and the pestilence had been there in 
every variety of form and suffering. 
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plains would have all been battle-fields until we had broken 
up the infamous coalition, or been ourselves overborne. 
In such a position were Bonaparte and France placed, 
and such a war was waged. till they fell. Placing our- 
selves in a similar position, we shall not find it difficult to 
determine where the chief guilt lay, or be wanting in 
charity to Napoleon for the recklessness with which he 
carried on a war against powers so destitute of faith and 
of virtue, and whose aggressive policy had well-nigh 
crushed the hopes of freedom on the Continent. 

But had these circumstances not existed, he never 
would have been a Washington, for he possessed few of 
his moral qualities. Washington appears in grander pro- 
portionsasa moral than as an intellectual man, while Bona- 
parte was a moral dwarf; and I do not well see how he 
could be otherwise. Dedicated from childhood to the 
profession of arms, all his thoughts and associations were 
of a military character. -Without moral or religious in- 
struction, he was thrown while a youth into the vortex 
of the Revolution ; and in the triumph of infidelity, and 
the overthrow of all religion, and the utter chaos of prin- 
ciples and sentiments, it was not to be expected he would 
lay the foundation of a religious character. He emerged 
from this into the life of the camp and the battle-field, 
and hence became morally what most men would be in 
similar circumstances. Besides, his very nature was des- 
potic. He could not brook restraint, and conscious of 
knowing more than those around him, he constantly 
sought for power that he might carry out those stupen- 
dous plans which otherwise would have been interrupted. 
I bave no doubt that Napoleon’s highest ambition was 
to reign as a just and equitable monarch amid the thrones 
of Europe, expending his vast energies elsewhere; and 
that much of his violence and recklessness arose from the 
consciousness that he was to expect no faith or honesty or 
justice or truth from the perfidious nations that had 
bond themselves together to crush him. One thing is 
cartain, had he been less a monarch, France could not 
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have withstood, as long as she did, the united strength of 
Europe. 

Bonaparte is charged with being cruel, but it is unjust. 
He was capable of great generosity, and exhibited pity in 
circumstances not to be expected from a man trained on 
the battle-feld. Hearing once of a poor English sailor, 
who, having escaped from confinement, had constructed a 
frail boat of cork and branches of trees, with which he de. 
signed to put to sea, in the hopes of meeting an English 
vegsel, and thus reaching England ; he sent for him, and on 
learning from his lips that this bold undertaking was to 
get back to his aged mother, he immediately despatched 
him with a flag of truce on board an English ship, with a 
sum of money for his aged parent, saying that she must 
be an uncommon mother to have so affectionate a son. 
The guide who conducted him over the San Bernard, and 
who, ignorant of the mighty man that bestrode the miser- 
able animal by his side, gave him a full account of his life 
and plans—of his betrothment and inability to marry for 
want of a piece of land,—wwas not forgotten by him after- 
ward. The land was bought and presented to the young 
man by order of Napoleon. Repeated acts of kindness to 
poor wounded soldiers was one of the cords of iron which 
bound them to him. The awful spectacle which a batitle- 
field presents after the carnage is done frequently moved 
him deeply, and he wept like a child over his dying friend 
Lannes. 

His sympathies, it is true, never interfered with his 
plans. What his judgment approved, his heart never 
countermanded; and what he thought necessary to be 
done, he did, reckless of the suffering it occasioned. He 
was inflexible as law itself in the course he had decided 
upon as the most expedient. The murder of the Duke of 
Enghien is perhaps the greatest blot on his character, but 
he was goaded into this by the madness and folly and 
villainy of the race to which this unfortunate prince be- 
longed. In the midst of his vast preparations for a descent 
upon England, he was informed of a plot to assassinate 
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him and place a Bourbon on the throne. The two ends 
of this conspiracy were Paris and London, between which 
there was an unbroken line of communication across the 
Channel. The secret route was discovered, and several of 
the conspirators arrested. The Bourbons in England 
were at the bottom of it, and English gold paid the ex- 
pense. Pichegru had arrived in Paris, with the infamous 
Georges, who had so nearly succeeded in taking the life of 
the First Consul by the explosion of the infernal machine. 

Moreau had. been sounded, and was found ready to aid in 
the assassination of his former general, but would not 
listen to the proposal of re-establishing the Bourbon 
dynasty. Ilis envy had made him the enemy of Napoleon, 
and he wished to occupy his place. This jar between the 
conspirators caused delay and uncertainty, which enabled 
Napoleon to ferret it out. Georges himself, after much 
trouble, was taken, and he, with other inferior conspira- 
tors, confessed the plot, and acknowledged that “the 
Prince” was expected from England to head the con- 
spiracy. Napoleon despatched soldiers to the sea-coast to 
arrest whoever might land at the point designated by the 
conspirators. They watched by the shore for days; and 
though a small vessel kept hovering near, as if waiting for 
signals to land, it was suspicious all was not right, and 
finally moved off altogether. Moreau was tried, found 
guilty, and exiled—the mildest punishment he could 
possibly expect. Pichegru was thrown into prison, but 
«the Prince,” whom Napoleon was feverishly anxious to 
get hold of, was not to be found. 

This whole plot, interrupting as it did his vast plans, 
and exciting the feelings of the people to a state border- 
ing on revolution, filled him with uncontrollable rage. He 
felt that he was not regarded as a respectable enemy ; for 
even princes of the blood, and nobles, were endeavoring 
to assassinate him like a common ruffian. With his usual 
watchfulness he began to inquire about the exiled princes ; 
and being told that one was at Ettenheim, near Stras- 
bourg, he immediately despatched a spy to watch his 
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movements, for he had not the least doubt that every 
Bourbon was in the conspiracy. 

This spy reported that General Dumourier, another old 
but exiled general, was with the Prince. This mistake 
decided. Napoleon to arrest him, sacred as his person. ought 
to have been on neutral territory. Whether he afterward 
became convinced of the young Duke’s innocence or not, 
matters very little as to his guilt. He wished to destroy 
some Bourbon prince, and he had determined to execute 
the first one that fell into his hands. To be waylaid and 
shot like a dog by Bourbon princes enraged him so, that 
the voice of justice could not be heard. Seated on his 
proud eminence, bending his vast energies to the most 
stupendous plans that ever filled a human mind, he was 
reminded that royal blood regarded him as only a fit 
victim for the assassin’s knife ; and he determined to teach 
kings that he would deal by them openly as they had done 
by him secretly. 

Some idea of his feelings may be got from the language 
he frequently indulged in when speaking of the princes 
and nobles that were engaged in this conspiracy. Said 
he, “These Bourbons fancy that they may shed my blood 
like some wild animal, and yet my blood is quite as precious 
as theirs. I will repay them the alarm with which they 
seek to inspire me; I pardon Moreau the weakness and 
errors to which he is urged by stupid jealousy, but I will 
pitilessly shoot the very first of these princes who shall 
fall into my hands; I will teach them with what sort of a 
man they have to deal.” * Heclassed the Bourbons to- 
gether,—knew them to be inspired with the same feelings 
toward him, and, whether bound by contract or not, sym- 
pathizing with each other in this conspiracy. In a spirit 
of fierce retaliation and rage, and to stop forever the plot- 
ting of these royal assassins, he determined to make a 
terrible example of one, and the young Duke d’Enghien 
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The news of his death filled the courts of Europe with 
horror, and was one of the causes of the general alliance 
against Napoleon that followed. This high-handed actof 
injustice can not be condemned too emphatically, but it 
was not the cold-blooded act of a cruel man. It was a 
crime comniitted in passion, by a spirit inflamed with the 
consciousness of having been outraged by those from whom 
better things were to be expected. England lifted up her 
hands in pious horror at the act, yet had not one word to 
say about the premeditated murder of Napoleon by the 
Bourbons. If he, instead of one of their number, had 
fallen, we should have heard no such outery from the 
crowned heads of Europe. He had only made a Bourbon 
drink the cup they had prepared for his lips. The horror 
of the crime consisted not in its injustice, but that he had 
dared to lay his hands on the sacred head of royalty. 

And yet this act, as unjust and wicked as it is conceded 
to have been, was no more so than that of England in 
banishing Napoleon, when he had thrown himself on her 
generosity, to a lonely and barren isle, where she could 
safely vent her august spleen in those petty annoyances 
she should have disdained to inflict; or that of the allies, 
in allowing Marshal Ney to be shot, in direct violation of 
a treaty they had themselves made. . 

The sum of the matter is, Napoleon’s moral character 
was indifferent enough; yet as a friend of human liberty, 
and eager to promote the advancement of the race, by 
opening the field to talent and genius, however low their 
birth, he was infinitely superior to all the sovereigns who 
endeavored to crush him. He loved not only France asa 
nation, and sought her glory; but he secured the liberty 
of the meanest of her subjects. There was something 
noble in his very ambition, for it sought to establish great 
public works, found useful institutions, and send the prin- 
ciples of liberty over the world. As ajust and noble mon- 
arch, he was superior to nine-tenths of all the kings that 
ever reigned in Europe, and as an intellectual man, head 
and shoulders above them al” 
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The attempt has also been made to fix the charge of 
cruelty and oppression on him, from the joy manifested in 
France at his overthrow, and the cursings and obloquy 
that followed his exile. But the first exultation that fol- 
lows a new peace is not tobe considered the sober feeling 
of the people. His return from Elba is overwhelming 
evidence against such accusations. Without any plotting 
beforehand, any conspiracy to make a diversion in his 
favor, he boldly cast himself on the affections of the peo- 
ple. An established throne, a strong goverment, and a 
powerful army, were on one side—the love of the people 
on the other, and yet, soldier as he was, he believed the 
latter stronger than all the former put together. Whata 
sublime trust in the strength ofaffection does his stepping 
ashore with his handful of followers exhibit. Where is 
the Bourbon, or European monarch, that would have 
dared to do this,—or felt he had, by his efforts for the 
common welfare, laid the people under sufficient obliga- 
tions to expect a universal rush to his arms? 

It was not the soldiers, but the cominon people, who 
first surrounded him. As he pitched his tent without 
Cannes, the inhabitants flocked to him with their com- 
plaints, and gathered around him as the redresser of their 
wrongs. As he advanced toward Grenoble, the fields 
were alive with peasants, as they came leaping like deer 
from every hill, crying “ Vive? Eimperew /” Thronging 
around him, they followed him with shouts to the ve 
gates of the town. The commandant refused him aimee 
tance, yet the soldiers within stretched their arms through 
the wickets, and shook hands with his followers without. 
At length s confused murmur arose over the walls, and 
Napoleon did not know but it was the gathering for a 
flerce assault on his little band. Thetumult grew wilder 
every moment; six thousand inhabitants from one of the 
faubourgs had risen ex masee, and with timbers and beams 
came pouring against the gates. They tremble before the 
resistless shocks—reel and full with a crash to the ground, 
and the excited multitude stream forth. Rushing on Na- 
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peleon, they drag him from his horse, kiss his hands and 
garments, and bear him with deafening shouts, on their 
shoulders, into’the town. 

He next advances on Lyons, the gates of which are 
also closed. against him, and bayonets gleam along the 
walls. Trusting to the power of affection, rather than te 
arms, he gallops boldly up to the city. The soldiers 
within, instead of firing on him, breaking over all disci- 
pline burst open the gates, and rush in frantic joy around. 
him, shouting “ Vive ?Empereur” He is not compelled 
to plant his cannon against a single town: power returns 
to him not through terror, but through love. He is not 
received with the cringing of slaves, but with the open 
arms of friends, and thus his course toward the capital 
becomes one triumphal march. The power of the Bour- 
bons disappears before the returning tide of affection, like 
towers of sand before the waves; and, without firing a 
gun, Napoleon again sits down on his recovered throne, 
amid the acclamations of the people. Who ever saw a 
tyrant and an oppressor received thus? Where is the 
monaxch in Europe that dare fling himself in such faith 
on the affections of his subjects? Where was ever the 
Bourbon that could show such a title to the throne he 
occupied ? Ah! the people do not thus receive the man 
who forges fetters for their limbs; and Napoleon at this 
day holds a firmer place in the affections of the inhabit- 
ants of France, than any monarch that ever filled its 
throne. 
he two greatest errors of Napoleon were the conquest 
of Spain and the invasion of Russia. The former was 
not only an impolitic act, but one of great injustice and 
cruelty. In order to strike English commerce, he was 
willing to invade an independent kingdom, and finally 
seize ita throne and cover its plains with the slain of its 
own subjects. The invasion of Russia might have ter- 
minated differently, and been recorded. by historians as 
the crowning monument of his genius, but for the burning 
of Moscow by the inhabitants: an event certainly not to 
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be anticipated. He lost the flower of his army there, 
and instead of striking the heart of his enemy he pierced 
his own. 

It is useless, however, to speak of the mistakes that 
Napoleon made, and show how he should have acted here, 
and planned there, to have succeeded ; or attempt to trace 
the separate steps, in the latter part of his career, to his 
downfall, and pretend to say how they might have been 
avoided. After taking into the calculation all the chances 
and changes that did or would come—all the losses that 
might have been prevented, and all the successes that 
might have been gained, and pointing out great errors 
here and there in his movements, it is plain that nothing 
less than a miracle could have saved the tottering throne 
of the Empire. After the disaster of Leipsic, and the 
losses sustained by different divisions of the army in that 
campaign, and the mortality which thinned so dreadfully 
the French armies on the Rhine, France felt herself ex- 
hausted and weak. 

In this depressed state, the civilized world was prepar- 
ing its last united onset upon her. From the Baltic to 
the Bosphorus—from the Archangel to the Mediterra- 
nean, Europe had banded itself against Napoleon. Den. 
mark and Sweden struck hands with Austria, and Russia, 
and Prussia, and England; while, to crown all, the 
Princes of the confederation of the Rhine put their signa. 
ture to the league, and one million and twenty-eight thow 
sand men stood up in battle array on the plains of Europe, 
to overthrow this mighty spirit that had shaken so ter- 
ribly their thrones. 

France, which had before been drained to meet tha 
losses of the Russian campaign, could not, with her 
utmost efforts, raise more than a third of the number of 
this immense host. 

Her provinces were invaded, and this resistless army 
were pointing their bayonets toward Paris. In this 
dreadful emergency, though none saw better than he the 
awiul abyss that was opening before him, Napoleon 
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evinced no discouragement and no hesitation. Assem- 
bling the conscripts from every quarter of France, and 
hurrying them on to headquarters, he at length, after pre- 
senting his fair-haired boy to the National Guards as 
their future sovereign, amid tears and exclamations of 
enthusiasm, and embracing his wife for the last time, set 
out for the army. His energy, his wisdom, and incessant 
activity soon changed the face of affairs. He had strug- 
gled against as great odds in his first Italian campaign ; 
and if nothing else could be done, he at least could fall 
with honor on the soil of his country. 

Never did his genius shine forth with greater splendor 
than in the almost superhuman. exertions he put forth in 
this his last great struggle for his empire. No danger 
could daunt him—no reverses subdue him—no toil ex- 
haust him—and no difficulties shake his iron will. In 
the dead of winter, struggling with new and untried 
troops, he fought an army outnumbering his own two to 
one—beat them back at every point, and sent dismay into 
the hearts of the allied sovereigns, as they again saw the 
shadow of his mighty spirit over their thrones. He was 
everywhere cheering and steadying his men, and on one 
occasion worked a cannon himself as he did when a youth 
in the artillery ; and though the balls whistled around him 
till the soldiers besonght him to retire, he exclaimed, 
«Courage! the bullet that is to kill me is not yet cast.” 

At length the whole allied army was forced to retreat, 
and offered peace if he would consent to have his empire 
dismembered and France restored to its limits before ‘the 
Revolution. This he indignantly refused; preferring 
rather to bury himself amid the ruins of his empire. But 
with his comparative handful of raw recruits, what could 
he do against the world in arms? His rapid victories be- 
gan to grow less decisive; the glory with which be had 
anew covered the army waxed dim; and his star, that 
had once more blazed forth in its ancient splendor in the 
heavens, was seen sinking to the horizon. 

The allies entered the capital, and Napoleon was com- 
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pelled to abdicate. On the day after the signature of the 
treaty by which he was divested of power and sent an 
exile from the country he had saved—deserted by all his 
soldiers, his marshals, his army—even by his wife and fam- 
ily, he said to Caulincourt at night, after a long and sad 
revery, “My resolution is taken ; we must end: I feel it.” 
At midnight the fallen Emperor was in convulsions ; he 
had swallowed poison. As his faithful Caulincourt came 
in, he opened his eyes, and said, “ Caulincourt, I am 
about to die. I recommend to you my wife and son; 
defend my memory. I could no longer endure life. The 
desertion of my old companions in arms has broken my 
heart.” Violent vomiting, however, gave him relief; 
and his life was saved. 

His farewell to his faithful Old Quard, before he depart- 
ed from Fontainebleau for Elba, was noble and touching. 
He passed into their midst as he had been wont to do 
when he pitched his tent for the night in their protect- 
ing squares, and addressed them in words of great tender- 
ness. “For twenty years,” said he, “I have ever found. 
you in the path of honor and glory. Adieu, my children ; 
I would I were able to press you all tomy heart—but I 
will at least press your eagle.” With overpowering emo. 
tion, he clasped the general in his arms, and kissed the 
eagle. Again bidding his old companions adieu, he drove 
away, while cries and sobs of sorrow burst ‘from those 
brave hearts that had turned for him the tide of so many 
‘pattles. They besought the privilege of following him in 
his fallen fortunes; but were refused their prayer 

But Elba could not long hold that daring, restless 
spirit. The next year he again unrolled his standard in 
the capital of France, and the army opened its arms to 
receive him. After an exhibition of his wonted energy 
and genius during the hundred days’ preparation, he at 
length staked all on the field of Waterloo. There the 
star of his destiny again rose over the horizon, and strug- 
gied with its ancient strength to mount the heavens of 
fame. The battle-cloud rolled over it: 2nd when it 
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again was swept away, that star had gone down—sunk in 
blood and carnage, to rise no more forever. 

Volumes have been written on this campaign and last 
battle ; but every impartial mind must come to the same 
conclusion,—that Napoleon’s plans never promised more 
complete success than at this last effort. Wellington 
was entrapped ; and with the same co-operation on both 
sides, he was lost beyond redemption. Had Bluche. 
stayed away as Grouchy did, or had Grouchy come up as 
did Blucher, victory would once more have soared with 
the French eagles. It is vain to talk of Grouchy’s having 
obeyed orders. It was plainly his duty, and his only 
duty, to detain Blucher, or follow him. 

Bonaparte has also been blamed for risking all on the 
last desperate charge of the Old Guard; but he well 
knew that nothing but a decided victory could save him. 
He wanted the moral effect of one; and without it he 
was lost ;—-and he wisely risked all to win it. He is also 
blamed, both in poetry and prose, for not throwing away 
his life when the battle was lost. If personal daring and 
personal exposure had been called for in the disorder, and 
success could have been possible, by flinging himself into 
the very jaws of death, he would not have hesitated a 
moment. But the rout was utter; and though he did 
wish to die, and would have done so but for his friends, 
~—had he succeeded in his purpose, it would have been 
simply an act of suicide, for which his enemies would have 
been devoutly thankful. 

His last hope was gone, and he threw himself into the 
hands of England, expecting generous, but receiving the 
basest, treatment. She banished him to an inhospitable 
rock in the midst of the ocean; and, having caged the lion, 
performed the honorable task of watching at the door of 
the prison, while her parasites kept a faithful record of the 
complaints and irritations of the noble sufferer, whose 
misfortunes they had not the magnanimity to respect. 
But not all this could dim the splendor of that genius 
whose great workwas done. The thoughts that here em. 
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anated from him, and the maxims he laid down, both in 
political and military life, show that he could have written 
one of the most extraordinary books of his age, as easily 
as he had become one of its greatest military leaders and 
rulers. 

But at length that wonderful mind was to be quenched 
in the night of the grave; and Nature, as if determined 
to assert the greatness of her work to the last, trumpeted 
him out of the world with one of her fiercest storms. 
Amid the roar of the.blast, and the shock of the billows, 
as they broke where a wave had not struck for twenty 
years—and amid the darkness, and gloom, and uproar 
of one of the most tempestuous nights that ever rocked 
that lonely isle, Napoleon’s troubled spirit was passing to 
that unseen world where the sound of battle never comes, 
and the tread of armies is never heard. Yeteven in this 
solemn hour his delirious soul, caught perhaps by the 
battle-like roar of the storm without, was once more in 
the midst of the fight, struggling by the Pyramids, or 
Danube, or on the plains of Italy. It was the thunder of 
cannon that smote his ear; and amid the wavering fight, 
and covering smoke, and tumult of the scene, his glazing 
eye caught the heads of his mighty columns, as, torn yet 
steady, they bore his victorious eagles on, and “ Z¥te 
d’armée” broke from his dying lips. Awestruck and still, 
his few remaining friends stood in tears about his couch, 
gazing steadfastly on that awful kingly brow; but it gave 
no further token, and the haughty lips moved no more. 
Napoleon lay silent and motionless in his last sleep. 

When the prejudice and falsehood and hatred of his 
enemies shall disappear, and the world can gaze impar- 
tially on this plebeian soldier rising to the throne of an 
empire—measuring his single intellect with the proudest 
kings of Europe, and coming off victorious from the en- 
counter—rising above the prejudices and follies of his 
age, “making kings of plebeians and plebeians of kings ” 
—grasping, as by intuition, all military and political 
science—expending with equal facility his vast energies 
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on war or peace—turning with the same profound thought 
from fierce battles to commerce, and trade, and finances; 
—TI say when the world can calmly thus contemplate him, 
his amazing genius will receive that homage which envy, 
and ignorance, and hatred now withhold. 

And when the intelligent philanthropist shall under- 
stand the political and civil history of Europe, and see 
how Napoleon broke up its systems of oppression and 
feudalism— proclaiming human rights in the ears of the 
world, till the Continent shook with the rising murmurs 
of oppressed man—study well the changes he introduced, 
without which human progress must have ceased—see 
the great public works he established—-the institutions he 
founded—the laws he proclaimed, and the civil liberty he 
restored—and then, remembering that the bloody wars 
that offset all these were waged by him in self-defense, 
and were equal rights struggling against exclusive des- 
potism—he will regret that he has adopted the slanders 
of his foemen. and the falsehoods of monarchists. 


IL 
MARSHAL BERTHIER, 


The Talents a Revolution develops—Creation of the Marshals— 
Berthier's Character and History—Soliloquy of Napoleon—Ber- 
thier’s Death. 


Norarne is more unfortunate for a great man than to 
be born beside a greater, and walk during liftime in his 
shadow. Itis equally unfortunate to be great only in 
one department that is still better filled by another. 
Had Shakespeare not lived, Massinger might have stood 
at the head of English dramatists; and had Alfieri kept 
silent,a host of writers, now almost unknown, would 
have occupied the Italian stage. Had it not been for 
Cesar, Brutus might have ruled the world; and were it 
not for Bonaparte, many a French general would occupy 
a separate place in that history of which they are now 
only transient figures. Great men, like birds, seem to 
come in flocks; and yet but one stands as the representa- 
tive of his age. The peak which first catches the sun- 
light is crowned monarch of the hills, and the rest, how- 
ever lofty, are but his body-guard. Much injustice has 
been done to Bonaparte’s generals by not allowing for the 
influence of this principle. There is scarcely a historian 
that will concede to such men as Lannes, Davoust, Murat, 
and Ney, any dominant quality, except bravery. Under 
the guiding intellect of Napoleon, they fought nobly ; 
but, when left to their own resources, miserably failed, 
Yet the simple truth is: being compelled, by their rel- 
ative position, to let another plan for them, they could 
do little else than execute orders. A mind dependent is 
cramped and confined, and can exhibit its power only by 
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the force and vigor with which it executes rather than 
Jorms plans. 

But if it be a misfortune for a great man to live and 
move in the shadow of a still greater, it is directly the 
reverse With a weak man. The shadow of the genius in 
which he walks mantles his stupidity, and, by the dim 
glory it casts over him, magnifies his proportions. Such 
was the position of Boswell to Johnson, and this is the 
secret of Berthier’s fame. Being selected by Napoleon as 
the chief of his staff, and his most intimate companion, 
he has linked himself indissolubly with immortality. 

The times in which Bonaparte lived were well calcu. 
lated to produce such men as he gathered aroundhim. A 
revolution, by its upturnings, brings to the surface ma- 
terials of the existence of which noman ever dreamed be- 
fore. Circumstances make men, who then usually re- 
turn the compliment, and make circumstances. In 
ordinary times, as a general rule, the souls of men exhibit 
what force and fire they may contain, in those channels 
where birth has placed them, 

This is more especially true in all monarchical and 
aristocratical governments. The iron framework they 
stretch over the human race effectually presses down 
every throb that would otherwise send an undulation 
over the mass. No head can lift itself except in the legit- 

‘imate way, while very small heads, that happen to hit 
the aperture aristocracy has kindly left open, may reach a 
high elevation. Revolution rends this framework as if it 
were a cobweb, and lets the struggling, panting mass 
beneath suddenly erect themselves to their full height 
and fling abroad their arms in their full strength. The 
surface, which before kept its even plane, except where a, 
star or decoration told the right of the wearer to over- 
look his fellow, becomes all at once a wild waste of roll- 
ing billows. Then man is known by the force within 
him, and not by the pomp about him. 

There is also a prejudice and bigotry always attached 
to rank, which prevents it from seeing the worth below 
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it, while it will not measure by a just standard, because 
that would depreciate its own excellence. Those, on the 
contrary, who obtain influences through the soul and 
force they carry within them, appreciate these things 
alone in others, and hence judge them by a true criterion. 

Thus Bonaparte—himself sprung from the middle class 
of society—selected men to lead his armies from their 
personal qualities alone. This is one great secret of his 
astonishing victories. Dukes and princes led the allied 
armies, while men headed the battalions of France. Bon- 
aparte judged men by what they could do, and not by 
their genealogy. He looked not at the decorations that 
adorned the breast, but at the deeds that stamped the 
warrior—not at the learning that made the perfect tacti- 
cian, but the real practical force that wrought out great 
achievements. Victorious battlefields were to him the 
birthplace of titles, and the commencement of genealo. 
gies; and stars were hung on scarred and war-battered, 
Tather than on noble, breasts. He had learned the truth 
taught in every physical or moral revolution, that the 
great effective molding characters of our race always 
spring from the middle and lower classes. 

All reformers also start there, and they always must, 
for not only is their sight clearer and their judgment more 
just, but their earnest language is adapted to the thoughts 
and sympathies of the many. Those men also whorise to 
power.through themselves alone feel it is by themselves 
alone they must stand; hence the impelling motive is rot 
so much greatness to be won, as the choice between it aud 
their original nothingness. 

Bonaparte was aware of this, and of all his generals who 
have gone down to immortality with him, how few were 
taken from the upper classes! Augereau was the son of 
a grocer, Bernadotte of an attorney, and both commenced 
their career as private soldiers. Bessiares, St. Cyr, 
Jourdan, and the fiery Junot all entered the army as 
privates. Kleber was an architect ; the impetuous Lannes 
the son of a poor mechanic ; Lefebvre, Loison, and the bold 
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Scotchman Macdonald were all of humble parentage. The 
victorious Massena was an orphan sailor boy, and the 
reckless, chivalric Murat the son of a country landlord, 
Victor, Suchet, Oudinot, and the stern and steady Soult 
were each and all of humble origin, and commenced their 
ascent from the lowest step of Fame’s ladder. And last 
of all, Nzy, the “bravest of the brave,” was the son of a 
poor tradesman of Sarre Louis. 

Immediately on the assumption of supreme power, 
Napoleon created eighteen marshals, leaving two vacancies 
to be filled afterward. Four of these were honorary ap- 
pointments, given to those who had distinguished them- 
selves in previous battles, and were now xeposing on their 
laurels as members of the Senate. The other fourteen 
were conferred on generals destined for active service, but 
in reward of their former deeds. The first four were 
Kellerman, Lefebvre, Periguin, Serrurier. The fourteen 
active marshals were Jourdan, Berthier, Massena, Lannes, 
Ney, Augereau, Brune, Murat, Bessiéres, Moncey, Mortier, 
Soult, Davoust, and Bernadotte. Kleber and Desaix were 
dead, both killed on the same day, one in Egypt and the 
other at Marengo, or they would have been first on this 
immortal list. 

All these had been active generals, and had distin- 
guished themselves by great deeds, and won their renown 
by hard fighting, except Berthier. Their honors were the 
reward of prodigies of valor and exhibitions of heroism 
seldom surpassed. Berthier alone obtained his appoint- 
ment for his services in the staff, and partly, I am inclined 
to believe, for his personal attachment for Napoleon. 
Without any merit as a military leader, he still deserves 
a place among the distinguished Marshals of the Empire, 
for his intimate relationship with Napoleon. 

Alexander Berthier was born at Versailles, on the 20th 
of November, 1758. His father was the coast surveyor to 
Lovis XVL, and acquired great reputation for his skill in 
this department. Young Berthier naturally became profi- 
cient in mathematical studies—was a capital surveyor, and 
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excelled in drawing. Though filling the situation in Lis 
father’s office with a faithfulness and ability that promised 
complete success in his profession, he nevertheless pre- 
ferred the army. By his father’s connection with govern- 
ment, he was enabled to obtain a commission atthe outset 
in the dragoons, and as lieutenant in Rochambeau’s staff 
came to the United States,-and served during the war of 
the American Revolution. I know ofnoact of his, during 
this time, worthy of note. He had none of the daring and 
sntrepidity so necessary to form a good commander. 

At the time of the French Revolution, he was officer in 
the National Guards, and stood firm to the royal cause till 
the Guards themselves went over, when. he himself became 
a fiery republican. He was chief of the staff in the first 
campaigns of the Republic, on the Rhine and northern 
frontier, and though faithful and efficient in the discharge 
of his duties, received no promotion. Not having sufficient 
energy and force to distinguish himself by any brilliant 
exploit, he obtained merely the reputation of being a, faith- 
ful officer. In the first campaign in Italy, he was quarter- 
master to Kellerman; but when Bonaparte took command 
of the army, he made him chief of his staff, and promoted 
him to the rank of major-general. 

From that time on, for eighteen years, he scarce ever 
left the side of Bonaparte. We find him with him on the 
sands of Egypt, and amid the snows of Russia; by the Po, 
the Rhine, the Danube, and the Niemen, and admitted to 
an intimacy that few were allowed to enjoy. It seems 
natural for a strong, powerful mind to attach itself to a 
weak one; for its desire is not so much for sympathy and 
support, as for the privilege of relaxing and unbending 
itself, without impairing its dignity, or exposing its weak- 
nesses. Berthier seemed to place norestraintonhim. He 
had such a thorough contempt for his intellect, and knew 
in what awe and reverence he held him, that his presence 
relieved his solitude without destroying it. It is true, 
Berthier’s topographical knowledge, and his skill in draw- 
ing maps and charts, and in explaining them, made him 
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indispensable to Bonaparte, who relied so much on these 
things in projecting his campaigns. Especially as the 
channel through which all his orders passed, he became 
more necessary to him than any other single officer in the 
army. 

Yet, Berthier was admitted mto privacies to which 
none of these relations gave him a claim. When it was 
necessary for Bonaparte to be in the open air for a long 
time, early in the morning, or late at evening, a huge fire 
was always built by the Chasseurs, to which he allowed 
no one to approach, unless to feed it with fuel, except 
Berthier. Backward and forward, with his hands behind 
his back, he would walk—his grave and thoughtful face 
bent on the ground—until the signals were made of which 
he was in expectation, when he would throw off his re- 
xerve, and call out to Berthier, “'To horse.” 

Bonaparte’s traveling carriage, a curiosity in itself, was 
arranged as much for Berthier as for himself. Notwith- 
standing the drawers for his despatches, and his portable 
library, he had a part of it partitioned off for the latter. 
True, he did not give him half, nor allow him the 
dormeuse, on which he himself could recline and refresh 
himself. But Berthier was content even with the privi- 
lege allowed him, though it furnished him anything but 
repose, for Bonaparte made use of the time in which his 
cortege was sweeping like a whirlwind along the road, to 
examine despatches, and the reports of the position, etc. 
As he read he dictated his directions, which Berthier 
jotted down, and, at the next stopping-place, filled out 
with a precision that satisfied even his rigorous master. 

Methodical in all he did—doing nothing in confusion— 
the rapid hints thrown out by Napoleon assumed a 
symmetry and order under his pen that required no ex- 
planation, and searce ever needed an alteration. In this 
department he was almost as tireless as Napoleon himself. 
He would write all night, with a clearness of comprehen- 
sion and ‘an accuracy of detail, that was perfectly surpris- 
ing. Apparently without the mental grasp and vigor 
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necessary to comprehend the gigantic plans he filled out 
with such admirable precision, he nevertheless mapped. 
them down as if they had been his own. A hint from 
Napoleon was sufficient for him; for so accustomed had 
he become to the action of his mind, that he could almost 
anticipate his orders. He had lived, and moved, and 
breathed so long in the atmosphere of that intellect, that 
he became a perfect reflector to it. He knew the meaning 
of every look and gesture of the Emperor, and a single 
glance would arrest him, as if it had the power to blast. 

At the battle of Eylau, when Augereau’s shattered. 
ranks came flying past him, pursued by the enemy, Napo- 
leon suddenly found himself, with only his staff about 
him, in presence of a column of four thousand Russians. 
His capture seemed inevitable, for he was on foot, and 
almost breast to breast with the column. Berthier im- 
mediately, in great trepidation, called out for the horses. 
Napoieon gave him a single look, which pinned him as 
silent in his place as if he had been turned to stone. 
Instead of mounting his horse, he ordered a battalion of 
his guard to charge. The audacious column paused, and, 
before it could recover from its surprise, six battalions of 
the Old Guard, and Murat’s Cavalry, were upon it, rend- 
ing it to pieces. 

So perfectly mechanical was his mind, that it was impos- 
sible to confuse him by the rapid accumulation of business 
on his hands. He was, among papers, what Bonaparte 
‘was on 2 battlefield—always himself; clear-headed and 
correct, bringing order out of confusion, in a manner that 
delighted his exacting master. Bonaparte appreciated 
this quality in his major-general, and tasked it to the 
utmost. He once said that this was the great merit of 
Berthier, and of “inestimable importance” to him. 
“No other could possibly have replaced him.” The serv- 
ices he performed were amply rewarded by making him 
Marshal of the Empire, grand huntsman, Prince of Nenf- 
chatel, and Prince of Wagram. Yet, such a low opinion 
did Napoleon have of this Prince and Marshal’s character, 
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that he once said: “Nature has evidently designated 
mapy for a subordinate situation; and among them is 
Berthier. Ag chief of the staff, he had no superior; but 
he was not fit to command five hundred men.” 

From this intimate relationship with Napoleon, how- 
ever, and all the orders coming through his hands, many 
began to think he was the light of Napoleon’s genius. 
“Napoleon and Berthier” were coupled so constantly in 
men’s mouths, that they began to be joined in praise by 
those who knew neither personally, and there might, to 
this day, have been a great difference of opinion respect- 
ing his merit, if he had never attempted anything more 
than to obey orders. 

Still Berthier showed at times ability which brought on 
him the commendations of the Commander-in-chief. At 
Lodi, Arcola, and indeed throughout the first campaign of 
the young Bonaparte, he behaved with so much bravery, 
and brought such aid to the army, that he was most 
honorably mentioned in the reports to the Directory. 

On Bonaparte’s return to Paris, after his victorious 
campaign in Italy, Berthier was left in command of the 
army. Not long after, in an émeute in Rome, the French 
Legation was, assailed, and the young General Duphet 
killed, which brought an order from the Directory to 
Berthier to march on the city. Arrived at the gates of 
the home of the Caesars, the soldiers were transported 
with enthusiasm ; and they, with the republican citizens, 
conducted Berthier through the Porta di Popolo in tri- 
umph to the Capitol,as the victorious generals of old 
were wont tobe borne. The intoxicated multitude, think- 
ing the days of ancient glory, when Rome was a republic, 
had returned, sang the following memorable hymn as 
they carried him toward the Capitol: 


Romain, leve les yeux: 14 fut le Capitole ; 
Ce pont est le pont du Coclés, 

Ces chardons sont couverts des cendres de Scévole, 
Lucréce dort sous ces cyprés, 
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La Brutus immolala race ; 
Ici c’engloutit Curtius ; 
Et Cesar & cette autre place 
Fut poignardé par Cassius. 
Rome, la liberté t‘uppelie | 
Romp tes fers, ose t’affranchir ; 
Un Romain dort libre pour elle, 
Pour elle un Romain dort mourir. 


Te Deum was chanted in St. Peter’s by fourteen zardi. 
nals, and the old Roman form of government proclaimed 
in the ancient Forum. 

But he was no sooner installed in his place, than he be- 
gan to practice such extortion and pillage, that even his 
own. officers broke out in open complaints against him; 
and he had to leave the army and set out for Paris. 

He was one of those selected by Bonaparte to accompany 
him to Egypt. Berthier could not bear to leave his “be- 
loved General’s” side; but, though forty-three years of 
age, he had conceived such a violent passion for one Ma- 
dame Visconti, that it quite upset his weak intellect, and 
drove him into paroxysms of grief, when he thought also 
of leaving the object of his passion. He hastened to Tou- 
lon, and told Bonaparte that he was sick, and could not 
go; and requested to be left behind. But his prayers 
and tears fell on a heart that had no sympathy with such 
nonsense, and he was forced to set sail. The long, tedi- 
ous voyage—the separation of so many thousand miles— 
the new and glorious field to honor and fame which 
Egypt spread out before him, could not drive the image 
of his dear Visconti from his mind. He had a tent placed 
beside his own fitted up in the most elegant style, in 
which was suspended the portrait of this lady. Here 
“the chief of the staff of the army of Egypt” would retire 
alone, and, prostrating himself before it, indulge in the 
most passionate expressions of love and grief, and went 
so far at times even as to burn incense to it, as if it were 
a goddess, and he an ignorant devotee. At Alexandria, 
his grief became so intense, that he besought Bonaparte 
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to allow him to return. Finding it impossible to drive 
this absurd passion from the turned head of his major- 
general, he at length granted his request. Poor Berthier 
bade his commander a solemn farewell, and departed. In 
a few hours, however, he returned, his eyes swimming in 
tears, saying, after all, he could not leave his “beloved 
General.” 

He accompanied Bonaparte in his return to France, and 
with Lannes and Murat was his chief reliance and con- 
fidant in his plans, to overturn the Directory. After the 
establishment of the Consular system, and his own ap- 
pointment as First Consul, Napoleon did not forget the 
services of Berthier, but gave to him the portfolio of War. 
He bestowed on him also, at different times, large sums 
of money, which might as well have been thrown in the 
Seine, as to all good they did this imbecile spendthrift. 
On one occasion he presented him with a magnificent 
diamond worth nearly twenty thousand dollars, saying: 
“Take thig; we frequently play high: lay it up against 
atime of need.” In a few hours it was sparkling on the 
head of his lady-love. 

This mad passion, outliving separation, change, and all 
the excitements of the camp and battle-field, was doomed 
toa most bitter disappointment. At the urgent request 
of Napoleon, he finally married a princess of Bavaria. 
But scarcely was the marriage consummated when, as if 
on purpose to complete his despair, the husband of Ma- 
dame Visconti died. This was too much for Berthier. 
Cursing his miserable fate, he hastened to Napoleon over- 
come with grief, exclaiming: « What a miserable man J 
am! Had I been only a little more constant, Madame 
Visconti would have been my wife.” 

I remarked before that Berthier might possibly have 
passed for a good general, had he not gratuitously re- 
‘vealed his own weakness to the eyes of Europe. At the 
opening of the campaigns of Abensberg, Landshut, and 
Echmuhl, Napoleon dispatched him to the headquarters 
of the army, with definite directions—ithe sum of which 
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was, to concentrate all the forces around Ratisbon, unless 
the enemy made an attack before the 15th, in which case 
he was to concentrate them on the Lech, around Donau- 
werth. Berthier, seized with some wonderful idea of his 
own, instead of carrying out the Emperor’s orders to the 
very letter, as he had ever before done, acted directly con- 
trary to them. Instead of concentrating the army, he 
scattered it. The Austrians were advancing, and the 
notion instantly seized him of executing a prodigious feat, 
and of stopping the enemy at ll points. 

Massena and Davoust, commanding the two principal 
corps of the army, he separated a hundred miles from 
each other, while at the same time he placed Lefebvre, 
Wrede, and Oudinot in so absurd a position that these ex- 
perienced generals were utterly amazed. Davoust be- 
came perfectly furious at the folly of Berthier—told him 
he was dooming the army to utier destruction, while 
Massena urged his strong remonstrance against this sui- 
cidal measure. As he wasacting under Napoleon’s orders, 
however, they were compelled to obey him, though some 
of the marshals declared that he was a traitor,and had 
been bribed to deliver up the army. Nothing but the 
slowness of the Archduke’s advance saved them. His 
army ofa hundred and twenty thousand men could, at this 
juncture, have crushed them almost at a blow, if it had 
possessed one-quarter the activity Napoleon soon after 
evinced. While matters were in this deplorable state, 
and Berthier was in an agony at his own folly, and utterly 
at loss what to do, Napoleon arrived atheadquarters. He 
was perfectly amazed at the perilous position in which his 
army was placed. 

His hasty interrogations of every one around him soon 
placed the condition of the two armies clearly before bim ; 
and his thoughts and actions, rapid as lightning, quickly 
showed that another spirit was at the head of affairs. Off- 
cers were dispatched hither and thither on the fleetest 
horses—Berthier’s orders were all countermanded, and 
the concentration of the army was effected barely in time 
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to save it. Immediately on his arrival at Donauwerth he 
dispatched a note to Berthier, saying: “What you have 
done appears so strange, that if I was not aware of your 
friendship, I should think you were betraying me. 
Davoust is at this moment more completely at the Arch- 
duke’s disposal than my own.” Davoust was also per- 
fectly aware of this, but thought only of fulfilling his 
orders like a brave man. In speaking of this afterward, 
Napoleon said: “You cannot imagine in what » condition 
I found the army on my arrival, and to what dreadful re- 
verses it was exposed if we had to deal with an enterpris- 
ing enemy. I shall take care that I am not surprised 
again in such a manner.” The chief of the staff was never 
after suspected of being anything more than a mere in- 
strument in the hands of the Emperor. 

The change that passed over the French army was in- 
stantaneous, and the power of intellect and genius, work- 
ing with lightning-like rapidity, was never more clearly 
seen than in the different aspect Napoleon put on affairs 
ina single day. Under his all-pervading, all-embracing 
spirit, order rose out of confusion, and strength out of 
‘weakness. Had an Austrian general committed such a 
plunder in his presence as Berthier did in the face of the 
Archduke Charles, he would have utterly annihilated 
him. 

It is useless to follow Berthier through the long cam- 
paigns, in which he never quitted the Emperor’s side, as 
he only now and then appears above the surface, and then 
merely as a good chief of the staff, and a valuable aid in the 
cabinet with his topographical knowledge. He was with 
him in his last efforts to save Paris and his throne. He, 
with Caulincourt, was by his side in that gloomy night 
when, in his haste to get to his capital, he could not wait 
for his carriage, but walked on foot for a mile, chafing 
like a fettered lion. They were the only auditors of that 
terrible soliloquy that broke from his lips as he strode on 
through the darkness. Just before, when news was brought 
that Paris had capitulated, the expression of his face as he 
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turned to Caulincourt and exclaimed, “Do you hear 
that?” was enough to freeze one with horror; but now 
his sufferings melted the heart with pity. 

Paris was illuminated by the innumerable watch-fires 
that covered the heights, and around it the allied troops 
were shouting in unbounded exultation over the glorious 
victory that compensated them for all their former losses ; 
while but fifteen miles distant, on foot, walked its king and 
emperor through the deep midnight—his mighty spirit 
wrung with such agony that the sweat stood in large drops 
on his forehead, and his lips worked in the most painful 
excitement. Neither Berthier nor Caulincourt dared to 
interrupt the rapid soliloquy of the fallen Emperor, as he 
muttered in fierce accents: “I burned the pavement—my 
horses were swift as the wind, but still I felt oppressed 
with an intolerable weight; something extraordinary was 
passing within me. I asked them to hold out only twenty- 
fourhours. Miserable wretches thatthey are! Marmont, 
too, who had sworn that he would be hewn in pieces 
rather than surrender! And Joseph ran off, too—my 
very brother! ‘To surrender the capital to the enemy— 
what poltroons! They had my orders; they knew that, 
on the 2d of April, I would be here at the head of seventy 
thousand men! My brave scholars, my National Guard, 
who had promised to defend my son ; all men with aheart 
in their bosoms, would have joined to combat at my side! 
And so they have capitulated, betrayed their brother, their 
sountry, their sovereign—degraded France in the sight of 
furope! Entered into a capital of eight hundred thousand. 
souls, without firmgashot! It is too dreadful! That 
comes of trusting cowards and fools. When I am not 
there, they do nothing but heap blunder on blunder. What 
has been done with the artillery? They should have had 
two hundred pieces, and ammunition fora month. Every 
one has lost his head ; and yet Joseph inagines that he can 
lead an army, and Clarke is vain enough to think him- 
self a minister ; but I begin to think Savary is right, and 
that he is a traitor;” then suddenly rousing himself, as 
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# from a troubled dream, and as if unable to believe so 
great a disaster, he turned fiercely on Caulincourt and Ber- 
thier and exclaimed: “Set off, Caulincourt; fly to the 
allied lines; penetrate to headquarters; you have full 
powers; FLy! Fiy!”* 

It was with difficulty that Berthier and Caulincourt 
could persuade him that the capitulation had been con- 
cluded. ‘Yielding at length to the irreversible stroke of 
fate, he turned back, joined his carriages, and hastened to 
Fontainebleau, where he arrived a little after sunrise. 

That was a gloomy day for him ;and while he was pon- 
dering on his perilous position, endeavoring to pierce the 
night of misfortune that now enveloped him, Paris was 
shaking to the acclamation of the multitude, as the allied 
armies defiled through the streets. Caulincourt had been 
sent off to make terms with the victors, but nothing would 
do but Napoleon’s abdication —and he was forced to resign. 
Then commenced the shameful desertion of his followers, 
which broke his great heart, and drove him in his anguish 
to attempt the destruction of his life. 

Among these feeble and false-hearted men was Berthier. 
Napoleon was a crownless, throneless man, without an 
army—without favor, or the gifts they bring—and Ber- 
thier had no longer any motive for attaching himself to 
him, except that of honor and noble affection— both of 
which he was entirely destitute of. Afraid to turn traitor 
before his benefactor’s face, he asked permission to go 
to Paris on business, promising to return the next day. 
When he had left, Napoleon turned to the Duke of Bas- 
sano, and said—* He will not return.” “ What!” replied 
the Duke, “can Berthier take such a farewell?” “He 
will not return,” calmly replied Napoleon. “He was born 
a courtier. Ina few days you will seemy Vice Constable 
begging an appointment from the Bourbons. It mortifies 
me to see men I have raised so high in the eyes of Europe, 
sink so low. What have they done with that halo of 


* Vide Caulincourt and Alison. 
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glory, through which men have been wont to contemplate 
them?” 

He was right; Berthier returned nomore. Too mean to 
entertain or even act a noble sentiment—and yet with suffi. 
cient conscience to feel the glaring ingratitude and base- 
ness of his treachery, and fearing to confrontthe man who 
had elevated him to honor, and heaped countless benefits on 
his head; he shrunk away like a thief, to kiss the foot of 
a Bourbon. A few days after, he presented himself at 
the head of the Marshals before Louis XVIII. saying— 
“France having groaned for the last twenty-five years 
under the weight of the misfortunes which oppressed her, 
had looked forward to the happy day which now shines 
upon her.” 

This infamous falsehood, crowning his base treason, 
ingratitude, and blasphemy, was uttered within one week 
after he had sworn to Bonaparte he would never desert 
him, whatever adversity might befall him. When the 
Bourbon King made his public entry into Paris, Berthier 
was seen riding in front of the carriage in all the pomp 
of his new situation. But even the common people could 
not witness the disgrace this companion and private friend. 
of Napoleon put on human nature, insilence. As he rode 
along, reproachful voices met his ear, saying, “Go to the 
island of Elba, Berthier! go to Elba!” There was his 
place. Honor, gratitude, affection, manhood—all called 
him there, but called in vain. A seat in the Chamber of 
Peers, and a command in the King’s body-guard, were the 
price he received for covering himself with infamy in the 
sight of the world. 

But his baseness was doomed toreceive another reward, 
for the next year Napoleon was again in France. As 
Louis withdrew to Ghent, Berthier wished to accompany 
him ; but the King had sufficient penetration to see that 
one who had deserted his greatest friend and benefactor 
in the hour of adversity, would not be slow to betray 
him ; and hence intimated that he could dispense with 
his company. Trusted by no one, he retired to Bomberg, 
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in his father-in-law’s dominions. Here, on ng the first 
May, 1815, he was seen leaning out of the windo,by the 
hotel, as the allies were defiling past, in their retreat zr to 
France, A moment after, his mangled body was liftet. 
from the pavement, where it lay crushed and lifeless at 
the very feet of the Russian soldiers. Some say he 
was thrown out by the soldiers themselves; others, that 
he leaped purposely from the window to destroy himself. 
Ilis death is shrouded in mystery; but the common belief 
is, that, Judas-like, stung with remorse and shame for his 
treachery, and finding himself deserted by his new 
master, and fearing the vengeance of his old one, he took 
this method of ending a life which had become burden- 
some, and added to all his other crimes that of suicide. 

But he need not have feared Bonaparte—he held him 
in too great contempt to make him an object of vengeance, 
and was heard to say, on his march to Paris, “The only 
revenge I wish on this poor Berthier, would be to see him 
in his costume of captain of the body-guard of Louis.” 
He knew that he would writhe under his smile of con- 
tempt, more than under the stroke of a lance. 

Berthier wrote a history of the expedition into Egypt, 
and, if he had survived Napoleon, would probably have 
given an account of his private life, which would have 
added much to the facts already collected. 


Ir. 
MARSHAL AUGEREAU. 


His Early Life and Character—His Campaigns in Italy—Battle of 
Castiglione—Battle of Arcola—Revolution of the 18th Fruc- 
tidor~Charge at Eylau—His Traitorous Conduct and Dis- 
grace. 


Tuene is very little pleasure in contemplating a charac- 
ter like that of Augereau, especially when one is led, from 
his rank and titles, to expect great qualities. Augereau 
had simple bravery, nothing more, to render him worthy 
of a place amid the Marshals of the Empire. He was not 
even a second-rate man in anything but courage; and 
there he had no superior. As a fierce fighter—one whose 
charge was like a thunderbolt, and whose tenacity in the 
midst of carnage and ruin nothing seemed able to shake 
—he was worthy to command beside Massena, Ney, 
Lannes, Davoust, and Murat—but there the equality 
ended. He owed his Marshal’s baton not so much to his 
generalship, as to his having served in Bonaparte’s first 
campaigns in Italy, and helped, by his bravery, to lay the 
foundation-stone of the young Corsican’s fame. 

Napoleon, in the height of his power, did not forget 
the young Chiefs, with whom he won his first laurels, 
and to whose unsurpassed valor he owed the wondrous 
success of his first campaigns. It was with such men as 
Murat, Massena, Lannes, Victor, and Augereau, that he 
conquered four armies, each large as his own. With all 
his genius, he could have accomplished so much with no 
other men. In those rapid and forced marches—those 
resistless onsets, and in that tireless activity, without which 
he was ruined—these men were equal to his wishes and 
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his wants. Massena and Augereau were among the first 
of these fiery leaders, and astonished Europe by the 
prilliancy of their exploits. Bonaparte, in his letter to 
the Directory, calls him “the brave Augereau.” At Lodi, 
Castiglione, and Arcola, he won his ducal title, and his 
Marshal’s staff. 

Born November 14, 1757, inthe Faubourg St. Marceau, 
of Paris, the son of a grocer, Pierre-Francois Charles 
Augereau always retained the marks of his origin. Liv- 
ing ina democratic quarter of the city, and sprung from a 
democratic stock, he was as thorough a Jacobin as ever 
outraged humanity. 

Of an adventurous, ardent spirit, he left Paris when a 
mere youth, and entered the army of the King of Naples 
aga common soldier. Finding nothing to do, and appar- 
ently nothing to gain in the service, he left it in mingled 
disappointment and disgust. Poor and without friends, 
he taught fencing in Naples, as a means of support, and 
remained there till he was thirty-five years of age. But 
the all-powerful Revolution, which dragged into its vortex 
every stern and fierce spirit France possessed, soon hurried 
him into scenes more congenial to his tastes. Being com- 
pelled to leave Naples, in 1792, by the edict of the King, 
which forced all Frenchmen of Revolutionary principles 
out of the kingdom, he returned to Paris, and enlisted as 
a volunteer in the army of the Pyrenees. 

- Here he had a clear field for his daring, and soon won 
himself a reputation that secured his rapid promotion. 
When he entered the army as a volunteer, he was thirty- 
five years of age—at thirty-eight he found himself briga- 
dier-general, and in two years more general of division. 
Foremost in the place of danger—resistless in the onset, 
he had acquired a reputation for dering, that made him 
a fit companion for Napoleon in his Italian campaigns. 
Though so much older than the Commander-in-chief, he 
soon learned to bow to his superior genius, and followed. 
him with a courage and fidelity that did not go unre. 
warded. 
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T have often imagined the first interview between the 
young Bonaparte and the veteran generals of the Army 
of Italy. There were Rampon, Massena, and Augereau, 
crowned with laurels they had won on many a hard-fought 
field. Here was a young man, sent to them ae their Com- 
mander-in-chief, only twenty-seven years of age. Pale, 
thin, with a stoop in his shoulders, his personal appear- 
ance indicated anything but the warrior. And what else 
had he to recommend him? He had directed some artil- 
lery successfully against Toulon, and quelled a mob in 
Paris, and that wasall. He had no rank in civil matters— 
indeed, had scarcely been heard of—and now,a mere 
stripling, without experience, never having conducted an 
army in his life, he appears before the two scarred gener- 
als, Massena and Augereau, both nearly forty years of age, 
as their Commander-in-chief. When called to pay their 
first visit to him, on his arrival, they were utterly amazed 
at the folly of the Directory. The war promised to be a 
mere farce. Young Bonaparte, whose quick eye detected 
the impression he had made on them, soon, by the firm- 
ness of his manner and. his vigor of thought, modified 
their feelings. At the Council of War, called to discuss 
the proper mode of commencing hostilities, Rampon vol- 
unteered a great deal of sage advice—recommended cir- 
cumspection and prudence ; and spoke of the experienced 
generals that were opposed to them. 

Bonaparte listened, full of impatience, till he was 
through ; and then replied, in his impetuous manner: 
« Permit me, gentlemen, with all due deference to your 
excellent observations, to suggest some new ideas. The 
art of war, rest assured, is yet in its infancy. For many 
ages men have made war ina theattical and effeminate 
manner. Now is not the time for enemies mutually to 
appoint a place of combat, and advancing, with their hats 
in hand, say, ‘ Gentlemen, will you have the goodness to 
fire? We must cut the enemy in pieces—-precipitate our- 
selves like a torrent on their battalions, and grind them 
to powder ; that is, bring back war to its primitive state— 
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aight as Alexander and Cesar did. Experienced generals 
conduct the troops opposite to us!—So much the better, 
so much the better! It is not their experience that will 
avail them against me. Mark my words, they will soon 
burn their books on tactics, and know not what todo... . 
The system I adopt is favorable to the profession of arms ; 
every soldier becomes a hero; for when men are launched. 
forward. with impetuosity, there is no time for reflection, 
and they will do wonders. Yes, gentlemen, the first on- 
set of the Italian army will give birth to a new epoch in 
military affairs. As for us, we must hurl ourselves on the 
Soe like a thunderbolt, and smite like it. Disconcerted by our 
tactics, and not during to put them in execution, they rill 
Sly before us as the shudes of night before the uprising sun.” 

The manner and tone in which this was said, and that 
eloquence, too, which afterward so frequently electrified 
the soldiers, took the old generals by surprise, and Auge- 
reau and Massena turned to each other with significant 
looks; and Rampon, after he bad gone out, remarked, 
«Here is a man that will yet cut out work for govern- 
ment.” 

Such feelings and bold projects suited well the impetu- 
ous and daring Augereau, and Bonaparte could not have 
had a better general in the kind of war he was to wage. 
‘Where it was to be marching all night, and fighting all 
day, for days in succession—and one must be equal to 
three, by the rapidity of his movements and the force of 
his onsets—Augereau was just theman. There was little 
room for the exhibition of military tactics on the part of 
the several commanders. The whole theater of war was 
under the immediate inspection of Bonaparte. He planned 
and directed everything, without going through even the 
form of calling a council of war. His officers had simply 
to obey orders—and to a man like Augereat, who could 
never reason, but was great in action—this was the very 
field for him to win fame in. There was little room for 
mistakes, except on the field of battle, and he made few 
there. Tell him to storm such 4 battery, cross such a 
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river, in the midst of a murderous fire, or force such a 
wing of the army, and he would do it, if it was to be done. 
His soldiers loved him with devotion, and would follow 
him into any danger. His activity and rapidity of motion, 
together with his tireless energy, also rendered him a 
powerful ally to Bonaparte. 

In campaigns where such velocity of movement was 
necessary, in order to compensate for numbers, that the 
army seemed endowed with wings, flying from point to 
point, to the utter astonishment of the enemy, and an en- 
durance was demanded that could cope with that of Bona- 
parte, who seemed made of iron, Augereau was at home. 
Thus, in the first battle of Montenotte, we find him fight- 
ing beside the young Corsican, and, at the close of the 
battle, left in command, with instructions to renew the 
attack in the night. But not yet fully understanding the 
spirit that headed the army, he neglected to obey the order, 
and. hence lost a great advantage. 

A few days after, he assailed the Piedmontese, at Mil- 
lesimo, and won that bloody battle. With such fury did 
he charge them, and so terrible was the chock, that every 
pass leading into Piedmont was forced ; and in the hurry 
and tumult of the overthrow, their general was driven, 
for self-preservation, with ten thousand men, into an old 
and impregnable castle. Around this structure Augereau 
formed his columns, and marched boldly up to carry it by 
assault. Then commenced one of those struggles of 
knightly days. The assailants rained down stones and 
rocks, and missiles of every description, which bore away 
whole companies at a time. Amid the cries and shouts of 
the assailants, and the falling of stones, the combat raged, 
till night closed the scene. In the morning, Provera, the 
Piedmontese commander, was compelled to surrender. 

Piedmont was humbled, and entered into a treaty with 
Bonaparte. In the two engagements at Castiglione, he 
fought one alone, and one with Bonaparte; and earned the 
title of Duke of Castiglione, which the Emperor afterward 
bestowed on him. Bonaparte advanced with Massena on 
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Conato, and sent Augereaun to drive the Austrians from the 
heights of Castiglione. The latter had driven General 
Valette from them the day before; and Augereau was sent 
to retake them. Valette, though he fought with an obsti- 
nacy that would have honored an Austrian, had not re- 
sisted with the courage that must animate the Army of 
Italy, if it would not be lost. It wasno common firmness 
that could resist the successive shocks to which it was ex- 
posed. While one was compelled to fight two, and as he 
beat them, ever fight other two—a courage and tenacity 
were needed. that no ordinary assault could overcome. 

Bonaparte, in his fierce rides to and fro to different parts 
of the army, had killed five horses in a few days. He him- 
self had planned the campaigns—fought at the head of 
the columns—marched all night, and battled all next day 
—bivouacked with the common soldier, and eaten his 
coarse bread—passed sleepless nights and anxious days— 
and to have an important post yielded because assailed by 
superior force was an example which, if followed, would 
insure his overthrow—and he made an example of Valette 
to the whole army. He broke him in presence of his own 
troops and all the officers; thus stamping him with ever- 
lasting disgrace. He wished to impress on his officers and 
men, that he expected desperate deeds of them, and noth- 
ing else would satisfy him. No sooner was this done, than 
he sent Augereau to retake the lost heights. 

Burning with rage at the disgrace Valette had brought 
on the French arms, he departed with exultation on his 
dangerous mission. Never would Ae be broke in the pres- 
ence of his soldiers for want of courage. Bonaparte 
might break his sword above his grave—but never fix the 
stain of cowardice on his name. He reached Castiglione 
as Bonaparte arrived at Lonato. Burning with impatience, 
he formed his men into columns, and rushed to the assault. 

Then commenced one of the most terrible days of Au- 
gereau’s life. Placing himself at the head of his troops, 
be moved up the slope, and entered the storm of grape- 
shot that swept the hill-side. His smitten columns 
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staggered before it—then closed up the rent ranks, and 
marched, with a shout of defiance, forward. But when 
they came within range of the musketry also, the double 
storm was too severe to withstand; and they recoiled be- 
fore it. Augerean rallied them again to the attack, and 
the brave fellows joyfully entered the destructive fire over 
the dead. bodies of their companions; but the overwhelm- 
ing force of such superior numbers, and such commanding 
and powerful batteries was too much for human energy; 
and again the army slowly and reluctantly swung back 
its bleeding, mangled form down the hill. Augereau, be- 
grimed with powder and smoke, and enraged at the defeats 
he endured, seemed to court death. Where the balls fell 
thickest, there was he fighting in front of his men; and 
where the storm raged flercest he was seen sternly breast- 
ing it. 

Again and again did he lead his exhausted and di- 
minished army to the perilous assault; and there, in the 
midst of whole companies that fell at evéry discharge, 
cheer on the soldiers. Amid the dead and the dying, he 
moved that day like a spirit of the infernal world. He 
seemed impervious to bullets; while the fierce purpose 
of his heart, to carry those heights or leave his crushed. 
army and his own body upon them, imparted to his as- 
pect and his movements desperation that told his men 
that victory or annihilation was before them. For the 
last time did he lead them to the assault—the heights 
were carried, amid deafening cheers—and the French 
standards waved from the summit. Augereav’s brow 
cleared up; and, as he looked off from the spot of victory, 
he saw Bonaparte hastening to his relief. The heart of 
this veteran swelled with pride as he received the com- 
mendations of the young commander-in-chief. Bonaparte 
never forgot this battle; and years after, when a captive 
on. the isle of St. Helena, he said, “Ah! thot was the most 
briliant day of Augerean’s life.” 
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BATTLE OF CASTIGLIONE. 


A few days after the second battle of Castiglione was 
fought, and Italy again put up as the mighty stake. The 
two armies stood perpendicular toa range of hills that 
crossed the plain on Bonaparte’s left. On these heights 
the left wing of the French and the right of the Austrians 
rested, while thetwo armies stretched in parallel lines 
out into the plain. All night long had Bonaparte been 
riding among his troops to arrange them for the coming 
conflict, and when daylight first broke over the eastern 
hills, he saw Serrurier’s division approaching the field 
of battle. The action then commenced on the heights 
where Massena commanded. The two armies, inactive 
on the plain below, turned their eyes upon the hillside 
where volumes of smoke were rising in the motning air; 
and the incessant roll of musketry amid strains of martial 
music, told where their companions were struggling in 
the encounter of death. Augereau commanded the center 
in the plain, and as he watched the firing along the 
heights, his impatient spirit could scarcely brook the in- 
action to which he was doomed. 

At length he received the welcome orders to charge. 
The onset was tremendous, and though the Austrians— 
being superior in numbers by one-third—resisted bravely, 
they were at length forced to yield to the shock. The 
whole line along the heights and through the plain bent 
backward in the struggle, and finally turned in full re- 
treat. The victory was in the hands of the French, but 
the soldiers were too weary to urge the pursuit. Thesun 
was stooping to the western horizon when the combat 
was done, and the exhausted army slept on the field of 
battle For days they had marched and combated with- 
out cessation, and humble endurance could go no further. 
Even Bonaparte was worn out, for his slender frame had 
been tasked to the utmost, and his thin features looked 
haggard and wan. He had galloped from division to 
division over the country, superintending every movement 
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and directing every advance; for he would trust no vue 
with his orders, since the slightest mistake would ruin 
him. Nothing but lofty genius, combined with ceaseless 
energy and the most tireless activity, could have saved his 
army. It is said that during these six days he never took 
off his boots, or even lay down. 

A week of such mental and physical excitement, with- 
out one moment’s interval of repose, was enough to 
shatter the most iron constitution; and it is no wonder 
he is found writing to the Directory that his strength is 
gone, and all is gone but his courage. With thirty thou- 
sand men he had, these six days, defeated sixty thousand— 
zilled and taken prisoners two-thirds the number of his 
own army, and astonished the world by his achieve- 
ments. 

The next day Augereau was pressing after the flying 
enemy, and entered Verona in triumph. <A few weeks 
after he and Massena fought their way into Bassano to- 
gether through the fire of the enemy, leaving the ground 
without covered with the dead. Bonaparte arrived at 
night on the field of battle, and as he was spurring his 
horse through the corpses that strewed the ground, a 
dog leaped out from under the closk of his dead master, 
and barked furiously at him. He would now lick his un- 
conscious master, then stop to bark at Napoleon, and 
again return to his caresses. The silence of the mournful 
scene broken gsoabruptly by this faithful dog—the strength 
of Lis attachment ouiliving that of all other friends, 
and showing itself here on the field of the dead—and the 
picture of that affectionate creature lavishing its unheeded 
caresses on the hand that should feed it no more~pro- 
duced an impression on his heart that he never forgot, and 
affected him more than that of any other battle scene of 
his life. But perhaps Augereau never appeared to greater 
advantage then at the 
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Bonaparte, wearied by continual fighting—exhausted by 
his very victories—was with his army of fifteen thousand 
men at Verona, when a fresh army of more than thirty 
thousand suddenly appeared before the town. His posi- 
tion was desperate, and his ruin apparently inevitable. 
The soldiers murmured, saying, “ After destroying two 
armies, we are expected to destroy also those from the 
Rhine.” Complaints and discouragements were on every 
side; but in this crisis, Napoleon, without consulting any 
one, took one of those sudden resolutions that seem the 
result of inspiration. ° 

In the rear of the Austrians was a large marsh, crossed 
by two long causeways, and on these he determined to 
place his army. Crossing the Adige twice during the 
night, the morning saw his army in two divisions,—one 
under Massena, and the other under Augereau,—stretched 
in two massive columns on these two dykes, while on 
every side of them was a deep marsh. This daring and 
consummate stroke, none but the genius of Bonaparte 
would ever have conceived, or dared to have adopted, if 
proposed. Along these narrow causeways numbers gave 
no advantage; everything depended on the courage and 
firmness of the heads of the columns. 

With Augereau and Massena to lead on his own, he had 
no doubt of success. Augereau, leading his column along 
the causeway on which he was posted, came up to the 
Adige and bridge of Arcola—on the opposite side of 
which was the town of Arcola—and attempted to force 
it; but the tremendous fire that swept it almost annihi- 
jated the head of the column, and it fell back. It was 
then he performed the daring deed, which Bonaparte on. 
his arrival imitated. Seeing his men recoil before the 
fire, he seized a pair of colors, and bidding his men 
follow after, rushed, on the bridge and planted them in the 
midst of the iron storm. With aloud and cheering shout, 
the brave troops rushed to the charge; but nothing could 
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withstand that murderous fire. The head of the column 
sank on the bridge, and Augereau himself, overthrown, 
was borne back in the refluent tide of his followers. 

Soon after, the Austrians, under Mitrouski, attacked 
him in tum upon the dyke; but after a fierce struggle he 
repulsed them, and chasing them over the bridge, again 
attempted to pass it. But though the column advanced 
with the utmost intrepidity into the volcano that blazed 
at the farther extremity, the fire was too severe to with- 
stand, and it again recoiled, and the soldiers threw them- 
selves down behind the dyke to escape the bullets. 

At this critical juncture, Bonaparte, who deemed the 
possession of Arcola of vital importance, came up on a 
furious gallop. Springing from his horse, he hastened to 
the soldiers lying along the dyke, and asking them if they 
were the conquerors of Lodi, seized a standard, as Auge- 
reau had done, and exclaiming, “Follow your General!” 
advanced through a perfect hurricane of grape-shot to the 
center of the bridge, and planted it there. The brave 
grenadiers pressed with level bayonets close after their 
intrepid leader; but, unable to endure the tempest of fire 
and of lead which the hotly worked battery hurled in 
their faces, they seized Bonaparte in their arms, and 
trampling over the dead and dying, came rushing back 
through the smoke of battle. 

But the Austrians pressed close after the disordered 
column, and drove it into the marsh in the rear, where 
Bonaparte was left up to his arms in the water. But the 
next moment, finding their beloved chief was gone, the 
soldiers cried out, over the roar of battle, “Forward, to 
save your General!” Pausing in their flight, they 
wheeled and charged the advancing enemy, and driving 
them back over the morass, bore off in triumph the help- 
less Napoleon. In this deadly encounter of the heads of 
columns, and successive advances and repulses, the day 
wore away, and the shades of a November night parted 
the combatants. The Austrians occupied Arcola, while 
the French retired to Ronco, or sank to rest in the middle 
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of the causeways they had held with such firmness dur- 
ing the day. The smoke of the guns spread itself like a 
mist over the marsh, amid which the dead and dying lay 
together. 

In the morning the strife again commenced on this 
strange field of battle—two causeways in the midst of a 
marsh. The Austrians advanced in two columns along 
them, till they reached the center, when the French 
charged with the bayonet, and routed them with pro- 
digious slaughter—hurling them in the shock by crowds, 
from the dyke into the marsh. The second day passed 
as the first, and when night returned the roar of artillery 
ceased, and Bonaparte slept agai on the field of battle. 
The third morning broke over this dreadful scene, and 
the diminished, wearied armies roused themselves for a 
last great effort, Massena, charging on the run, cleared 
his dyke; while the left-hand one, after a desperate en- 
counter, was also swept of the enemy, and Arcola evacu- 
ated. 

Bonaparte, now thinking the enemy sufficiently dis- 
heartened and reduced to allow him to hazard an engage- 
ment in the open field, deployed his army into the plain 
across the Alpon, where the two armies drew up in order 
of battle. Before the signal for the onset, he resorted to 
a stratagem, in order to give force to his attack. He 
sent twenty-five trumpeters through a marsh of reeds 
that reached to the left wing of the Austrians, with orders 
to sound the charge the moment the combat became 
general. He then ordered Massena and Augereau to ad- 
vance. With an intrepid step they moved to the attack, 
but were met with a firm resistance, when all at once the 
Austrians heard a loud blast of trumpets on their flank, 
as ifa whole division of cavalry was rushing to the charge. 
Terror-stricken at the sudden appearance of this new foe, 
they gave way and fled. At the same time the French 
garrison of Legnagno, in the rear, issuing forth, by order 
of Napoleon, and opening their fire upon the retiring ranks, 
completed the disorder, and the bloody battle of Arcola 
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‘was won. Augereau and Massena were the two heroes 
of this hard-fought field. 

This was in November—the next January the battle of 
Rivoli took place, and while Napoleon and Massena were 
struggling on the heights, Augereau was pressing the rear 
guard of the Austrians, who had come between him and 
the blockading force of Mantua. He had taken 1500 
prisoners, and fourteen cannon, and was still straining 
every effort to arrest the danger that was threatening the 
troops around the town, when Bonaparte arrived from the 
field of victory with reinforcements; and Mantua fell. 

In these astounding victories, Augereau appears as one 
of the chief actors. When all the other generals were 
wounded, he and Massena stood, the two pillars of Napo- 
leon’s fortune. To carry out successfully his system of 
tactics—requiring such great activity, firmness, and hero- 
ism—Augereau was all he could wish. Beloved by his 
soldiers, he could hurl them into any danger, and hold 
them firm against the most overwhelming numbers. 

After the fall of Mantua he was sent to Paris to pre- 
sent to the Directory sixty stands of colors, the fruits of 
the recent victories. His heroic conduct had paved the 
way for a cordinl reception; and the Directory had al- 
ready honored him, by presenting to him and Bonaparte 
the colors each had carried at Arcola, at the head of his 
grenadiers, and planted on the center of the bridge in the 
midst of the fire. 

The presentation of the colors was a magnificent sight. 
They were carried by sixty old veterans, who bore them 
along with the pride and martial bearing of youthful 
heroes. Augereau placed his father and mother beside 
him, notwithstanding their low origin; while one of his 
brothers acted as his aide-de-camp. The son had returned 
covered with glory, and they were called in to share it. 

The next June he was again sent to Paris for a double 
purpose: first, and chiefly, to get him out of the army, 
where his violent republican principles were fomenting 
disorder. With peace and idleness, came the discussion 
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of political subjects among the soldiers, and Augereau 
showed himself a thorough Jacobin. The second object 
was, to sustain the Directory, which was threatened with 
overthrow. Augereau was delighted with this mission; 
for he loved the strife of factions as much as he did the 
combat of the field, though much less fitted for it. He 
made himself ridiculous atonce. To be in Paris, which he 
first left a poor boy, as a victorious general—flattered on 
every side by eulogies and public entertainments—turned 
his head, and he went about bragging of his exploit-, and 
boasting that he had taught Bonaparte the art of war— 
indeed originated those brilliant plans to which the latter 
owed his victories. He frightened his best friends, all 
but Barras, who liked to see him among the Jacobins, utter- 
ing his ultra-revolutionary principles. There was no tam- 
ing him by reason, for Augereau was incapable of serious 
thought, and so they approached him through his vanity. 

At length he became a little more circumspect, and was 
appointed to the command of the 17th Military Division, 
of Paris. As Commander-in-chief, he soon played an im- 
portant part in the political affairs of the capital. The 
Revolution of the 18th Fructidor was effected by him. 
All had been prepared on the evening of the 17th, and at 
midnight the inhabitants of Paris were alarmed by see- 
ing twelve thousand soldiers, with Augereau at their 
head, marching toward the palace of the Tuileries. There 
was no commotion, no apparent cause for this extraor- 
dinary military display; yet all night long was heard the 
steady tramp of soldiers, and the heavy rumbling of artil- 
iery over the pavements. At length a solitary cannon, 
the signal gun, sent its roar over the breathless city, call- 
ing to mind the nights when the loud peal of the tocsin, 
and the beat of the alarm-drum, roused up the multitude 
to scenes of violence and blood. Immediately the troops 
approached the gates of the palace of the Tuileries, and 
ordered them to be opened. The guards refused, and 
there was preparation for resistance, when Augereau ap- 
peared with his staff. 
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Ramel, the commandant, notwithstanding the defection 
among his troops, still showed a disposition to resist, when 
Augereau thus addressed him: “Commandant Ramel, do 
you recognize me Chief of the 17th Military Division? ” 
“Yes,” replied Ramel. “ Well, then, as your superior offi- 
cer, I command you to place yourself under arrest.” Te 
immediately obeyed. At six o’clock in the morning, the 
Deputies were prisoners, and the Revolution effected. 

For the management of this affair, which Augereau at- 
tributed to his own cleverness, he expected and sought a 
seat in the Directory. He expostulated and threatened, 
but the Directors had used him all they wished, and they 
would not call him tosit among them. Ie had no other 
resource left, but to get a majority of the vote of the Coun- 
cils in his favor. Failing in this, also, he became turbu- 
lent and violent; and finally, as a last resort, the Direc- 
tory, to get rid of him, appointed him to the command of 
the army of Germany, a post left vacant by the death of 
General Hoche. Enacting the fool here, in his style of 
living, and the outward pretensions he exhibited, he final- 
ly alarmed the Directory by the Jacobinical principles he 
was disseminating in the army, and the discontent he 
spread among the inhabitants; and was deprived of his 
command, under the pretext of sending him to Perpignan, 
to collect an army that was destined for Portugal. This 
appointment was a mere farce, and Augercau was to all 
intents disgraced. In 1799, he was elected, by the depart- 
ment of the Upper Garonne, as a member of the Council 
of Five Hundred. 

When Bonaparte returned from Italy, Augereau with- 
drew from him, and during the revolution of the 18th of 
Bramaire, by which the Directory was overthrown, and 
the power of France passed into the hands of the First 
Consul, he stood ready to take advantage of any favorable 
movement to place himself at the head of the troops, and 
overwhelm the hero of Egypt and his friends. As things 
began to grow dark around Napoleon, in that most critical 
day of his life, he determined to go to the two councils 
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with his staff. He met Augereauon the way. The latter 
said to him sarcastically, “ There, you have got yourself into 
apretty plight.” “It was worse at Arcola,” was the brief 
reply of Bonaparte. 

The establishment of the Consular government, and the 
subsequent brilliant campaign of Marengo, wreughta won- 
derful change in Augereau’s republican principles, and he 
was glad to pay court to Napoleon; and, for his timely 
conversion, was restored to favor. In 1805, °6, in Austria 
and Prussia, he exhibited his old valor. At Jena, espe- 
cially, he showed himself worthy to combat beside his 
former comrades in Italy. Afterward at Golymin, Le- 
chocqzin, and Landsberg, though fifty years of age, he 
evinced the impetuosity and firmness of his early days. 
His political ambition had been given to the winds, as he 
once more found himself on the field where glory was to 
be won. 

The next year, at the battle of Eylau, he commenced the 
action, and exhibited there one of those heroic deeds which 
belong to the age of chivalry, rather than to our more 
practical times. 


CHARGE AT EYLAU. 


The night previous to the battle, he had Iain tossmg on 
his uneasy couch—burned with fever, and tortured by 
rheumatic pains that deprived him almost of consciousness. 
But at daylight, the thunder of cannon shook the field on 
which ne lay. The tremendous batteries on both sides 
had commenced their fire, making the earth tremble under 
their explosions as if a volcano had opened on the plain, 
Augereau Jay and listened for a while to the stern music 
his soul had so often beaten time to—then hastily spring- 
ing from his feverish bed called for his horse. 

“His attendants, amazed at this sudden energy, stood 
stupefied at the strange order; but the fierce glance of 
the hieftain told them that he was not to be disobeyed. 
His battle-steed was brought, and the sick and staggering 
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warrior with difficulty vaulted to the saddle. Feeling his 
strength giving way, and that he was unable to keep his 
seat, he ordered his servants to bring straps and bind him 
on. They obeyed, and strapped him firmly in his place, 
when, plunging his spurs into hissteed, he flew, in a head- 
long gallop, to the head of his corps. His sudden appear- 
ance among his soldiers animated every heart. The two 
armies were in battle array—the trumpets sounded, and 
amid the furious beat of drums and roar of cannon, Soult 
poured his mighty columns on the center, while Augereau, 
at the head of his sixteen thousand men, charged, like fire, 
on the left. Whole ranks went down at every discharge; 
for the heavy shots tore through Augereau’s dense masses 
with frightful effect. Still the columns closed over the 
huge gaps made in them and pressed forward to the 
assault. 

But suddenly, while Augereau was cheering on his men, 
and straining every nerve to make headway against the 
desolating batteries, a snow squall darkened the air, and 
swept with the rush of a whirlwind over the two armies, 
blotting out the very heavens. So thick and fierce was 
the driving storm, that Augereau could not see two rods 
ahead of him. Both armies were snatched from his sight 
in an instant, and even of his own men none but those 
directly about him could beseen. Ina moment the ground 
was white with snow; while it sifted over the columns as 
if silently weaving their funeral shroud. Baffled and 
confused, not knowing which way to move, they staggered 
blindly over the field. Still the Russian cannon, pre- 
viously trained on the spot, played furiously through the 
storm. Unable to see even the blaze of the discharge, 
these brave soldiers would hear the muffied explosions in. 
the impenetrable gloom, and then behold their ranks 
mowed through, and mangled, as if a falling rock had 
crushed among them. In the midst of this awful carnage 
—enveloped by the blinding, driving snow, they were sud- 
denly assailed on both sides by infantry and cavalry. 

In the midst of the uproar of nearly a thousand cannon, 
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Augereau could not hear the tread of the infantry, or the 
tramp of the cavalry, and was wholly unaware of their 
approach. The Russians had marked the course of the 
columns before the snow squall wrapped them from sight, 
and now advanced on both sides to crush them to pieces. 
Without warning or preparation, the French soldiers saw 
the long lances of the Cossacks emerge from the thick 
storm, ina serried line, in their very faces; and in the 
twinkling of an eye, those wild horsemen were trampling 
through their ranks. Before this terrible tide of cavalry 
and infantry the columns sank as if engulfed in the earth. 
The hurried commands and shouts of Augereau, were 
never heard, or heard in vain. Still bound to his steed, 
he spurred among the disordered troops—striving by his 
voice and gestures, and more than all by his daring ex- 
ample, to restore the batile. But wounded and bleeding, 
he only galloped over a field of fugitives flying in every 
direction, while the Cossacks and Russian cavalry sabered 
them down without mercy. Of the sixteen thousand, only 
Jifteen hundred found their ranks again. Trampling down 
the dead and the dying, the victorious enemy burst with 
loud hurrahs into Eylau, and even into the presence of 
Napoleon himself, and nearly made him prisoner. Jt was 
to arrest this sudden disorder, that Murat, with his four- 
teen thousand cavalry, backed by the Imperial Guard, was 
ordered. to charge. 

The wounded Augereau was left without a corps to com- 
mand, and sent back to Paris, in order to recover his 
health—the author of the “ Camp and Court of Napoleon ” 
says—in disgrace to gratify a fit of spleen.” Says that 
author, “Enraged at the indecisive result of the day, Na- 
poleon wreaked his spleen on the marshal, and sent him 
home in disgrace.” Whatever might be the disgrace, the 
cause here assigned is a gratuitous falsehood. In Napo- 
Jeon’s bulletin home—giving an account of the battle of 
Eylau—he speaks of Augereau three times :—first, to de- 
scribe the sudden snow-squall that blinded his army, 
causing it to lose its direction, and grope about for half 
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an hour in uncertainty ; second, to make mention of his 
wound; and, finally, to say, “The wound of Marshal 
Augereau was a very unfavorable accident, as it left his 
corps, in the very heat of the battle, without a leader to 
direct it.” In a bulletin dated nineteen days after, Auge- 
reau is again mentioned in the following terms: “A la 
battaille d’Eylau le Maréchal Augereau, couvert de rheu- 
matismes, était malade et avait a peine connaisance ; mais 
le cannon reveille les braves: il vole au galop 4 la téte 
de son corps, aprés s’étre fait attaché sur son cheval. 1 
a été constamment exposé au plus grand feu, et a méme 
été légérement blessé. L’Empereur vient de Pautoriser 4 
rentrer en France pour y soigner sa santé.” * This is an 
unique mode of venting one’s spleen on a man. 

Two years after he was appointed to supersede St. Cyr 
in Spain, then besieging Gerona. Taken sick in his route, 
it was some time before he assumed the command of the 
army, and he even delayed it after he was recovered. He 
saw that the service was to be a harassing one, requiring 
great ¢fforts, without yielding much glory. At length, 
however, he took the command of the siege, and humanely 
offered an armistice of a month, provided the inhabitants 
would surrender at the termination of it, should no army 
come to their relief. They refusing this proposal, he 
pressed the siege and reduced the town. His whole 
management, however, in the Peninsula—his foolish proc- 
lamations and useless cruelties, and failures—show the 
little real strength of character he possessed. He was 
soon recalled. . 

While Napoleon was engaged in the Russian expedition, 
Augereau remained stationed at Berlin. Although an ad- 
mirable leader of a division, and brave in the hour of 

* At the battle of Eylau, Marshal. Augereau, covered with 
rheumatism, lay sick, and almost without consciousness; but 
the sound of cannon awakens the brave. He flew on a gallop to 
the head of his corps, after having caused himself to be bound to 
his horse. He has been constantly exposed to the severest fire, 


and has been lightly wounded. The Emperor grants him permis- 
sion to return to France to attend to his health. 
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battle, Napoleon found him unfit to direct an army or to 
be entrusted with weighty matters in a great campaign. 
The truth is, Augereau’s rank as marshal entitled him to 
a command he was not able to fill; a good general, he 
made a bad marshal. Nevertheless, in the last struggle 
to save the tottering empire of France, he fought with his 
accustomed valor. Especially at Leipzic he appears in his 
former strength and daring. Hastening by forced marches 
to the city, scattering the eneiny from his path as he came, 
he arrived in time to strike once more for Napoleon and 
his throne. 

The next year the Emperor entrusted him with the 
defence of Lyons, with the order to hold it to the last ex- 
tremity. Arriving at the city, he found there only seven 
hundred regular troops and a thousand National Guards, 
while twenty thousand Austrians were marching toward 
it. Knowing he could not defend the city with this feeble 
force, he hastened to Valence in the south, to bring up re- 
inforcements. For while, though fifty-seven years old, 
he exhibited the vigor of his early campaigns. He wrote 
to Napoleon, demanding help, while at the same time he 
strained every nerve to strengthen himself, He sent a 
thousand men in post carriages from Valence in a single 
day. This was the last spark, however, of the old fire; 
for though reinforced by Napoleon till his army numbered 
twenty thousand men, he did not follow up his successes 
as he ought, and contributed nothing in the desperate 
struggle the Emperor was making for his throne. The 
satter wished Augereau to hover on the rear of the 
allied army, while he dashed against it in front; but all 
his orders to that effect were powerless to remove the 
torpor that had seized his energies. He said he wasafraid 
to trust his troops, as they were inexperienced soldiers, etc. 
Napoleon, in reply, told him to forget his age, and think 
of the days of glory when he fought at Castiglione. He 
urged him to move his troops together into one column, 
and march into Switzerland. 

Said Clarke, writing in the name of the Emperor, in 
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reply to his complaint of the meager equipments of hig 
soldiers, “He desives me to tell you that the corps of 
Gerard, which has done such great things under his eyes, 
is composed entirely of conscripts half naked. He has at 
this moment four thousand National Guards in his army 
with round hats, with peasants’ coats and waistcoats, and 
without knapsacks, armed with all sorts of muskets, on 
whom he puts the greatest value; he only wishes he had 
thirty thousand of them.” But the appeal was all in vain; 
and while the knell of the empire was tolling Augereau 
remained inactive and useless. At length, however, he 
seemed to rouse himself for a moment, and obeying Napo- 
leon’s orders, marched on Geneva, and defeated the Austri- 
ans before the town. Compelled, however, to retire, he 
retreated toward Lyons, and at Limonet fought his last 
battle. It was brave and worthy of his character; but 
though he left nearly three thousand of the enemy dead 
on the field, while he lost but two thousand, he was com- 
pelled to retire, and evacuate Lyons, retreating toward. 
Valence. 

At the latter place, a proclamation was issued by the 
inhabitants on Napoleon’s abdication, loading the fallen 
Emperor with the most opprobrious epithets, and extolling 
Louis XVITI.as the idol of hiscountry. To this utrocious 
proclamation Augereau’s signature was aftixed. On his 
way to Elba, Napoleon met Augereau unexpectedly near 
Valence, and an interview took place which, from the dif- 
ferent versions given. of it, furnishes a curious illustration 
of the historical contradictions connected with this period. 

Says the “Court and Camp of Napoleon”: “Soon after 
this the ‘ Fructidor General’ and the ex-Emperor met at 
a short distance from Valence, as the latter was on his 
way to Elba. ‘I have thy proclamation,’ said Napoleon, 
‘thou hast betrayed me.’ ‘Sire,’ replied the marshal, ‘it 
is you who have betrayed France and the army, by sacri- 
ficing both to a frantic spirit of ambition” ‘Thou hast 
chosen thyself a new master, said Napoleon. ‘I have no 
account to render thee on that score,’ replied the general 
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‘Thou hast no courage,’ replied Bonaparte. ‘’Tis thou 
hast none,’ responded the general, and turned his back 
without any respect on his late master.” 

This precious bit of dialogue is detailed with so much 
minuteness that one would incline to believe it, even 
against counter-statements, were it not for the falsehood 
it bears on its own face. The whole scene is unnatural, 
and to wind up with a charge of cowardice on the part of 
each is supremely ridiculous. For two men who had 
fought side by side at Lodi, Arcola, and Castiglione, and 
stormed together over so many battle-fields, to accuse 
each other of cowardice at that late hour would be a 
child’s play that Augereau might stoop to—but Napoleon 
never. 

Here is another account of this interview by Mr. Ali- 
son: “At noon on the following day, he accidentally met 
Augereau on the road, near Valence; both alighted from 
their carriages, and, ignorané of the atroctous proclama- 
tion, in which that marshal had so recently announced 
his conversion to the Bourbons, the Emperor embraced 
him, and they walked together on the road for a quarter 
of an hour in the most amicable manner. It was observed, 
however, that Augereau kept his helmet on his head as he 
walked along. A few minutes after, the Emperor entered. 
Valence, and beheld the proclamation placarded on the 
walls.” It need not be remarked that the latter is the 
more reliable account of the two. A great many of the 
incidents of Napoleon’s life which have been gathered up 
by English writers are as fabulous as the first account of 
this interview between him and Augereau. 

Louis XVIII. rewarded him by making him Peer of 
France, and bestowing on him the Cross of St Louis, and 
the command of the 14th Division in Normandy. 

On Napoleon’s landing from Elba, Augereau was struck 
with astonishment to find himself proclaimed by the Em- 
peror as a traitor. He, however, made no reply, hoping 
by a seasonable conversion to extricate himself from the 
difficulties that surrounded him. Republican as he was, 
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he never allowed his principles to interfere with his self. 
interest nor his conscience with his safety. No sooner 
had Napoleon entered Paris in triumph than Augereau 
issued 8 proclamation to his soldiers, urging them once 
more to “march under the victorious wings of those im- 
mortal eagles which had so often conducted them to 
glory.” Napoleon, who had never respected him, and 
after his infamous proclamation at Valence thoroughly 
despised him, paid no attention to this delicate compliment 
of his flexible marshal. Knowing him too thoroughly to 
trust him, and disdaining to molest him, he let the be- 
trayer of two masters pass into silent neglect. Poor 
Augereau, robbed of all his plumes, retired to his country 
estate, where he remained till the second restoration, 
when he again sent in his protestations of devotion to the 
King. But there is a limit, even to a Bourbon’s vanity ; 
and, Louis turning a deaf ear to his solicitations and flat- 
tery, he again retired to his estate, where he died in June, 
1816, of a dropsy in the chest. 

Augereau was essentially a mean man, though a brave 
one. He was a weak-headed, avaricious, selfish, boasting 
soldier, yet possessing courage that would not have dis- 
graced the days of chivalry. His soldiers loved him, for 
he kept strict order and discipline among them, and ex- 
posed himself like the meanest of their number in the 
hour of danger. Without sufficient grasp of thought to 
form a plan requiring any depth of combination, or even 
intellect enough to comprehend one already furnished to 
his hand, he nevertheless surveyed a field of battle with 
imperturbable coolness, and his charge was like a falling 
thunderbolt 

His want of education, and the early habits and asso- 
ciations he formed, were enough to spoil a man of even 
more strength of character than he possessed. He came 
under the influence of Napoleon’s genius at too late an 
age to receive those impressions which so effectually re. 
molded some of the younger lieutenants 
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His Character—Baittle of Auerstadt—Cavalry Action at 
Echmuhl—Retreat from Russia. 


Tr is ‘hard to form a correct opinion of such a man as 

Davoust. The obloquy that is thrown upon him, espe- 
cially by English historians, has a tendency to destroy our 
sympathy for him at the outset and distort the medium 
through which we ever after contemplate him. Positive 
in all his acts, and naturally of a stern and fierce tempera- 
ment, he did things in a way, and with directness, and 
an abruptness, that indicated a harsh and unfeeling na- 
ture. 
But if we judge of men by their actions, and not also by 
the motives which prompted them, we shall be compelled 
to regard the Duke of Wellington as one of the most cruel 
of men. His whole political course in England—his 
steady opposition to all reform—his harsh treatment of 
the petitions of the poor and helpless, and heartless indif- 
ference to the cries of famishing thousands, argue the 
most callous and unpitying nature. But his actions— 
though causing so much suffering, and awakening so much 
indignation, that even his house was mobbed by his own 
countrymen, and his gray hairs narrowly escaped being 
trampled in the dust by an indignant populace—have all 
sprung from his education asa military man. Everything 
must bend to the established order of things, and the 
suffering of individuals isnot to be taken into the ac- 
count. 

The same is true of Davoust. Trained from his youth 
to the profession of arms, accustomed, even in his boy- 
hood, to scenes of revolutionary violence, with all his 
moral feelings educated amid the uproar of battle or the 
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corruptions of a camp, the life of the warrior was to him 
the true life of man. Success, victory, were the only 
objects he cantemplated, making up his mind beforehand 
that suffering and death would attend the means em- 
ployed. Hence his fearful ferocity in battle—the head- 
long fury with which he tore through the ranks of the 
enemy, and the unscrupulous manner in which he made 
war support war. These were the natural results of his 
firm resolution to conquer, and of his military creed that 
“to the victors belong the spoils.” He did nothing by 
halves, nor had he anything of the suaviter in modo, 
which glosses over so many rough deeds and conveys the 
impression they were done from necessity rather than 
desire. 

Lovis-Nicnotas Davous?r was born at Annaux, in Bur- 
gundy, 10th of May, 1770, one year after Bonaparte. 
His family could lay claim to the title of noble, though, 
like many Italian cavuliers, who are too poor to own a 
horse, it was destitute of lands or houses. Young Da- 
voust, being destined for the army, was sent to the military 
school of Brienne, where was also the charity boy, Bona- 
parte. At the age of fifteen he obtained a commission ; 
but his fiery, impetuous nature soon involved him in dif- 
ficulty with his superior officers, and it was taken from 
him. In the Revolution he became a fierce republican, 
and after the death of Louis was appointed over a battal- 
ion of volunteers, and was sent to join Doumourier, then 
commanding the army of the Republic on the Rhine. 

When Doumourier, disgusted with the increasing 
horrors of the Revolution endeavored to win the army 
over, to march against the Terrorists, the young Davoust 
used hig utmost endeavors to steady the shaking fidelity 
of the troops. Doumourier was finally compelled to flee 
to the Austrians, almost alone; and Davoust, for his 
efforts and faithfulness, was promoted to the rank of 
brigadier-general, and during five years fought bravely 
on the banks of the Rhineand Moselle. When Bonaparte 
returned from Italy, where he had covered himself and 
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the army with glory, Davoust sought to unite his fortunes 
with those of the young Corsican. He was consequently 
joined to the expedition to Egypt, and under the walls of 
Samanhout and Aboukir fought with a bravery that 
showed he was worthy of the place he had sought. He 
was not included with those selected by Bonaparte to 
accompany him to France, and did not return till the 
latter was proclaimed First Consul. 

Attaching himself still more closely to one whose for- 
tunes were rising so rapidly, he was placed at the head of 
the grenadicrs of the Congular Guard, and soon after, 
through the infiuence of Bonaparte, obtained the hand of 
the sister of Genoral Le Clere, a lady of captivating man- 
ners and rare beauty. 

The road to fame was now fairly open to the young 
soldier, and he pursued it with a boldness and energy 
that deserved success. In 1804 he was made Marshal of 
the Empire, and the next year found him at the head of 
a corps of the Grand Army. Around Ulm, at Austerlitz, 
chief of all at Auerstadt, he performed prodigies of valor, 
and fixed forever his great reputation. At Eylau and 
Friedland he proved that honors were never more 
worthily bestowed than when placed on his head. For 
his bravery and success at Eckmuhl he received the title 
of Prince of Eckmuhl, and soon after, at Wagram, showed 
that Bonaparte never relied on him in vain. 

The three following years he spent in Poland, as gov- 
ernor of the country and commander of the French army 
there, and gave great offense to the inhabitants by the 
heavy contributions he laid upon them, and the unfeeling 
manner in which they were collected. 

In 1812 we find him at the head of the first corps of the 
Grand Army—the first to cross the Niemen and com- 
mence the splendid pageant of that memorable day. He 
crossed atone o’clock in the,morning, and took possession 
of Kowno. Napoleon had his tent pitched on an emi- 
nence, a few rods from the bank, and there watched the 
movements of his magnificent legions, Two hundred 
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thousand men, on that day, and forty thousand horses, in 
splendid array and full equipment, and most perfect or- 
der, slowly descended to the bridges, and to the stirring 
strains of martial music, and under the folds of a thou- 
sand fluttering banners, moved past the imperial station, 
rending the heavens with their shouts, while the saluting 
trumpets breathed forth their most triumphant strains 
Throughout this disastrous campaign he fought with the 
heroism and firnmess of Ney himself. 

The next year, after the Russian campaign, he mad: 
his headquarters in Hamburgh, and defended the city 
heroically against the Russians, Prussians, and Swedes 
combined. He held out long after Napoleon's abdication, 
resolutely refusing to surrender the place, until General 
Gerard arrived on the part of Louis XVIII. He then 
gave in his adhesion to the Bourbons, but was among the 
first to declare for the Emperor, on his return from Elba. 
After the overthrow at Waterloo, he took command of 
that portion of the army which still remained faithful to 
Napoleon, and retreated to Orleans, and did not give in 
his adhesion to the Bourbons until the Russians were 
marching against him. 

This brief outline of Davoust’s career embraces the 
whole active life of Napoleon, and was filled up with the 
most stirring scenes, and marked by changes that amazed 
and shook the world. The réle that he played in this 
mighty Napoleonic drama shows him to have been an 
extraordinary man, and furnishes another evidence of the 
penetration that characterized Bonaparte in the selection 
of his generals. 

The three striking characteristics of Davoust were 
great personal intrepidity and daring, perfect self-posses- 
sion and coolness in the hour of peril, and almost in- 
vineible tenacity. With all these rare gifts, he was also 
a great general. In the skill with which he chose his 
ground, arranged his army, and determined on the point 
and moment of attack, he had few superiors in Europe. 
Rash in an onset, he was perfectly cool in repelling one. 
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This combination of two such opposite qualities, so prom- 
inent in Napoleon, seemed to be characteristic of most 
of his generals, and was one great cause of their success. 

His personal daring became proverbial in the army, 
and whenever he was seen to direct a blow it was known 
that it would be the fiercest, heaviest one that could be 
given. His susceptibility of intense excitement carried 
him, in the hour of battle, above the thought of danger 
or death. 


BATTLE OF AUERSTADT. 


One of the most successful battles he ever fought was 
that of Auerstadt, where he earned his titleof duke. The 
year before, at Austerlitz, he had exhibited that coolness 
in sudden peril, and that unconquerable tenacity, which 
made him so strong an ally ona battle-feld. The night 
pefore the battle of Jena, Napoleon slept on the heights 
of Landgrafenberg, whither he had led his army with 
incredible toil, and at four in the morning—it was an 
October morning—rode along the lines and addressed his 
soldiers in that stirring eloquence which he knew so weil 
how to use. The dense fog that curtained in the dark and 
chilly morning lifted, and rent before the fierce acelama- 
tions that answered him, and with the first dawn his 
columns were upon the enemy. When the unclouded 
sun, at nine o’clock, broke through, and scattered the fog, 
it shone down on a wild battle-field, on which were heard 
the incessant thunder of artillery and rattle of musketry, 
interrupted, now and then, by the heavy shocks of 
cavalry and the shouts of maddened men. Napoleon was 
again victorious, and at six o’clock in the evening rode 
over the cumbered ground, while the setting sun shone 
on a different scene from that which its rising beams had 

ilded. 
oot not at Jena was the great battle of the 14th of 
October fought, nor was Napoleon the hero of the day. 
Less than thirty miles distant—within hearing of his can- 
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non, could he have paused to listen—Davoust was win- 
ing the victory for him, by prodigies of valor, to which 
the hard-fought battle of Jena was an easy affair. Na- 
poleon imagined he had the King of Prussia, with his 
whole army, on the heights of Landgrafenberg—and they 
were behind them two days previous. With ninety thou- 
sand men, he supposed he was marching on over a hun- 
dred thousand, instead of on forty thousand, as the rusult 
proved. After several hours of hard fighting, the Prus- 
sians, it is true, were reinforced by twenty thousand 
under Ruchel, making sixty thousand against ninety 
thousand, with Napoleon at their head and Murat’s splen- 
did cavalry in reserve. 

At Auerstadt, matters were reversed. The King of 
Prussia, with nearly two-thirds of his army, had marched 
thither, and with sixty thousand men threatened to crush 
Davoust, with only thirty thousand. Napoleon, ignorant 
of this, sent a despatch to him, which he received at six 
o’clock in the morning, to march rapidly on Apolda, in the 
rear of the army he was about to engage and defeat. If 
Bernadotte was with him, they were to march together ; 
but as the former had received his orders before, and. this 
seemed a permission rather than an order, he refused t< 
accede to Davoust’s request to join their armies. He took 
his own route, and but for the heroism and unconquerable 
firmness of the latter this act would have cost him his 
head. 

Davoust, with his thirty thousand troops, of which 
only four thousand were cavairy, pushed forward, not ex- 
pecting to meet the enemy till toward evening. Buta 
short distance in front of him, on the plateau of Auerstadt, 
that spread away from the steep ascent up which his 
army, fresh from their bivouacs, was toiling, lay the King 
of Prussia, with fifty thousand infantry, and ten thousand 
splendid cavalry, the whole commanded by the Duke of 
Brunswick. The fog that enveloped Napoleon on the 
heights of Landgrafenberg, and covered the battle-field of 
Jena with darkness, curtained in, also, the heights of the 
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Sonnenberg and the army of the King of Prussia. At 
eight in the morning the vanguard of Davoust came un- 
expectedly upon the enemy, also advancing. The dense 
and motionless fog so concealed everything that their 
bayonets almost crossed before they discovered each other. 
Even then, both supposing they had come on a single 
detachment only, sent forward 2 small force to clear the 
way, the Prussians to open the defile up which Davoust 
was struggling, and the French to do the same thing, so 
that they could continue their march. 

The upper end of thig defile opened, as I remarked, on 
to the elevated plain of Auerstadt, far up the Sonnenberg 
mountains. Davoust sent on the brave and heroic Gudin, 
with his division, to clear it, and occupy the level space 
on the top, at all hazards. In afew minutes Gudin stood, 
in battle array, on the plateau, though entirely shut out 
from the enemy by the dense fog. Blucher, with nearly 
three thousand hussars, was ordered to ride over the 
plateau and sweep it of the enemy. The former part of 
the order he obeyed, and came dashing through the mist 
with his body of cavalry, when suddenly they found 
themselves on the bayonets’ point, and the next moment 
shattered and rolled back by a murderous fire that seemed. 
to open from the bowels of the earth, 

Rallying his men, however, to the charge, Blucher came 
galloping up to the French, now thrown into squares, 
and dashed, with his reckless valor, on their steady ranks. 
Finding, from the incessant roll of musketry, that Blucher 
was meeting with an obstinate resistance, the King of 
Prussia sent forward three divisions to sustain him. 
These, with Blucher’s hussars, now came sweeping down 
on Gudin’s single division, threatening to crush it with a 
single blow. One division against three, supported by 
twenty-five hundred cavalry, was fearful odds; but Gudin 
knew his defeat would ruin the army, now packed in the 
defile below, and, making desperate efforts to reach the 
plateau, presented a firm front to the enemy, and proved, 
by his heroic resistance, worthy to be under the illustrious 
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chief that commanded him. Hitherto the combat had 
been carried on amid the thick fog that stubbornly clung 
to the heights, involving everything in obscurity, and 
only now and then lifted, like the folds of a curtain, ag 
the artillery and musketry exploded inits bosom. At 
this dreadful crisis, however, it suddenly rolled over the 
mountain, and, parting in fragments, rode away on the 
morning breeze, while the unclouded sun flashed down 
on the immense Prussian host, drawn up in battle array. 
It was at this same hour the fog parted on the plains of 
Jena, and revealed to the astonished Prussians their 
overwhelming enemy rushing to the charge. There the 
sun shone on ninety thousand Frenchmen, moving down, 
with resistless power, on forty thousand Prussians, but 
here on sixty thousand Prussians, enveloping thirty thou- 
sand Frenchmen. 

Nothing could be more startling than the sudden revela- 
tion which that morning sun made to Davoust; he ex- 
pected to find only a few detachments before him, and lo! 
there stood a mighty army with the imposing front of 
battle. As his eye fell on the glittering ranks of infantry, 
and flashing helmets of the superb cavalry, it embraced 
at once the full peril of his position. It was enough to 
daunt the boldest heart, but fear and Davoust were utter 
strangers. He was not to reach Apolda that day, that was 
certain, and fortunate he might consider himself if he 
reached it at all in any other way than as a prisoner of 
war. The struggle before him was to be against desper- 
ate odds, one against two, while ten thousand cavalry stood. 
in battle array—their formidable masses alone sufficient, 
apparently, to sweep his army from the field. Of Gudin’s 
brave division of seven thousand men, which had fought, 
one against three, to maintain the plateau till his arrival, 
half had already fallen. The tremendous onsets of cav- 
alry and infantry together. on him could not be much 
longer withstood; but at this juncture the other divisions 
of the army appeared on the field, and with rapid step and, 
in admirable order moved into the line of battle, 
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The two armies were now fairly engaged. The mist 
had rolled away, as if hasting in affright from the scene of 
carnage, and under the unclouded sun there was no longer 
any room for deception. Davoust was fairly taken by sur- 
prise, and had on his hands an army double that of his 
own, while a retreat without a rout was impossible. 
With that coolness and self-possession which rendered him 
so remarkable in the midst of the conflict, he gave all his 
orders, and performed his evolutions, and conducted the 
charges, thus inspiring, by his very voice and bearing, the 
soldiers with confidence and courage. He rode through 
the lines, his brow knit with his stern resolve and with 
the weight that lay on his brave heart, and his clear, stern 
voice expressing by its very calmness the intensity of the 
excitement that mastered him. The next moment the 
plain fairly rocked and trembled under the headlong 
charge of the Prussian cavalry as they came pouring on 
the French infantry. 

The shock was terrific; but that splendid body of horse 
recoiled from the blow as if it had fallen against the face 
of a rock instead of living men. The French threw them- 
selves into squares, and the front rank, kneeling, fringed 
with their glittering bayonets the entire formations, 
while the ranks behind poured an incessant volley on 
the charging squadrons. These would recoil, turn, and 
charge again, with unparalleled but vain bravery. Prince 
William, who led them on, disdaining to abandon the con- 
test, again and again hurried them forward with an im- 
petuosity and strength that threatened to bear down 
everything before them. Sometimes a square would bend 
and waver 2 moment like a line of fire when it meets the 
blast, but the next moment would spring to its place 
again, presenting the same girdle of steel in frontand the 
same line of fire behind. Goaded to desperation and mad- 
ness by the resistance he met with, and confident still of 
the power of his cavalry to break the infantry, he rallied 
his diminished troops for the last time and led them to 
the charge. These brave men vode steadily forward 
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through the storm of grapeshot and bullets that swept 
their path, till they came to the very muzzles of the guns; 
but not a square broke, not a battalion yielded. Furious 
with disappointment they then rode round the squares, 
firing their pistols in the soldiers’ faces, and spurring their 
steeds in wherever a man fell, But all this time a most 
murderous fire wasted them; for while they swept in 
rapid circles round each square a girdle of light followed 
them, and the fire of the musketry rolled around the living 
wall, enveloping it in smoke and strewing its base with 
thedead. Atlength Prince Willian himself was stretched 
on the field, where half his followers already lay bleeding, 
and the remainder withdrew. 

Davoust, feeling how everything wavered in the bal- 
ance, multiplied himself with the perils that environed 
him. With no cavalry able to contend with that of the 
enemy, he was compelled to rely entirely on his infantry, 
The rapidity, coolness, and precision with which they per- 
formed their evolutions saved him from a ruinous defeat. 
Now he would suddenly throw a division into squares, as 
the splendid Prussian cavalry came thundering upon it, 
and, repelling the shock, unroll them into line to receive 
a charge of infantry, or throw them into close columns to 
charge in turn. The battle rested on his life; yet his per- 
sonal presence at the points of danger was equally neves- 
sary to victory, and he seemed to forget he had a life to 
lose. He never appeared better thanon thisday. The in- 
tense action of his mind neutralized the strong excitement 
of his feelings which usually bore him into battle; and he 
rode through the driving storm with the stern purpose 
never to yield written on his calm, marble-like counte- 
nance in lines that could not be mistaken. He had im- 
parted the same feelings to his followers, and the tenacity 
with which they disputed every inch of ground, and held 
firm their position against the united onsets of cavalry 
and infantry, astonished even their enemies. 

The heights of Sonnenberg never witnessed such a scene 
before, and the morning sun never looked down on &: 
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braver-fought battle. The mist of the morning had given 
place to the smoke of cannon and musketry that curtained 
in the armies; and the whole plateau was one blaze of 

light streaming through clouds of dust, with which the 
fierce cavalry had filled the air. Old Sonnenberg quivered 
on its base under the shock, and its rugged sides were 
streaked with wreaths of smoke that seemed rent by 
violence from the tortured war-cloud below. Amid this 
wild storm Davoust moved unscathed, his uniform riddled 
with balls and his guard incessantly falling around him. 

At length a shot struck his chapeau and bore it from his 
head among his followers. Prince William was down; 
the Duke of Brunswick had been borne mortally wounded 
from the fight, while scores of his own brave officers lay 
stretched on the field of their fame, yet still Davoust 
towered unhurt amid his ranks. At length Morand was 
ordered to carry the heights of Sonnenberg and plant the 
artillery there, so as to sweep the plateau below. This 
brave general put himself at the head of his columns, and 
with a firm step began to ascend the slope. The King of 
Prussia, perceiving at a glance how disastrous to him the 
conquest of this position would be, charged in person at 
the head of his troops. For a moment the battle wavered ; 
but the next moment the heroie Morand was seen to 
move upward, and in a few minutes his artillery opened 
on the plain, carrying death and havoc through the 
Prussian ranks. 

The plateau was won, and Davoust master of the field. 
But, not satisfied with his success, he determined to com- 
plete the victory by carrying the heights of Eckartsberg, 
which protected the retreat of the enemy. The trumpets 
immediately sounded the charge, and the wearied Gudin 
pressed forward. But the King had already rallied his 
shattered troops behind a reserve of fifteen thousand men 
which had not yet been engaged. There, too, in security, 
the iron-souled Blucher rallied the remnants of his splendid 
cavalry. Itwas inthis crisis Davoust showed himself the 
great commander, and fixed forever his military fame. 
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This reserve, only a third less than his entire force, would 
have wrung the victory from almost any other hand than 
his. 

T do not believe there were three generals in the French 
army that would not have been defeated at this point,— 
there was not ove in theallied armies. Here was an army 
ofsome twenty-four thousand men, wearied with a morn- 
ing’s march and a half-day’s severe fighting, dragging its 
bleeding columns up toa perilous assault; while fifteen 
thousand fresh troops, sustained by the now re-formed 
cavalry and infantry, fell with the energy of despair upon 
it. Blucher stood eyeing the ranks, ready, the moment a 
column. shook, to dash on it with his cavalry. The day 
so nobly battled for and won seemed at last about to be 
lost. Wearied troops against fresh ones, a division against 
a corps,—such was the relative strength of the armies. 

But Davoust gathered his energies fora last effort, and 
poured his wearied but resolute troops in such strength 
and terror on the enenty that they swept down everything 
in their passage, charged the artillerymen at their pieces, 
and wrenched their guns from their grasp, turned the 
cavalry in affright over the field, and carried the heights 
with shouts of victory that were echoed back from old 
Sonnenberg, as Morand, driving back the enemy that had 
just attacked him in his position, came driving down the 
slope, scattering like a whirlwind everything before him. 
The Prussians were utterly defeated, and the tired Davoust 
paused amid the wreck of his army, and surveyed the 
ploody field that should stand as an everlasting monument 
of his deeds. 

That was a gloomy night for the Prussian King. Flee- 
ing from the disastrous field, with his dishearted troops, 
he was soon crossed in his track by the fugitives from the 
equally disastrous plains of Jena. The wreck of Jena came 
driving on the wreck of Auerstadt, and the news of one 
overthrow was added to that of another, sending indescri- 
bable confusion and terror through the already broken 
ranks. Whole divisionsdishandedatonce, Theartillery. 
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meu left their guns, the infantry their ammunition and 
baggage wagons; all order was lost, and nothing but a 
cloud of fugitives, of all that magnificent army that moved 
in such pomp to battle, was seen driven through the dark- 
ness. The King, himself well-nigh captured, struggled no 
longer for his army, but for his life. 

Such was the battle of Auerstadt, fought on the same 
day with that of Jena. For his heroic conduct Davoust 
was created Duke of Auerstadt, and, to honor him still 
more, Napoleon appointed him to enter first the Prussian 
capital—thus showing to the whole army his right to the 
precedence. Not satisfied with having done this, and also 
with mentioning him in terms of unqualified praise in his 
bulletin home, he, two weeks after, in reviewing his corps 
on the road to Frankfort, extolled the valor of the soldiers, 
and, calling the officers in a circle around him, addressed 
them in terms of respect and admiration, and expressed 
his sympathy for the losses they had sustained. Davoust 
stepped forward and replied, “Sire, the soldiers of the 
Third Corps will always be to you what the Tenth Legion 
was to Cesar.”* Brave words, which his after-conduct, 


*Mr. Alison, in giving an account of this battle, with his acous- 
tomed readiness to accuse Napoleon of falsehood and meanness, 
and equal readiness himself to falsify, says: ‘‘ Napoleon’s official 
account of the battle of Jena, in the fourth bulletin of the cam- 
paign (it was the fifth bulletin), is characterized by that ex- 
traordinary intermixture of truth and falsehood, and unceasing 
jealousy of any general who appeared to interfere with his rep- 
utation, which in one who could so well afford to be generous in 
that particular, isa meanness in an especial manner reprehen- 
sible.” And further on he quotes the bulletin itself, commencing 
thus : ‘On our right the corps of Marshal Davoust performed pro- 
digies. Not only did he keep in check, but maintained a running 
fight for three leagues with the bulk of the enemy’s troops, etc., 
etc.” Now, if Napoleon said this, he uttered a downright false- 
hood, as great as the one Mr. Alison has himself uttered. But by 

_what authority he presumes to translate ‘‘ Mais mena battant 
pendant plus de trois lieues,” ‘“Maintained a running fight,” one 
would be puzzled to determine; andthe French scholar will 
transfer to him the charges he prefers against Napoleon. And 
justead of treating him with neglect, he, in this hasty, short bul- 
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and that of his corps, on many a hard-fought field, verified. 
This battle cost Davoust about eight thousand killed and 
wounded, among which were two hundred and seventy 
officers. The brave Gudin lost more than half of his whole 
division. 

In the campaign of Eylau, the same year, Davoust sus- 
tained the high reputation he had gained at Auerstadt, 
Tle commanded the advance guard on the route to War- 
saw, and at the passage of the Ukra, at Pultusk and Goly- 
min, fought with his accustomed bravery. But it was at 
the bloody combat of Eylau, he performed the greatest 
service for Napoleon, for he saved him from utter defeat. 
Twice that day was Napoleon rescued from ruin,—first, in 
the morning, by Murat’s splendid charge of cavalry on the 
Russian center, after the destruction of Augereau’s corps, 
and the repulse of Soult; and last, by the victory Davoust 
won over the left wing of the army, just before night 
closed. over the scene of slaughter. The French left and 
center had been driven back—the Russians were far in ad- 
vance of their position in the morning, and they only 
waited the approach of Lestocq on the right, to complete 
the victory. 

But the heroic corps that had won the battle of Auer- 
stadt was there. Davoust had struggled since morning 
with invincible bravery ; and Friant and Morand, who had. 
covered themselves with glory at Auerstadt, here enacted 
over again their great deeds. The victory swung to and 
fro, from side to side, till at length the two lines ap- 
proached within pistol-shot of each other, when the Rus- 
sians gave way. The artillerymen were bayoneted at their 
guns, and, though reinforced and partially successful in 
turn, the mighty columns of Davoust poured over that 
letin, places Davoust far above all his other marshals in the praise 
he bestows, while he practically goes still farther, making him 
Duke of Auerstadt—conferring on him the honor of leading his 
brave corps first into Berlin, and afterwards selecting him and 
his officers out to receive his special approbation in sight of the 


army. Davoust did not complain, and this heaping of honor upon 
honor did not look like “ jealousy and meanness,” 
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part of the field like a resistless torrent. Huge columns 
of smoke rising from burning Serpallen, which he had set 
on fire in his passage, came riding the gale that swept 
along the Russian lines—heralded by the triumphal shouts 
of his conquering legions as they thundered over the field 
—and carried dismay to the astonished Russians. The 
left wing was forced back till it stood at right angles with 
the center; when the reserve was brought up, and the 
victorious Davoust, who had so suddenly brightened the 
threatening sky of Napoleon, was arrested in his career. 

At this critical moment Lestocq arrived on the field. 
He had but one hour before dark in which to recover these 
heavy losses. Instantly forming his men into three col- 
umns, he advanced on the nearest hamlet, Kuschnitten, 
which St. Hilaire had just carried, and where he had 
established himself, threatening seriously the Russian 
lines. Under a tremendous cannonade Lestocq stormed 
and retook it, and immediately forming his men into line 
advanced on Anklappen, where Davoust, with the other 
divisions of his corps, lay, right in rear of the Russian 
center, and which formed the limit of his onward move- 
ment. He had fought for eight dreadful hours, and at last 
wrung victory almost from defeatitself ; and now, wearied 
and exhausted, could poorly withstand the assault of these 
fresh troops. He roused himself, however, for the last 
time, and that little hamlet and the wood adjoining be- 
cameé the theater of a most deadly combat. It was fight- 
ing over again the Prussian reserve at Auerstadt, save 
that now he was exhausted by eight instead of four hours’ 
fighting. Still he put forth almost superhuman efforts to 
keep the advantage he had gained. He rushed into the 
thickest of the fight in person, cheered and rallied on his 
wearied troops for the twentieth time, calling on them by 
their former renown to brave resistance. “Here,” said he, 
“ig the spot where the brave should find a glorious death ; 
the coward will perish in the deserts of Siberia.” 

The brave fellows needed no fiery words to stimulate 
their courage. They joyfully followed their leaders to 
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the charge, but in vain. Napoleon, in the distance, 
through the dim twilight, saw this little hamlet enveloped 
in a blaze of light as the army rushed upon it, and for a 
whole hour watched his brave marshal, wrapped in the 
fire of the enemy, struggling to win for him the victory. 
With grief he saw him at length forced out of the blazing 
ruing, and slowly retire with his bleeding army over the 
field. And now the night drew her curtain round the 
scene, darkness fell on the mighty hosts, the flash of 
musketry grew less and less frequent, the sullen cannon 
ceased their roar, and the bloody battle of Hylau was over. 
At midnight the Russians began to retreat, and Bonaparte 
remained master of the field—thanks to the brave and 
fiery-hearted Davoust. 


CAVALRY ACTION AT ECKMUMBL. 


The battle of Eckmuhl, where he earned the title of 
Prince, was distinguished by one of the fiercest cavalry 
actions on record; and as described by Stuttenheim, Pelet, 
and others, must have been a magnificent spectacle. 

Lannes, who had recently arrived from Spain, took 
command of two of his divisions, and with two such 
leaders that renowned corps could not well fail of victory. 
Coming from Landshut, where he had been victorious the 
day before, Davoust and his brave troops ascended. the 
slape whose summit looked down on the villages of Eck- 
muhl and Laichling. It was a spring noon, and that green 
valley lay smiling before them, as if fresh from the hand 
of its Creator. Embosomed in trees and gardens and 
winding streams, it seemed too sacred to be trampled by the 
hoof of war. But though no clangor of trumpets broke 
its repose, and the trees shook their green tops in the pass- 
ing breeze, and the meadows spread away like carpets 
from the banks of the streams, and here and there the 
quiet herds were cropping the fresh herbage or reclining 
under the cool shade, yet there was an ominous stillness 
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in the fields. No husbandman was driving his plow, and 
no groups of peasants were seen going to their toil; but 
that bright valley seemed holding its breath in expectation. 
of some fearful catastrophe. Banners were silently flutter- 
ing in the breeze, and in the openings of the woods glit- 
tered bayonets and helmets, for the Archduke Charles 
was there with his army, waiting the approach of the 
enemy. 

Napoleon gazed long and anxiously on the scene, and 
then issued his orders for the attack. Davoust came 
fiercely down on the left, while Lannes, with two divisions 
of the corps, assailed the village in front. In a moment 
all was uproar and confusion. The roar of artillery, the 
rolling fire of the infantry, and the heavy shock of cavalry, 
made that village tremble as if on the breast of a volcano. 
In a few minutes the shouts of Davoust’s columns were 
heard over the noise of battle as they drove the enemy be- 
fore them. His success and that of Lannes together had 
so completely turned the Archduke’s left that he was com- 
pelled to order a retreat. The streets of Eckmuhl were 
piled with the dead, and the green meadows, plowed up 
by the artillery, were red with flowing blood. 

Napoleon then directed an advance of the whole line. 
The Archduke retired behind Eglofsheim, where he 
planted powerful batteries, curtained in front by twelve 
squadrons of heavy armed cuirassiers and a cloud of 
hussars. The French infantry, in hot pursuit, paused as 
they saw this living wall rise before them. Napoleon 
then ordered up his own cavalry to fall upon them. The 
husgars on both sides charged first, while the cuirassiers 
looked on. After witnessing charge after charge, leaving 
the victory in the hands of neither party, the Austrian 
cuirassiers put themselves in motion. The trumpets 
sounded the charge, thousands of helmets rose and fell at 
the blast; the plain shook with the muffled tread of the 
advancing host, and the next moment they burst with the 
sound of thunder on the French hussars, scattering them 
like pebbles from their feet, and, sweeping in one broad, 
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resistless wave over the field, bore down with their terrible 
front on the French infantry. 

But there was a counterblast of trumpets, and before the 
startling echoes had died away Napoleon’s resistless cuiras- 
siers emerged into view. Spurring their steeds into a trot, 
and then into a headlong gallop, with their plumes and 
banners floating back in the breeze, they swept forward to 
the shock. The spectacle was sublime, and each army 
held its breath in awe as these warlike hosts went rush- 
ing on each other. Their dark masses looked like two 
thunder-clouds riding opposite hurricanes and meeting in 
mid-heaven. The clouds of dust rolling around their 
horses’ feet—the long lines of flashing helmets above— 
and the forest of shaking sabers over all, gave them a 
most terrible aspect asthey sweptonward. The shock in 
the center shook the field; and the two armies ceased 
their firing to witness the issue. The cannoneer leaned 
on his gun, and the soldier stooped over his musket, ab- 
sorbed in the spectacle; while in the first rude meeting 
horses and riders, by scores and hundreds, rolled on the 
plain. 

Then commenced one of those fierce hand-to-hand 
fights so seldom witnessed between cavalry. In the first 
heavy shock one body or the other gives way, and a few 
minutes decide which is the successful charge. But here 
it was like two waves of equal strength and volume and 
velocity meeting in full career, and cresting and foaming 
over each other as they struggle for the mastery. The 
sudden silence that fell over the field as the two armies 
ceased firing added to the terror of the scene. The sight 
‘was new, even to those veteran troops. They were ac- 
customed to the tumult and uproar of battle, where the 
thunder of cannon and rattle of musketry and shock of 
cavalry are mingled in wild confusion. But here there 
was nothing heard but the clear ringing of steel, save 
when the trumpets gave their blast. 

It was not the noise of a battle-field, but that of ten 
thousand anvils. ringing under the flerce strokes of the 
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swammet. The sun went down on the struggle, and his 
farewell rays glanced over swaying helmets and countless 
sabres crossing each other like lightning in the air. Twi- 
light deepened over the field, and then it was one broad 
gleam of light above the struggling hosts, as the fire few 
beneath their rapid strokes. The stars came out upon 
the sky, but their rays were dimmed by the dazzling sparks 
as sword crossed sword or glanced from steel armor—and 
at length the quiet moon came gailing in beauty up the 
heavens and shed her reproving light on the strife. But 
nothing could arrest the enraged combatants. Fighting 
in the light of their own flashing steel, they saw neither 
moon nor stars. 

At length the ringing strokes grew fainter and fainter, 
and that dark mass, canopied with fire of its own making, 
seemed to waver to and froin the gloom; and then the 
heavy tramp of rushing steeds was heard. The Austrians, 
after leaving two-thirds of their entire number stretched 
on the plain, broke and fled, and horses and riders lay 
piled together in heaps on the rent and trodden plain. 

The next day the victorious army was at the gates of 
Ratisbon. 

The three following years Davoust spent in Poland, as 
eommander-in-chief of the forces and governor of the 
country. His conduct here, and, after the campaign of 
Russia, at Hamburg, has given rise to severe accusations 
against him. It has been characterized as “ruthless and 
oppressive.” The Abbé de Pradt declared that he “filled 
all Poland with dread, and brought much disgrace on the 
French name.” To acquire such a reputation from an 
ally like Poland goes far to prove that his character as a 
general was sullied by his conduct as a governor. 

But the character an enemy may give of their conqueror, 
especially if he is forced to levy heavy contributions, and 
create distress among the inhabitants in order to support 
his army, must be taken with many grains of allowance. 
Thus, the title of the “Hamburg Robespierre,” which the 
citizens of Hamburg gave him while he held the city 
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against the combined attacks of the allies, may or may not 
be just. Their assertion is of no consequence one way or 
the other. If many poor families were turned out to starve, 
and the hospitals seized for his own sick and wounded, 
and women were forced to work at the fortifications, and 
ruinous contributions were levied, and much distress pro- 
duced, as is asserted, they do not prove the epithet given 
him to be merited. 

The whole question turns on the fact whether these 
things were necessary for the defense of the place and the 
salvation of the army. The famine and pestilence and 
death which a besieged army usually brings on the in- 
habitants would, by this mode of reasoning, stamp every 
commander of a city as a monster unless he surrendered 
without resistance. There is no proof that Davoust did 
anything that his perilous position did not render neces- 
sary. He defended himself against a united army, and 
exhibited that tenacity of purpose and power of will over 
the most discouraging obstacles which rendered him 
illustrious. 

His exactions in Poland were not for his personal ben- 
efit, but for the maintenance of his troops, and it is un- 
just to stamp a commander as cruel because his situation 
calls for severe measures. Contributions levied for per- 
sonal aggrandizement, and suffering inflicted from per- 
sonal revenge or hatred, leave the author of them without 
excuse; but the same results caused by an effort to save 
the army may be justifiable on the strictest rules of war. 

Napoleon, both in his memoirs and at St. Helena, does 
not corroborate the statements of English historians 
respecting Davoust. In speaking of the defense of Ham. 
burg he says thet Davoust was a name abhorred by the 
inhabitants, but adds, “When a general receives the 
defense of the city, with orders to maintain it at all 
hazards, it is not easy for him to receive the approbation 
of the inhabitants”; and at St. Helena, where he had 
no motive to disguise the truth, he said: “I do not think 
him a bad character. He never plundered for himself. 
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He certainly levied contributions, but they were for the 
army. Jt is necessary for an army, especially when 
besieged, to provide for itself.” 

In the campaign of Russia Davoust distinguished him- 
self and his corps in almost every great battle. He fought 
bravely at Valentina, and his corps suffered severely. 
But, alas! Gudin at the head of his immortal division, 
with which he commenced the battle of Auerstadt, was 
here, while heading a charge, struck by a cannon-bali and 
borne dead from the field. The next morning this division 
showed the marks of the fierce encounter they had sus- 
tained. As Napoleon rode past it, he saw nothing but 
skeletons of regiments left in it. The wearied soldiers, 
black with the smoke of battle, stood leaning on their 
pent bayonets, twisted in the fierce shock of the day 
before, while the field around them exhibited a perfect 
wreck of overthrown trees, shattered wagons, dead 
horses, and mangled men. He was so deeply impressed 
with the scene that he remarked: “ With such men you 
could conquer the world.” 

Davoust opened the “battle of the giants ” at Borodino. 
As he moved over the field with his dense masses toward 
the flame of the batteries, his horse, mortally wounded, 
fell under him, and he himself received a blow which for 
a while rendered him unable to command his troops. 
Recovering, however, he rushed in the thickest of the 
fight just as Ney hurled his corps on the center. These 
two illustrious chiefs united their armies and fought side 
by side in that desperate, unparalleled struggle for the 
heights of Semonowskie. 

Previous to this, Davoust and Murat had a quarrel 
which well-nigh ended in a fight. Commanding the 
advance guard together, they could not agree on the 
measures tobe adopted. The headlong rashness of Murat, 
seemed downright madness to the methodical mind of 
Davoust, and the latter became insubordinate under the 
command of the former. Thus, in approaching Wiasma, 
the cavalry of the two armies became engaged, and Murat 
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wishing to support his own with the infantry, put himself 
at the head of one of Davoust’s divisions, and was about 
to make a charge when the latter stepped forth and for- 
bade his men to march, declaring that the movement was 
rash and perilous. Murat appealed to the gallantry of 
the soldiers, and endeavored to lead them on, but the 
authority of Davoust prevailed. After the battle was 
over, the “ preux chevalier” shut himself up in his tent 
and gave way to a violent fit of rage, declaring that Da- 
voust had insulted him, and he would wipe out the affront 
with his sword. He was just starting to go and attack 
him, when Belliard prevented him by pointing out the 
consequence to his friends and the army. Ile was per- 
suaded to pocket the insult, though in the effort to do it 
tears started to his eyes, and the fearless warrior wept 
that he could not avenge himself. 

But through all this campaign Davoust was a host in 
himself. When the retreat from Moscow commenced he 
was appointed to command the rear-guard, which post he 
held till his corps was almost annihilated, and then he 
joined the Emperor. 

In the battle of Krasnoi, which Napoleon fought in 
order to save Davoust, whom the Russians threatened 
to cut off, the marshal was so hard pressed that he lost 
his baton and a great partof his corps. Napoleon was at, 
Krasnoi, and Davoust, struggling up from Smolensko, 
enveloped in the enemy. Hearing of his marshal’s peril, 
he drew his sword, saying, “I have long enough acted the 
emperor; now is the moment to become the general 
again,” and marched on foot toward Smolensko. He soon 
descried Davoust coming up, but it was a sight enough 
to appal the stoutest heart. He was moving slowly for- 
ward, perfectly enveloped in Cossacks, that formed a 
dense moving mass of which he and his devoted followers 
were the center. Added to this, the French marshal, in 
his great efforts to join Napoleon, was marching straight 
on a superior force of the Russians. He saved but the 
skeleton of his corps. 
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But, though no longer commanding the rear-guard, he 
still kept halting resolutely in every defile and giving 
battle to the enemy, disputing, with his accustomed bra- 

_ very, every spot of ground on which a defense could be 
made. It was there he showed the advantage of that 
stern military discipline which had so often brought on 
him the charge of cruelty. He and Ney alone, of all the 
marshals, were able to preserve order among their troops. 
Through the dreary wilderness, plunging on amid the 
untrodden snow, without provision or fuel, stumbling 
over the fallen ranks of their comrades, and pressed by a 
victorious enemy, the French soldiers gave way to de- 
spair, and flung away their arms and lay down to die. 

Amid these trying circumstances Davoust exhibited his 
great qualities. Giving way to no discouragement, dis- 
heartened by no reverses, he moved amid the wreck 
around him like one above the strokes of misfortune. To 
arrest this disorder among his troops, he caused every 
soldier that flung away his arms to be stripped by his 
companions and insulted, and thus made despair fight de- 
spair, He arrived at Oreha with only four thousand out 
of the seventy thousand with which he started. He had 
lost everything belonging to himself, endured cold, hunger, 
and fatigue without a murmur, and entered Orcha with 
the fragments of his army, on foot, pale, haggard, and 
wasted with famine. He had not even a shirt to put on 
his back, and a handkerchief was given him to wipe his 
face, which was covered with frost. A loaf of bread was 
offered him, which he devoured with the eagerness of a 
starving man, and then sat down exclaiming, “None but 
men of fron frames can support such hardships; it is 
physically impossible to resist them ; and there are limits 
to human strength, the farthest of which have been en- 
dured.” 

Segur relates an anecdote of him, when called from the 
wreck of the army to Paris, which was worthy of Murat. 
Passing through a small town with only two others, 
where the Ruasians were daily expected, their appearance 
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enraged the already exasperated populace, and they began 
to press with murmurs and execrations around his car. 
riage. At length some of the most violent attempted to 
unharness the horses, when Davoust rushed among them, 
seized the ringleader, and, dragging him along, bade his 
servants fasten him behind his carriage. The boldness 
of the action perfectly stunned the mob, and without a 
show of resistance they immediately opened a passage for 
the carriage and let it move untouched through their 
midst, with its prisoner lashed on behind. 

Of his after-career I have already spoken. When Bona- 
parte returned from Elba, Davoust, among the first to wel- 
come him, was made Minister of War. He is accused of 
having treated the fallen Napoleon, after his second over- 
throw, like a man destitute alike of honoror shame. But 
there is noproof he ever uttered the language put into his 
mouth, and he held on firmly to the last. He finally gave 
in his adherence, though not in the most manly or heroic 
style, and returned to his country-seat. The next year, 
however, he obtained permission to reside in Paris, and 
three years after, 1819, he was given a seat in the Cham- 
ber of Peers. He lived but four years after this, and died 
in June, 1828, of a pulmonary affection. His son suc- 
ceeded to his wealth and his peerage. 
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His Life—Character—Profession of a Painter—Combat 2% 
Biberach—Batile of Polotsk—Battle of Drasden. 


Louis Gouvion Sr. Cyz was a different man from 
many of the other marshals. His character was more 
firm and complete—settled on a broader basis and ca- 
pable of greater development. Though he seems not te 
have run his career with the same uninterrupted success 
as the others, and he is sometimes called unfortunate, yet 
the cause is to be found in himself, Less impulsive and 
more methodical than those daring spirits which cast light 
around the mighty genius they followed—his devotion 
less warm and his admiration less enthusiastic—his com- 
plaints and recriminations meant more in the ears of 
Bonaparte than those of such men as Murat and Junot 
and Lannes. The penetrating mind of the Emperor, 
which fathomed ata glance every character that came 
under his observation, saw,less to love and more to fear 
in St. Cyr than in them. The anger of the latter was 
not a sudden spark that kindled and went out; and when 
once estranged he was not easily won over. Even his 
hatred was not impulsive, but rooted itself in his judg- 
ment and thoughts rether than in his passing feelings. 
Power was not likely to be conferred on a man whose 
stern independence diminished the value of the gilt. 
Still he had no cause to complain of fortune, nor of the 
neglect of Napoleon, if we except the long delay of his 
marshal’s baton. 

He was born at Toul, of humble parentage, in April, 
1764. His parents designed him for a painter, and in his 
youth he went to Rome to study the great masters before 
entering on his career. There his mind became Alted with 
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those wonderful creations of art, and his youthful ambu- 
tion pointed to a field as unlike the one he was to tread 
as it well could be. In ordinary times he might have 
been a respectable painter, perhaps a distinguished one. 
But his life was to be one of action rather than of im- 
agination—his hand was to wield a sword instead of a 
pencil, and to enact great scenes on a baittle-field rather 
than trace them on canvas. The breaking out of the 
Revolution summoned him, with thousands of others, to a 
field of great exploits, and, overturning all at once his 
schemes as an artist, sent him forth into the world a 
soldier of fortune. He enlisted as a private in a com- 
pany of volunteers and marched to the Rhine, where the 
Rupublic was making its first struggle for existence. He 
rose rapidly from one grade to another till, at the age of 
thirtytone, he found himself general of division. His pro- 
motion was not owing so much to his personal bravery 
and deeds of daring as to his knowledge of military 
tactics. 

In 1798 he combated under Massena in Italy; and 
after that commander was compelled to withdraw 
from Rome, on account of the insurrection of his troops, 
was appointed in his place, and by his reputation as a just 
man and his wise management restored subordination and 
discipline. When Bonaparte returned from Egypt St. Cyr 
was sent to the Rhine to take part in that victorious 
campaign. 

The theater on which Moreau was to act was the angle 
made by the Rhine where it bends at Basle from its west- 
ern direction and flows north along the shores of Ger- 
many and France. The famous Black Forest is enclosed in 
this bend of the river. Here the Austrian general, M. de 
Kray, was posted, with his lines reaching almost from 
Constance to Strasburg—ready to dispute the passage of 
the Rhine with the French. St. Cyr had served under 
Moreau a long time, and on this very ground, and the 
latter placed great confidence in his judgment. The third 
corps, composed of twenty-five thousand men, was placed 
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under his command, and formed the center of the army 
But at the outset an unhappy cause of division arose be- 
tween the two generals, which never healed, and ended 
finally in an open rupture. Not satisfied with dividing 
the army into four corps, each complete in itself, with 
cavalry, artillery, etc, thus leaving much discretionary 
power to each general, Moreau insisted on taking the 
separate command of one corps himself. This St. Cyr 
opposed on the ground that his attention would be too 
much taken up with the affairs of this single corps and 
the general movements of the army neglected. The end 
proved that he was right; but Moreau persisting in his 
arrangements, as he most certainly had a right to do, the 
co-operation of the former was not so hearty and gener- 
ous as it ought to have been. 

Thus, at the battle of Engen, and afterwards at Maes- 
kirch, where Moreau was hard pushed and came near 
losing the day, St. Cyr did not arrive on the field till the 
fight was over. The officers around Moreau accused St. 
Cyr of treachery, and of keeping back on purpose to 
allow the army to be cut to pieces. But the truth is, the 
latter, offended at Moreau’s procedure, ceased to concern. 
himself about his movements and confined himself to his 
own corps. He would not stir without orders, and 
seemed determined to make Moreau feel the necessity of 
changing his conduct by acting the part of a mere 
machine, moving or stopping as he was bidden, and doing 
nothing more. 

Such independent dilatoriness would have cost him his 
place at once under Bonaparte. His tardiness during the 
battle of Maeskirch saved the Austrians from a total rout. 
His excuse for not coming up was that he had received 
no orders, though Moreau insisted he had sent them. It 
made no difference, however; he was in hearing of the 
heavy cannonading in front, and knew that a tremendous 
struggle was going on, and the fate of the army, perhaps, 
sealing. Had Desaix acted thus at Marengo Bonaparte 
would have lost Italy. Not only did Ae have no orders 
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to march on Marengo, but counter ones to proceed to 
Novi, yet no sooner did he hear the distant roll of cannon 
toward the former place than he put his army in motion 
and, marching it at the top of its speed, arrived just in 
time to turn a ruinous defeat into a victory. 

The next day, however, St. Cyr would have wiped out 
the remembrance of this negligence by crushing the Aus- 
trian army to pieces had Moreau not been full of suspi- 
cions and averse to everything but the most mathematical 
regularity. The Austrians, in their retreat, were crowded 
on the shores of the Danube, in a sort of half-circle made 
by the bend of the river; so that there was no room to 
maneuver, while consternation was visible in their ranks. 

St. Cyr, though cool and steady, saw at once that by a 
firm and impetuous charge he could roll the whole un- 
wieldy mass into the river, and waited anxiously the 
order to advance. In the mean time he brought forward 
some of his guns and trained them on the close-packed 
troops of the enemy. Finding, however, that his can- 
nonading failed to draw the attention of Moreau to the 
spot, he sent an officer to him, requesting permission to 
charge. But the former refused, either from too great 
prudence, or, as it is more probable, from want of confi- 
dence in the good faith of his general. The opportunity 
slipped by, and the Austrians made good their passage 
over the Danube. 


COMBAT AT BIBERACH. 


A few days after, however, St. Cyr performed one of 
those brilliant actions which stamp the man of genius. 
The Austrians had retreated, and Moreau did not expect 
to overtake them for another day. In the mean time, St. 
Cyr had received orders to push on beyond Biberach, a 
little town which lay on the line of the enemy’s retreat. 
But to his surprise, on coming up to this village he found 
that the Austrians had recrossed the Danube and marched 
back to Biberach to defend iton account ofthe magazines 
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it contained. The entrance to it by the road St. Cyr was 
marching was througha narrow defile which opened right 
in front of the village. The Austrian general, thinking it 
would be unsafe to put the defile in his rear, left ten thou- 
sand men to guard it while he posted his army behind the 
town on an eminence forming an excellent position. 

As St. Cyr came up he saw at once the advantage it gave 
the enemy. But, thinking the rout of the ten thousand 
guarding the pass would shake the courage of the whole 
army in rear, he wished to order an attack immediately, 
and would have done so had his whole corps of twenty- 
five thousand men been with him. But his best division 
under Ney had been sent to observe the Danube, and 
though orders were immediately dispatched to hasten him 
up he could nowhere be found. At this lucky moment, 
however, he heard the firing of Richenpanse’s division, 
which had come up by a cross road. Thus strengthened, 
he no longer hesitated, and without waiting for the whole 
to form in order he hurled his own battalions on the 
enemy. The order to charge was given, and his brave 
troops advanced at double-quick time to the onset, Over- 
thrown and routed, the enemy swept in a confused mass 
through the defile and through the village, hurrying 
onward to the heights on which the army was posted. 
Following close on their heels, St. Cyr entered Biberach 
in hot pursuit, 

Here, however, he arrested and re-formed. his men, and 
began to reconnoitre the enemy’s position. The river 
Riess—crossed by a single bridge—and a marsh lay 
between the village and those heights on which nearly 
sixty thousand men were drawn up in order of battle. It 
was a bold attempt to attack with a little over twenty 
thousand men sixty tnousand occupying so formidable a 
position ; and for 2 moment he hesitated in his course. 
Pushing forward his men, however, he crossed the Riess 
and the marsh, and drew up in front of the enemy. At 
this moment he saw the Austrians he had routed at the 
defile approach the army on the heights. The ranks 
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opened. to let them pass to the rear, and in this movement 
his clear and practised eye saw evidences of alarm and 
irn\solution which convinced him at once that the firmness 
of the enemy’s troops was shaken. He immediately sent 
forward some skirmishers to fire on them. The general 
discharge which this mere insult drew forth made it stil] 
clearer that the whole moral power, which is ever greater 
than physical strength, was on his side; and though the 
enemy outnumbered him three to one, and occupied a 
splendid position, his resolution was immediately taken. 
Forming his three divisions into three solid columns, he 
began to ascend with a firm step the slopes of the Wit- 
temberg. 

Nothing can be more sublime than this faith in the moral 
over the physical. This was not the headlong rashness of 
Murat, reckless alike of numbers or position, but the clear 
calculations of reason. St. Cyr, who was one of the ablest 
tacticians in the French army, perceived ata glance that 
on one side were numbers and irresolution, on the other 
confidence and courage. When the Austrians saw those 
columns scaling the mountain-side with such an intrepid 
step and bold presence, they were seized with a panic, and 
turned and fled, leaving thousands of prisoners in the 
hands of St. Cyr. He carried out here successfully the 
very plan he proposed to Moreau when the enemy lay 
packed in a curve of the Danube. 

The Austrians retreated to Ulm, which was strongly for- 
tifled, and St. Cyr, who had tried the mettle of their 
soldiers, and who, from a convent that overlooked the 
enemy, saw and comprehended their position, begged per- 
mission to carry it by assault. In this he was joined by 
Ney and Richenpanse, who offered to answer for the sue- 
cess of it on theirown heads. But Moreau did everything 
by maneuvers, and, preferring a less certain good to a 
probable greater one, refused his consent. A man never 
storms through mathematics, and to Moreau war wag a 
mathematical science. 

A short time after, however, one of his grand maneuvers 
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came very near destroying his left wing. Pretending he 
was about to march on Munich, he extended his line over 
the space of sixty miles, leaving St. Suzanne with 15,000 
men alone on the left bank of the Danube. Ifthe Aus- 
trian general had possessed any genius, or even common 
sense, he would have crushed this division at a blow by 
falling with his entire force upon it. .As it was, however, 
hesent a large body of cavalry to assail it, which enveloped 
it like a cloud, threatening to sweep it from the field. In 
the mean time masses of Austrian infantry came pouring 
out of Ulm to second the attack, until these fifteen thou- 
sand brave French were compelled to resist the onset of 
twenty-four thousand Austrian infantry and twelve thou- 
sand cavalry. Retreating in squares, they mowed down 
their assailants with their rolling fire, steadily pursuing 
their way over the field. Hourafter hour did the combat 
rage, and though the ground was strewn with the dead 
not a square broke, nota battalion fled. St. Cyr, posted 
on the other side of the river, at some distance from the 
scene—where the Iler joins the Danube—hearing the can- 
nonading, hastened forward to the spot. It was not 
Moreau in danger, but St. Suzanne, and he waited for no 
orders. Coming up opposite the field of battle, he found 
all the bridges broken down, and immediately planting his 
artillery so as to cover a ford across which he was begin- 
ning to pour his intrepid columns he opened a fierce fire 
on the enemy. Hearing this cannonading, and fearing for 
their retreat, the Austrians immediately began to retire 
toward Ulm. 

After this engagement, from the movements of Moreau, 
the whole army expected an assault on the city, but after 
various maneuvers this cautious leader established his army 
and determined to remain inactive till he heard from Bo- 
naparte, who was descending into Italy. The generals com- 
plained, St. Cyr openly remonstrated, and had many fierce 
altercations with him. The unequal distribution of pro- 
visions was another cause of dissensions and bitter re- 
criminations. General Grenier arriving at this time, St. 
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Cyr wished to.resign his command to him, but Moreau 
refusing his consent he retired altogether from the army 
under the plea of ill health. 

In October of the same year he is seen fighting bravely 
in Italy. The next year he was called by Bonaparte to 
the Council of State, and the year following (1801) took 
the place of Lucien Bonaparte as Ambassador to the Court 
of Madrid. He was soon after appointed to the command 
of the Neapolitan army, where he remained inactive till 
1805, when he was made Colonel-General of the Cuirassiers, 
and received the Grand Eagle of the Legion of Honor. In 
the following campaigns of Prussia and Poland he distin- 
guished himself, and in 1807 was appointed Govetmor of 
Warsaw. After the peace of Tilsit he was sent to Spain, 
where he won but few laurels; and indulging in unjust, 
unmanly complaints, was finally superseded by Augereau. 
Two years of disgrace and exile followed. But in 1812, in 
the Russian campaign, he appears again, and exhibits the 
same great qualities of a commander, and, fighting bravely 
at Polotsk, receives the long withheld, though Jong de- 
served, marshal’s baton. 

The next year he commanded at Dresden, when it was 
assailed by the allies; and after their repulse held posses- 
sion of it till the disasters that overtook the French army 
left him once more at the mercy of the allies, and he was 
compelled to capitulate. He returned to France after the 
Restoration, and was given by Louis a seat in the Cham- 
per of Peers. 

On the landing of Napoleon from Elba he retired into 
the country and remained there inactive till the second 
overthrow of the empire at Waterloo. On the King’s re- 
turn he was honored with the Order of St. Louis and 
presented with the portfolio of the War ministry. In 
the autumn of the same year, however, he retired because 
he could not give his consent to the treaty of Paris. But 
two years after he was made Minister of the Marine, from 
‘whence he passed to the War Office. While in this de- 
partment he succeeded in getting a law passed by whivh 
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no man was fo receive a commission in the army till he 
had served two years as a soldier. This thoroughly 
democratic measure sprung from his experience of the 
superior efficiency of those officers who had arisen from 
the ranks, and also, perhaps, from a desire to pay a com- 
pliment to his own career, In 1819, being strongly op- 
posed. to the proposed change in the law of elections, he 
resigned his office, and never after appeared. in public life. 

The great characteristics of St. Cyr were clearsighted- 
ness on the field of battle, perfect method in all his plans, 
and a cold, deep spirit. However he might fail in a great 
campaign, on the field where an engagement was to take 
place he was regarded one of the ablest tacticians in the 
army. His eye took in the enemy’s position and his own 
at a glance, and he saw at once the best course to be taken. 
In forming his plans he seemed to omit no detail necessary 
to success, while the moral feeling of the two armies was 
not forgotten. The latter he calculated with the same 
nicety he did numbers; and it is interesting to observe 
what reliance he always placed upon it. He possessed, to 
a certain extent, that combination which distinguished 
Napolecn, and belonged more or less to all his great gen- 
erals, viz.: clearness and rapidity of thought. 

But this power in him arose froma different cause than 
with them. Napoleon and Ney and Massena and Kleber 
possessed. strong minds and strong imaginations also, yet 
they were so well balanced as only to strengthen each 
other. The imagination never became so excited as to 
confuse the operations of reason, while the judgment 
never acquired such a mastery, as in Moreau, that inspi- 
ration and impulse could have no control. Cool, clear- 
headed, and self-collected, they planned with the sobriety 
of reason, and yet kept it in such abeyance that in mo- 
ments of excitement they could be carried away by the 
impulse of genius. Their imaginations acted as a power- 
ful stimulant to the mental powers, giving them greater 
rapidity without forcing them into confusion; but St. Cyr 
possessed, none of this impulsiveness. He frequently 
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acted as if he did, but his most headlong movements were 
as much the result of calculation as his soberest plans. 

Consummate art took the place of a vivid imagination 
with him. Ile could evleulate the inspirations of genius, 
and knew when he oughé to be moved by impulse; his 
mind had great rapidity of -movement, but it was the 
rapidity of mere logic. There was a certainty in his 
operations on which one could depend, and he himself 
placed the most implicit confidence in his own judg- 
ment. He had all the qualities of a great commander, 
and but for his unsocial disposition and cold, repul- 
sive nature would doubtless early have attained to the 
highest honors of the empire. Napoleon rewarded the 
brave, but lavished his choicest favor on the brave that 
loved him. Never governed by attachment himself, how 
could St. Cyr expect others to be swayed by it in their 
treatment of him. Nevertheless, Napoleon always treated 
him with justice, and frequently rewarded him with places 
of trust. The neglect to make him marshal, when, on 
assuming the imperial crown, he made out that immortal 
list, was apparently undeserved, and gave rise, perhaps 
justly, to some charges of favoritism. 

St. Cyr was an obstinate man in the prosecution of his 
own plans, and equally so in his opposition to those which 
differed from them; and though ready to condemn others, 
when thwarted or condemned himself he flew into a pas- 
sion and his head became filled with all forms of suspicion. 
Thus, when he and Moreau could not agree, and he found 
there was a clique around the commander-in-chief arrayed 
against him—instead of performing his duty bravely, and 
winning back that confidence which others had unjustly 
deprived him of, he first became remiss and inactive, then 
fierce and condemnatory, and finally threw up his com- 
mand. He ought to have known that was no way either 
to screen himself from unjust charges or win his way to 
power. He did not seem to know the meaning of the 
device, * £ bide my time.” 

Thus also in Spain, when placed overthe army destined 
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to act in Catalonia, he became peevish, complaining, and 
foolish. It was true the army was not an effective one; 
but, on the other hand, the enemy he had to contend with 
was not a dangerous one. Besides, it was the greatest 
compliment Napoleon could pay him to appoint him over 
a poor army from which he expected victory. The Em- 
peror knew it was badly conditioned, but he could not help 
it, and the only remedy of the evil in his power was to 
place an able and skilful commander over it. A poor 
general would have insured its ruin. Yet St. Cyr, instead 
of winning confidence and renown by executing great 
things with small means, began to grumble. 

Ney, when conducting the retreat from Russia, created 
means where an ordinary man would have declared it im- 
possible, and out of his very defeats and disasters wove 
for himself the brightest wreath that hangs on his tomb. 
But St. Cyr not only complained, though successful in all 
his engagements—winning every battle—but accused 
Napoleon of placing him there on purpose to ruin him be- 
cause he had belonged to the army of the Rhine under 
Moreau ; and this splenetic and ridiculous statement of his 
has been taken up and incorporated in English histories 
as an evidence of the Emperor’s meanness.* How such 
an accusation could have received a sober thought is pass- 
ing strange. 

Napoleon, at the head of the French empire, nourished 
such a hostility to Moreau for winning the battle of Ho- 
henlinden, which he, as First Consul, sent him there on 
purpose to gain, and on whose success depended his own—. 
that years after he transferred it to one of Moreau’s gen- 
erals, by placing him over a poor army in Spain, at a time 
he was straining every nerve to subdue thekingdom. The 

* This silly accusation has found its way into one of our school 
books, ‘Camp and Court of Napoleon,” which contains many 
errors in fact—as, for instance, it states that Moncey was at the 
battle of Marengo, when he was on the Tessino, and knew noth- 
ingof the engagement till it was over. It says, also, that he was 
in the Russian expedition, when he was not. Mr. Alisom re- 
iterates the same nonsense. 
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simple statement of the charge, and the circumstances 
connected with it, show it to be the absurdest thing that 
ever entered a diseased brain. Besides, Napoleon did not 
take this roundabout way to disgrace those who were dis- 
pleasing to him. St. Cyr ought to have seen this after he 
was superseded by Augereau, and not have incorporated 
such a silly charge into his work. 

Offended and proud, he left his command to hurry Auge- 
reau to assume his place, thus evincing openly his con- 
tempt for the rebuke the Emperor had given him for his 
folly. Two years of disgrace and exile showed that Na- 
poleon knew a shorter way to ruin the generals that had 
offended him. 

The truth is, St. Cyr was placed where he was com- 
pelled to put forth great efforts without winning much 
renown. It-was hard work without corresponding reward, 
but he should have waited patiently for the latter on some 
more fortunate field, remembering that a good general is 
known by his sacrifices as much as by his victories. Once 
resigning his command in anger, and once disgraced for 
the same reason, argues very poorly for the amiability of 
the man. 

Previous to this, in 1807, he fought bravely in the cam- 
paign of Prussia and Poland, and especially at Ieilsberg, 
though there was no opportunity offered for great actions, 
as he commanded only a division under Soult. But in 
1812, as before remarked, in the great Russian expedition, 
he had an opportunity to distinguish himself, and won 
that place among the renowned leaders that followed 
Napoleon which his services richly merited. 


BATTLE OF POLOTSK. 


In the first battle of Pplotsk, in the advance to Moscow, 
Ondinot, with his corps, was assaulted hy Wittgenstein, 
and the French marshal was wounded. St. Cyr imme- 
diately succeeded him as commander-in-chief of the army. 
composed of thirty thousand men. ‘Thiswas what he had 
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long desired. Disliking to serve under any other officer, 
the moment his actions were unfettered he exhibited his 
great qualities as a military leader. He immediately 
adopted his own plan of operations, and with that clear. 
ness of perception and grasp of knowledge which dis- 
tinguished him proceeded to put it in execution. For a 
whole day after the engagement in which Oudinot was 
wounded, he kept the Russian general quiet by sending 
proposals respecting the removal of the wounded, and by 
making demonstrations ofa retreat. Butas soon as dark- 
ness closed over the armies he began in silence to rally 
his men, and, arranging them in three columns, by five in 
the morning was ready for battle. The signal was given 
—the artillery opened its destructive fire, rousing up the 
Russian bear ere the morning broke, and his three columns 
poured in resistless strength on the enemy, carrying every- 
thing before them. 

But, even in the moment of victory, St. Cyr came very 
near being killed. A French battery, suddenly charged by 
acompany of Russian horse, was carried, and the brigade 
sent to support it being overthrown and borne back over the 
cannon, that dared not open lest they should sweep down 
their own troops, spread disorder in their flight. The 
cannoneers were sabred at their pieces, and the French 
horse, overwhelmed in the general confusion, also fled, 
overtuming the commander-in-chief and his staff, and 
sending terror and dismay through the ranks. St. Cyr 
‘was compelled to flee on foot, and finally threw himself 
into a ravine to prevent being trampled under the hoofs 
of the charging horse. The French cuirassiers, however, 
soon put an end to this sudden irruption, and drove the 
daring dragoons into the woods. The victory was com- 
plete, and a thousand prisoners remained in the hands of 
St. Cyr, and the marshal’s baton was given him as a re- 
ward for his bravery. 

Here he remained for two months, while Wittgenstein 
kept at a respectful distance. In the mean time Moscow 
had blazed over the army of the empire, and the dis- 
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heartened and diminished host was about to turn its 
back on the smoldering capital and flee from the fury 
of a northern winter. Wittgenstein, who had not been 
idle, though he dared not to attack St. Cyr, had by con- 
stant reinforcements more than doubled his army. The 
French commander, on the other hand, had carried on a 
partisan warfare for two months, which, together with 
sickness and suffering, had reduced his army one-half; so 
that in the middle of October he had but seventeen. thou- 
sand men, while the Russian army amounted to fifty-two 
thousand. To add to the peril of his position, another 
Russian army, under Steingell, was rapidly moving down 
to hem him in; while Napoleon, three hundred miles in 
the rear, was sealing his fate by tarrying around Moscow. 
Macdonald was the only person from whom he could hope 
for succor, and he sent pressing requests to him for rein- 
forcements. But that brave commander had already dis- 
covered signs of defection in his Prussian allies, and dared 
not weaken his force. St. Cyr, therefore, was left to meet 
his fate alone. As if on purpose to insure his ruin, he was 
without intrenchments, not having received orders from 
the Emperor to erect them. Secure of his prey, the Rus- 
sian general, on the 18th of October, bore down with his 
overwhelming force on the French lines. 

The battle at once became furious. St. Cyr was one 
of the first struck. Smitten by a musket-ball, he could 
neither ride his horse nor keep his feet—still he would 
not retire. Everything depended on his presence and 
personal supervision; for the struggle against such fear- 
ful odds was to be a stern one. Pale and feeble, yet self- 
collected and clear-minded as ever, he was borne about by 
his officers amid the storm of battle, cheering on his men 
again and again to the desperate charge. Seven times 
did the Russian thousands sweep like a resistless flood 
over the partial redoubts, and seven times did St. Cyr 
steadily hurl them back, till night closed the scene, and 
fourteen thousand men slept on the field of victory they 
had wrung from the grasp of fifty thousand. 
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When the morning dawned, the Russian general seemed 
inno hurry to renew the attack. St. Cyr arose from 
his feverish couch, where the pain from his wound and 
his intense anxiety had kept him tossing the long 
night, and was borne again to the field of battle. He 
perceived at once that the hesitation of the enemy 
did not arise from fear of a repulse, but from some ex- 
pected maneuver which was to be the signal of assault ; 
and so he stood in suspense, hour after hour, firmly 
awaiting the approach of the dense masses that darkened 
the woods before him, till, at ten o'clock, an aide- 
de-camp was seen spurring at a furious gallop over the 
bridge, the hoofs of his horse striking fire on the pave- 
ments as he dashed through the village toward the com- 
mander-in-chief. Steingell, with thirteen thousand Rus- 
sians, had come, and was rapidly marching along the 
other side of the river to assail him in rear 

Hemmed in between these two armies, St. Cyr must 
inevitably be crushed. Imagine, for a moment, his des- 
perate condition. Polotsk stands on the left side of the 
Dwina, as you ascend it, with only one bridge crossing the 
river to the right bank. Behind this wooden town St- 
Cyr had drawn up his forces in order of battle, with the 
formidable masses of the Russian army in front, threaten- 
ing every moment tooverwhelm him. In the mean time, 
word was brought that thirteen thousand fresh troops 
were approaching the bridge on the other side, cutting off 
all hopes of retreat. Here were two armies, numbering 
together more than sixty thousand men, drawing every 
moment nearer together to crush between them fourteen 
thousand French soldiers commanded by a wounded gen- 
eral. 

But St. Cyr, forgetting his wound, summoned all his 
energies to meet the crisis that was approaching. He 
gave his orders in that quiet, determined tone which in- 
dicates the settled purpose of a stern and powerful mind. 
Unseen by Wittgenstein he despatched three regiments 
across the river te check the progress of Steingell, while 
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he, with his weakened forces, should withstand the shock 
of the Russian army before him as best he could. Thus 
the two armies stood watching each other, while the roar 
of artillery on the farther side approached nearer and 
nearer every moment, showing that the enemy was sweep- 
ing before him the few regiments that had been sent to 
retard him. At length the French batteries which had 
been planted on the farther bank of the Dwina, to protect 
the camp were wheeled round, ready to fire on the new 
enemy, which was expected every moment to emerge into 
view. At this sight a loud shout of joy rolled along the 
Russian lines, for they now deemed their prey secure. 
But the Russian general still delayed the signal of attack 
till he should see the head of Steingell’s columns. 

In consternation the French generals gathered round 
St. Cyr, urging him to retreat ; but he steadily refused all 
their counsel and urgent appeals, declaring that with his 
first retrograde movement the Russian army would de- 
scend upon him, and that his only hope was in delay. If 
Steingell did not make his appearance before dark, he 
could retreat under the cover of night; but to fall back 
now was to precipitate an attack that was most unac- 
countably delayed. . 

For three mortal hours he stood and listened to the 
roar of the enemy’s cannon, shaking the banks of the 
river as it mowed its way toward the bridge; now gazing 
on the opposite shore, now on the fifty thousand Russians 
before him in order of battle, and now on his own band of 
heroes, till his agitation became agony. Minutes seemed 
lengthened into hours, and he kept incessantly pulling out 
his watch, looking at it, and then at the tardy sun, which 
his eager gaze seemed almost to push down the sky. 

The blazing fire-ball, as it stooped to the western hori- 
zon, sending its flashing beams over the battle array on 
the shores of the Dwina, never before seemed so slow in 
its motions. St. Cyr afterward declared that he never in 
his life was so agitated as in the three hours of suspense 
he then endured. The shock and the overthrow can be 
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borne by a brave heart; but, in a state of utter uncer- 
tainty, to stand and watch the dial’s face, on whose slow- 
moving shadow rests everything, is too much for the 
calmest heart. 

At length, when within a half-hour’s march of the 
bridge, Steingell halted. Had he kept on a few minutes 
longer, the head of his columns would have appeared in 
sight, which would have been the signal of a general at- 
tack. Nothing could have been more favorable to St. Cyr 
than this unexpected halt; and a dense fog soon after 
spreading over the river, wrapping the three armies inits 
folds, hastened on the night and relieved his anxious 
heart. The artillery was immediately sent over the 
bridge, and his divisions were pressing noiselessly as pos- 
sible after it, when Legrand foolishly set fire to his camp, 
so as not to let it fall into the hands of the enemy. The 
other divisions followed his example, and in a moment the 
whole line was in a blaze. This rash act immediately re- 
vealed to the enemy the whole movements. Its batteries 
opened at once, the roused columns came hurrying on- 
‘ward, while blazing bombs, hissing through the fog in 
every direction, fell on the town, which blazed up in the 
darkness, making a red and lurid light, by which the two 
armies fought—the one for existence, the other for victory. 
Amid the burning dwellings the wounded marshal stood, 
and contested every inch of ground with the energy of 
despair; and slowly retiring over the blazing timbers, by 
the light of the conflagration, brought off his army in per- 
fect order, though bleeding at every step. 

It was three o’clock in the morning before the Russians 
got possession of the town. In the mean time St. Cyr had 
gained the farther bank, and destroyed the bridge in the 
face of the enemy, and stood ready for Steingell, who had 
soundly slept amid all the uproar and strife of that wild 
night. The latter seemed under the influence of some un- 
accountable spell, and could not have acted worse had he 
been bribed by the French. In the morning, when he 
aroused himself for battle, St. Cyr was upon him, and, 
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after relieving him of one-sixth of his army, drove him 
into the wood several miles from the place of action. Ten 
thousand Russians had fallen in these three days of glory 
to St. Cyr. 

This brave marshal, though wounded, was compelled, 
on account of dissensions among the generals, to keep the 
command of his troops and commence his retreat. Re- 
versing Napoleon’s mode of retreat from Moscow, he, 
with ten thousand men, kept nearly fifty thousand at 
bay; so that they did not make more than three marches 
in eight days. After eleven days of toil and combat and 
suffering, in which he, though wounded, had exhibited a 
skill, courage, and tenacity seldom surpassed, he at length 
effected a junction with Victor, who had marched from 
Smolensko to meet him. 

After the termination of that disastrous campaign he 
is seen next year at Dresden, struggling to uphold the 
tottering throne of Napoleon. With twenty thousand 
men he was operating round the city, and, fearing that 
the allies would make a demonsiration upon it, wrote to 
that effect to Napoleon, who was combating Blucher in 
Silesia. But the latter did not agree with him, and kept 
pushing his projects in the quarter where he then was, 
when the astounding intelligence was brought him that 
the allied forces were marching on Dresden. St. Cyr saw 
at once his danger, and prepared, as well as his means 
permitted, tomeet it. But after some flerce fighting with 
Wittgenstein’s advanced guard—his old foe of Polotsk, 
in Russia—he retired within the redoubts of Dresden and 
patiently waited the result, 


BATTLE OF DRESDEN. 


A hundred and twenty thousand soldiers, with more 
than five hundred pieces of cannon, covered the heights 
that overlooked his entrenchments. It was the latter 
part of August, and everything was smiling in summer 
vegetation, when this mighty host pitched their tents on 
the green hills that encircled the city. 
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On the evening of their approach St. Cyr wrote to 
Napoleon the following letter : 


Dresden, 28d Aug., 1818; ten at night. 


« At five this afternoon the enemy approached Dresden, 
after having driven in our cavalry. We expected an at- 
tack this evening; but probably it will take place to- 
morrow. Your Majesty knows better than I do what 
time it requires for heavy artillery to beat down enclosur¢ 
walls and palisades.” 


The next night at midnight he despatched another 
letter to him, announcing an immediate attack, and clos- 
ing up with, “ We are determined to do all in our power ; 
put I can answer for nothing more with such young 
soldiers.” Immediately on the reception of the first 
letter, Napoleon surrendered his command to Macdonald, 
and turned his face toward Dresden. Murat was de- 
spatched in hot haste to announce his arrivaland reassure 
the besieged. In the middle of his guards, which had 
marched nearly thirty miles a day since the commence- 
ment of the war, he took the road to the city. 

To revive his sinking troops he ordered twenty thou- 
sand bottles of wine to be distributed among them, but 
not three thousand could be procured. He, however, 
marched all next day, having despatched a messenger to 
the besieged to ascertain the exact amount of danger. 
Said Napoleon to the messenger, Gourgaud: “ Seé out ém- 
mediately for Dresden, ride as hard as you can, and be there 
thie evening—see St. Cyr, the King of Naples, and the King 
of Sawony-—encourage every one. Tell them I can be in 
Dresden to-morrow with forty thousand men, and the day 
following with my wholearmy. At daybreak visit the out- 
posts and redoubts—consult the commander of engineers as 
to whether they can hold out. Hurry back to me to-morrow 
at Stolpen, and bring a full report of St. Cyr’s and Mu. 
rat's opinion as to the real state of things.” 
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Away dashed Gourgaud in hot haste, while the Em. 
peror hurried on his exhausted army. Gourgaud did not 
wait till daybreak before he returned. He found every- 
thing on the verge of ruin; the allied army was slowly 
enveloping the devoted city, and when, at dark, he issued 
forth from the gates, the whole summer heavens were 
glowing with the light of their bivouac fires, while a 
burning village near by threw a still more baleful light 
over the scene. Spurring his panting steed through the 
gloom, he at midnight burst ina fierce gallop into the 
squares of the Old Guard, and was immediately ushered 
into the presence of the anxious Emperor. The report 
confirmed his worst fears. At daylight the weary soldiers 
were roused from their repose, and though they had 
marched a hundred and twenty miles in four days, pressed 
cheerfully forward; for already the distant sound of 
heavy cannonading was borne by on the morning breeze. 

At eight in the morning, Napoleon and the advanced 
guard reached an elevation that overlooked the whole 
plain in which the city lay embosomed ; and lo, what a 
sublime yet terrific sight met their gaze! The whole 
valley was filled with marching columns, preparing for 
an assault; while the beams of the morning sun were 
sent back from countless helmets and bayonets that 
moved and shook in their light. Here and there volumes 
of smoke told where the batteries were firing, while the 
heavy cannonading rolled like thunder over the hills, 
There, too, was the French army, twenty thousand strong, 
packed behind the redoubts, yet appearing like a single 
regiment in the midst of the host that enveloped them. 
Courier after courier, riding as for life, kept dashing into 
the presence of the Emperor, bidding him make haste if he 
would save the city. A few hours would settle its fate. 
Napoleon, leaving his guards to follow on, drove away in 
a furious gallop, while a cloud of dust along the road 
alone told where his carriage was whirled onward. As 
he approached the gates, the Russian batteries swept the 
yoad with such a deadly fire that he was compelled te 
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leave his carriage and crawl along on his hands and knees 
over the ground, while the cannon-balls whistled in an 
incessant shower above him. 

Suddenly and unannounced, as if he had fallen from 
the clouds, he appeared at the royal palace, where the 
King of Saxony was deliberating on the terms of capitu. 
lation. Waiting for no rest, he took a single page, so as 
not to attract the enemy’s fire, and went forth to visit the 
outer works. So near had the enemy approached that 
the youth by his side was struck down by a spent 
musket-ball. Having finished his inspection and settled 
his plans, he returned to the palace, and hurried off 
couriers to the different portions of the army that were 
advancing by forced marches toward the city. First, the 
indomitable guards and the brave cuirassiers, eager for 
the onset, came pouring in furious haste over the bridge. 
The overjoyed inhabitants stood by the streets, and 
offered them food and drink; but though weary, hungry, 
and thirsty, the brave fellows refused to take either, and 
hurried onward toward thestorm that was ready to burst 
ou their companions. 

At ten o’clock the troops commenced entering the 
city—infantry, cavalry, and artillery pouring forward 
with impetuous speed—till there appeared to be no end 
to the rushing thousands. Thus without cessation did 
the steady columns arrive all day long, and were still 
hurrying in, when at four o’clock the attack commenced. 
The batteries that covered the heights around the city 
opened their terrible fire, and in a moment Dresden 
became the target of three hundred cannon, all trained 
upon her devoted buildings. Then commenced one of 
was’s wildest scenes. St. Cyr replied with his artillery, 
and thunder answered thunder, as if the hot August 
afternoon was ending ina real storm of heaven. Balls 
fell in an incessant shower in the city, while the blazing 
bombs, traversing the sky, hung for a moment like mes- 
sengers of death over the streets, and then dropped, with 
an explosion that shook the ground, among the frightened 
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inhabitants. Amid the shrieks of the wounded and the 
stern language of command was heard the heavy rum- 
bling of the artillery and ammunition-wagons through the 
streets, and in the intervals the steady tramp, tramp of 
the marching columns, still hastening in to the work of 
death, while over all, like successive thunder-claps where 
the lightning falls nearest, spoke the fierce batteries that 
were exploding on each other. 

But the confusion and death and terror that reigned 
through the city asthe burning buildings shot their flames 
heavenward were not yet complete. The inhabitants 
had fied to their cellars, to escape the balls and shells 
that came crashing every moment through their dwell- 
ings; and amid the hurry and bustle of the arriving 
armies, and their hasty tread along the streets, and the 
roll of drums, and rattling of armor and clangor of trum- 
pets, and thunder of artillery, the signal was given for 
the assault—three cannon-shots from the heights of Raec- 
knitz. The next moment six massive columns, with 
fifty cannon at their head, began to move down the 
slopes, pressing straight for the city. The muffled sound 
of their heavy, measured tread was heard within the 
walls, as in dead silence and awful majesty they moved 
steadily forward upon the batteries. 

It was a sight to strike terror into the heart of the 
boldest, but St. Cyr marked their advance with the 
calmness of a fearless soul, and firmly awaited the onset 
that even Napoleon trembled to behold. No sooner did 
they come within the range of artillery than the ominous 
silence was broken by its deafening roar. Ina moment the 
heights about the city were in a blaze, the fifty cannon at 
the head of those columns belched forth fire and smoke; 
and amid the charging infantry, the bursting of shells, the 
rolling fire of musketry, and the explosion of hundreds of 
cannon, St. Cyr received the shock. For two hours did 
the battle rage with sanguinary ferocity. The plain was 
covered with dead; the suburbs were overwhelmed with 
assailants, and ready to yield every moment; the enemy’s 
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batteries were playing within fifteen rods of the ram- 
parts; the axes of the pioneers were heard on the gates; 
and shouts, and yells, and execrations rose over the walls 
of the city. The last of St. Cyr’s reserves were in the 
battle, and had been for half an hour, and Napoleon 
began to tremble for his army, But at half-past six, in 
the hottest of the fight, the Young Guard arrived, shout- 
ing as they came, and were received in return with 
shouts by the army, that for a moment drowned the roar 
of battle. Then Napoleon’s brow cleared up, and St. 
Cyr for the first time drew a sigh of relief. 

The gates were thrown open, and the impetuous Ney, 
with the invincible Guard, poured through one like a re- 
gistless torrent on the foe, followed soon after by Murat 
with his headlong cavalry. Mortier sallied forth from 
another; and the Young Guard, though weary and travel- 
worn, burst with loud cheerson the chief redoubt—which, 
after flowing in blood, had been wrested from the French 
—and swept it like a tornado. 

Those six massive columns, thinned and riddled through, 
recoiled before this fierce onset—like the waves when they 
meet a rock—and slowly surged back from the walls. In 
the mean time dark and heavy clouds began toroll up the 
scorching heavens, and the distant roll of thunder mingled 
with the roar of artillery. Men had turned this hot 
August afternoon into a battle-storm, and now the elements 
were to end it with a fight of their own. 

Tn the midst of the deepening gloom, the allies, now for 
the first time aware that the Emperor was in the city, 
drew off their troops for the night. The rain came down 
as if the clouds were falling, drenching the living and the 
dead armies; yet Napoleon, heedless of the storm, and 
knowing what great results rested upon the next day’s 
action, was seen hurrying on foot through the streets to 
the bridge, over which he expected the corps of Marmont 
and Victor to arrive. With anxious heart he stood and 
listened, till the heavy tread of their advancing columns 
through the darkness relieved his suspense ; and then, as 
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they began to pour over the bridge, he hastened back, 
and, traversing the city, passed out at the other side and 
visited the entire lines that were now formed without the 
walls. 

The bivouac fires shed a lurid light over the field, and 
he came at every step upon heaps of corpses, while groans 
and lamentations issued from the gloom in every direction ; 
for thousands of wounded, uncovered and unburied, lay 
exposed to the storm, dragging out the weary night in 
pain. Early in the morning Napoleon was on horseback 
and rode out to the army. Taking his place beside a huge 
fire that was blazing and crackling in the center of the 
squares of the Old Guard, he issued his orders for the day. 
Victor was on the right; the resistless Ney on the left, 
over the Young Guard; while St. Cyr and Marmont were 
in the center, which Napoleon commanded in person. 

The rain still fell in torrents, and the thick mist 
shrouded the field as if to shut out the ghastly spectacle 
its bosom exhibited. The cannonading soon commenced, 
put with little effect, as the mist concealed the armies 
from each other. A hundred aud sixty thousand of the 
allies stretched in a huge semicircle along the heights, 
while Napoleon, with a hundred and thirty thousand in 
the plain below, was waiting the favorable moment in 
which to comraence the attack. At length the battle 
opened on the right, where a fierce firing was heard as 
Victor pressed firmly against an Austrian battery. Sud- 
denly Napoleon heard a shock like a, falling mountain. 

While Victor was engaging the enemy in front, Murat, 
unperceived in the thick mist, had stolen around to the 
rear, and without a note of warning burst with twelve 
thousand cavalry on the enemy. He rode straight through 
their broken lines, trampling under foot the dead and 
dying. Ney was equally successful on the left, and as the 
mist lifted it showed the allied wings both driven back. 
The day wore away in blood; carts, loaded with the 
wounded, moved in a constant stream into the city; but 
the French were victorious at all points; and when night 
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again. closed over the scene the allied armies had decided 
to retreat. 

It was in this battle Moreau fell. He had just returned 
from the United States, at the urgent solicitation of 
the Emperor Alexander, to take up arms against his 
country. 

This was his first battle, and Napoleon killed him. 
About noon on the last day of the fight he noticed a group 
of persons on an eminence a half a mile distant. Suppos- 
ing they were watching his maneuvers, he called a cap- 
tain of artillery, who commanded a battery of eighteen or 
twenty pieces, and, pointing to them, said: “ Throw a 
dozen bullets into that group, at one fire ; perhaps there are 
some little generals in it.” He obeyed, and it was imme- 
diately seen to be agitated. One of the balls had struck 
Moreau’s leg just below the knee, and cutting it off, passed 
through his horse, carrying away the otherleg also. The 
next day a peasant picked up one of the boots, with the 
leg in, which the surgeon had left on the field, and brought 
it to the King of Saxony, saying it belonged to a superior 
officer. The boot, on examination, was found to be neither 
of English nor French manufacture, and they were still 
in doubt. The same day the advance guards, while in 
pursuit of the enemy, came upon a little spaniel that was 
roaming over the field, moaning piteously for its master. 
Around its neck was a collar, on which was written, I de- 
long to General Moreau.” 

Both legs of the unfortunate general had to be ampu- 
tated, which he bore with stoical firmness, calmly smok- 
ing a cigar during the painful operation. It is a little 
singular that by this same battery and same captain 
another French traitor who occupied a high rank in the 
Russian army—General St. Priest—was afterward killed 
under similar circumstances. Napoleon gave the order in 
that case as in this. 

The death of Moreau cast a gloom over the kingly group 
that assembled to hold a council of war, and on the 28th, 
the morning after the battle, the allied army was in full 
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retreat, and the bloodstained field was left in the hands of 
the French. 

But what a fieldit was! Fortwo days a thousand can- 
non had swept it, and three hundred thousand men had. 
struggled upon it in the midst of their fire. The grassy 
plain was trodden into mire, on which nearly twenty 
thousand men, mangled, torn, and bleeding, had been 
strewn. Many had been carried into the city during the 
night; but some stark and stiff in death; some reclining 
on their elbows, pale and ghastly, and calling for help; 
others writhing in mortal agony amid heaps of the slain 
—still covered the ground. Others, which had been 
hastily buried the day before, lay in their half-covered 
graves—here a leg and there an arm sticking out of the 
ground; while, to crown the horror of the scene, multi- 
tudes of women were seen roaming the field, not to bind 
up the wounded, but to plunder the dead. They went 
from heap to heap of the slain, turning over the mangled 
bodies and stripping them of their clothing; and, loaded 
down with their booty, gathered it in piles beside the 
corpses. Unmolested in their work, they made the 
shuddering field still more ghastily by strewing: it with 
half-naked forms. White arms and bodies stretched 
across each other, or, dragged away from the heaps they 
had helped to swell, made the heart of even Napoleon turn 
faint as he rode over the scene of slaughter. Oh, whata 
comment on war, and what a cure for ambition and the 
love of glory, was this fleld! The terrified and horror- 
stricken inhabitants came out from the cellars of their 
burnt dwellings and strove to relieve this woe by burying 
the dead and succoring the wounded. 

After the disasters that soon befell other portions of the 
French army under Vandanime, Macdonald, and Oudinot, 
St. Cyr was ordered back to Dresden, with thirty thousand 
men, under the expectation of soon evacuating it again 
after he had destroyed the fortifications around it; but 
Napoleon, changing his plan, sent him word to Keep it ta 
the last extremity. 
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The disastrous battle of Leipsic rendered his situation 
desperate, for it shut him off from all reinforcements. 
Previously the allies had placed twenty thousand men 
before the city to observe it. Against these St. Cyr ad- 
vanced, and routed them, and thus opened the country 
about to the foragers. , 

But when Leipsic fell, the allies again directed their at- 
tention to the place, and St. Cyr saw their victorious 
armies once more hem him in. Insufficient supplies had 
already weakened his men, so that be had the mere 
shadow of an army, while the multitudes of the sick and 
wounded added to the burdens that oppressed him. 

The maimed and wounded which he had been ordered 
to send by boats to Torgau could not be got off. Only 
three thousand were sent, though multitudes, hearing they 
were to leave their fetid hospitals, crawled out to the 
panks of the river, and when they found all the boats 
were filled and they were to be left behind, refused to re- 
turn to the city, and lay down in rows along the shore. 
Wasted with sickness and wounds, these ranks of specters 
lay all night in the cold to be ready for the next boat that 
should appear. 

Tn the mean time the famine and suffering increased in 
the city. St. Cyr could not hear a word from Napoleon, 
and was left, without orders, to save his army as he could. 
But the soldiers were depressed and spiritless, the German 
auxiliaries deserted him, and, the ammunition becoming 
exhausted, he was driven to desperation. In this hopeless 
condition he resolved to sally forth and cut his way 
through the fifty thousand that environed him, and, 
joining the garrison at Torgau and Wittenberg, fight his 
way back to the Rhine. 

Carrying out this bold determination he sallied forth 
with his fifteen thousand men. Vain and last effort! 
His weary, half-famished soldiers staggered back from the 
shock and were compelled to flee into the city. All hope 
was gone. The bread-shops were closed and the mills 
silent, though the miserable crowds pressed around them, 
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threatening and beseeching by turns. Famine stalked 
through the streets, followed by pestilence and woe and 
death. The meat was exhausted, and the starving soldiers 
fell on their horses and devoured them. Thirty were 
slain every day; and at length, around the putrid 
carcasses in the streets, poor wretches were seen quarrel- 
ing for the loathsome food; even the tendons were 
chewed to assuage the pangs of hunger. 

Two hundred bodies were carried every day from the 
hospitals to the churchyard, where they accumulated so 
fast that none were found to bury them; and they were 
“laid naked in ghastly.rows along the place of sepulture.” 
The dead tumbled from the overloaded carts, and over 
the corpses that thus strewed the streets the wheels 
passed, crushing the bones with a sound that made even 
the drivers shudder. Some were hurried away before 
they were dead, and shrieked out as they fell on the hard 
pavement. Multitudes were thrown into the river, some 
of whom, revived by the cold water, were seen flinging 
about their arms and legs in a vain struggle for life. 
Silent terror and faintness and despair filled every heart. 

Amid this accumulation of woe St. Cyr moved with his 
wonted calmness, though the paleness on his cheek told 
how this suffering around him wrung his heart. He 
endured and suffered all as became his brave spirit; and 
then, finding there was no hope (for he no longer had 
men that could fight), he consented to capitulate. He 
offered to surrender the city on condition he should be 
allowed to return with his soldiers to France, not to fight 
again till regularly exchanged. The terms were agreed 
to, and he marched out of the city; but so wan and worn 
were the soldiers that he himself said that probably not 
more than one-fourth would ever reach the Rhine. 

He was spared the trial of conducting this ghost of an 
army back to France. The allies, with the faithlessness 
of barbarians, had no sooner got him in their power than 
they marched him and his army into Bohemia as prisoners’ 
of war. Had Napoleon perjured himself in this manner 
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the world would have rung with the villainous deed. 
The brave St. Cyr firmly protested against this violation 
of the laws of civilized nations, and hurled scorn and 
contempt on the sovereigns who thus stamped themselves 
with infamy in sight of the world, threatening them with 
future vengeance for the deed. It was all in vain, for 
he had fallen into the hands of victors who were moved 
neither by sentiments of honor nor sympathy for the 
brave. 

The course of St. Cyr, on the abdication of Napoleon, 
and his return and final overthrow, has been already 
spoken of. He died in March, 1830, and sleeps in the 
cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise. A noble monument crowns 
his grave, and he rests in peace amid the heroes by whose 
side he fought. 

St. Cyr was a humane man, and abstained from those 
excesses which stained the reputation of so many of the 
military leaders of his time. He was possessed of great 
talents, and deserved all the honors he received. His 
“Journal des Operations de 1 Armée de Catalogne, en 
1808-9, sur le commandement du Général Gouvion St 
Cyr,” is an able work, though tinged with acrimony 
against Napoleon. which is as unjust as his conduct was 
foolish. 


VI 
MARSHAL LANNES. 


Principle on which Napoleon chose his officers—Passage of Lodi 
~—Buttle of Montebello—Battle of Marengo—Siege of Saragossa 
—Battle of Aspern, and Death of Lannes. 


Bonaparte always chose his marshals on the eclectic 
principle. Wherever he found one great quality, he laid 
it under contribution. The great error, even with sensible 
men, is, they bring every one to a single standard and 
judge him by asingle rule. Forgetting the variety every- 
where visible in nature, and that the beauty and harmony 
of the whole depend on the difference of each part, they 
wish to find in every man that proportion and balance of 
all his qualities which would make him perfect. 

Disappointed in this, they seek the nearest approxi- 
mation to it; and hence prefer an ordinary intellect, if 
well balanced, to a great one, if great only in some par- 
ticular direction. Forgetting that such a character is un- 
balanced only because it has at least one striking quality, 
they reject its aid or content themselves with more 
prudent, mediocre minds. 

This may do for a merchant, but not for a government 
or military leader. The collection of twenty thousand 
common minds furnishes no additional strength, while 
the union of one-twentieth of that number, each of which 
possesses force in only one direction, gives immense 
power. It is true, one well-balanced intellect is needed 
to control these conflicting energies and force them to act 
in harmony on one great plan, or they will only waste 
themselves on eath other. 

Bonaparte was such a controlling mind, and he cared not 
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wow one-sided the spirits were he gathered about him, if 
they only had force; he was after power, acting in what 
ever direction. A combination of men, each of whom 
could do one thing well, must do all things well. 

Acting on this principle, he never allowed a man of 
any striking quality to escape him. Whether it was the 
cool and intrepid Ney or the chivalric Murat, the rock- 
fast Macdonald or the tempestuous Junot, the bold and 
careful Soult or the impetuous Lannes, it mattered not 
He needed them all, and he thus concentrated around him 
the greatest elements of strength that man can wield. 

It is fearful to see the spirits Napoleon molded into hir 
plans and the combined energy he let loose on the armies 
of Europe. Knowing the moral power of great and strik. 
ing qualities, he would have no leader without them. Ip 
this he showed his consummate knowledge of human 
nature, especially of Frenchmen. 

Enthusiasm, and the reliance on one they never trusted 
in vain in battle, will carry an army farther than the 
severest discipline. A company of conscripts would 
follow Ney as far as a body of veterans a common leader. 
So would a column charge with Lannes at their head 
when with a less daring and resolute man they would 
break and fly. 

Moral power is as great as physical, even where every- 
thing depends on hard blows. Mind and will give to the 
body all its force ; so do they also to anarmy. Thetruth 
of this was witnessed and proved in our struggle with the 
parent country. 

Jean Lannes was born in Lectoure, a small town in 
Normandy, in April, 1769. His father was a humble 
mechanic, and, designing his son for a similar occupation, 
he bound him out at an early age as an apprentice. 

In ordinary times young Lannes would probably have 
remained in the humble station in which his birth had 
placed him, and become in time, perhaps, a passable shoe- 
maker or carpenter. But the call which the Revolution 
sent forth for the military talent of France could not be 
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resisted, and young Lannes ran away from his master 
and enlisted as 2 common soldierinthearmy. Soon after 
he was sent with the army that operated on the Pyrenean 
frontier. Here he soon exhibited the two striking traits 
of his character—traits which eminently fitted him for 
the scenes in which his life was to pass—viz. reckless 
daring and unconquerable resolution. 

These qualities, shining out in the heat of battle and in 
the most desperate straits, soon won for him the regard 
of his officers, and he was made chief of brigade. In this 
rank he fought under Lefebvre, but soon after, for some 
cause known only to the Convention, which yet scarcely 
knew the cause of anything it did, he was deprived of his 
commission, and returned to Paris. 

Amid the conflicting elements that surrounded the 
young soldier in the French capital, he soon found work 
to do. An ardent republican, his bold politics and bolder 
maanner could not long escape the notice of government, 
and he was sent to the army in Italy. 

As chief of a battalion at Millesimo, he conducted him- 
self so gallantly, and fought with such desperate im- 
petuosity, that he arrested Napoleon’s attention in the 
hottest of the engagement, and he made him colonel on 
the spot. Crossing the Po soon after, under the enemy’s 
fire, he was the first to reach the opposite bank; and 
finally crowned his brilliant exploits at Lodi, where he 
was made general of brigade, and soon after of division. 

After the successive victories of Montenotte,Millesimo, 
and Dego, Napoleon resolved to push on to Milan. In 
his progress he was forced to cross the Adda at Lodi 
Twelve thousand Austrian infantry and four thousand 
cavalry, with a battery of thirty cannon, stood at the 
farther extremity of the bridge he was to cross to dis- 
pute its passage. 

On the 1st of May he arrived at Lodi with his army. 
The Austrian cannon and musketry began immediately 
to play on the bridge, so that it seemed impossible to 
reconnoiter the ground. But Napoleon, sheltering his 
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men behind the houses of the town, sallied out into the 
midst of the deadly storm, and immediately arranged his 
plan. 

Forming a column of seven thousand picked men, he 
placed himself at their head and rushed on the bridge; 
but the cannon-balls and grapeshot and the bullets of the 
infantry swept every inch of the narrow defile and rattled 
likean incessant shower of hailstones against its stony 
sides. 

So incessant and furious was the discharge that a cloud 
of smoke lay like a dense fog around it—yet into its 
very bosom moved the intrepid column. The sudden 
volley that smote their breasts made those bold men reel 
and stagger back as if smitten by a bolt from heaven, 
For a moment the column wavered and balanced on the 
pass; for a thousand had already fallen, and it- was 
marching straight into a volcano of fire; but the next 
moment, seeing themselves supported by the tirailleurs 
that were fording the stream beneath the arches, the 
soldiers shouted, “ Vive a République /” and, receiving 
the storm of cannon-balls and grapeshot on their unshrink- 
ing bosoms, rushed forward and bayoneted the artillery- 
men at their guns. 

Lannes was the jirst man across, and Bonaparte the 
second. Spurring his excited steed on the Austrian ranks, 
he snatched a banner from the enemy, and just as he was 
about to seize another his horse sank under him. Ina 
moment the swords of half a dozen cuirassiers glittered 
above him, and his destruction seemed inevitable. But, 
extricating himself with incredible exertion from his 
dying steed, he arose amid the saber strokes that fell like 
lightning around him, and, leaping on the horse of an 
Austrian officer behind him, slew him with a single 
stroke, and, hurling him from his saddle, seated himself 
in his place, and then, wheeling on the enemy, charged 
the cuirassiers like a thunderbolt, and .fought his way 
through them single-handed, back to his followers. 

It is said that Napoleon never forgot the bearing of 

+x.) 
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Lannes on that occasion. The fury of a demon seemed to 
possess him, and the strength of ten men appeared to be 
concentrated in his single arm. No wonder Bonaparte 
promoted him on the spot. His own daring was reckless 
enough, but Lannes’s was still more so, and it seems 
almost a miracle that he escaped death. 

Napoleon, whom his soldiers here for the first time 
gave the title of “the little corporal,” in honor of his 
courage, was ever after accustomed to speak of this san- 
guinary struggle as “the terrible passage of the bridge of 
Lodi” It was by such acts of heroic valor that Lannes 
acquired the sobriquet in the army of “Orlando” and 
“ Ajax.” 

A few months after he exhibited the same fearlessness 
of character and headlong courage at the passage of the 
bridge of Arcola. During all this bloody struggle Lannes 
never left him; but, advancing when he advanced, charg- 
ing like fire by his side, and covering his person with 
his own body from the bullets that mowed everything 
down around them, he received three wounds, which well- 
nigh relieved him of his life. He was suffering from a 
wound when he entered the battle, but it did not pre- 
vent him from doing deeds of incredible daring. 

Nothing shows the personal exposure and personal 
daring of the generals who one after another rose to be 
marshals and dukes more than the frequency with which 
they were wounded in their earlier career. Here, after 
taree pitched battles, Murat, Ney, Macdonald, Berthier, 
und Lannes were all wounded. 

One cannot follow him through all his after-career, but 
must select out those particulars in which he exhibited 
his most striking qualities. Lannes was frank, even to 
pluntness, and so impatient of restraint that he sometimes 
became insubordinate, but was always brave and firm as 
a rock in the hour of battle. Indeed, his very impatience 
of control and frequent outbursts of passion when crossed 
in his purpose made him rise in excitement and increase 
in daring the greater the obstacles that opposed him 
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Always heading his columns in the desperate onset and 
exposing his person where death reaped down the brave 
fastest, he so fastened himself in the affections of his 
soldiers that they would follow him into any extremity. 

By the openness of his character and brilliancy of his 
exploits he fixed himself deeply also in the heart of Na- 
poleon, who always wished him by his side and leaned on 
him in battle as he did on Ney. 

But the impetuosity of his character demanded con- 
stant action, and he grew irritable and unmanly when 
compelled to suffer without resistance. He could en- 
counter any obstacle against which he was allowed to 
dash and would enter any danger where he could swing 
the arm of defiance; but he had none of the martyr-spirit 
in him. Pinion him and he would become frantic under 
suffering. He needed self-control and the discipline of 
calm and collected thought. 

Trained in the camp and educated in the roar of battle, 
he was all action and excitement. Yet his excitement 
made him steady. In the midst of falling thousands and 
the shock of armies his mind worked with singular clear- 
ness and power. It needed the roar of cannon and the 
tumult of a battle-field to balance the inward excitement 
which drove him on. 

Hence in his earlier career he could not be trusted alone 
with an army, and Bonaparte knew it. But he learned 
the duties of a great leader fast, and Napoleon says him- 
self of him, “I found him a dwarf, I lost him a giant.” 

In the campaign of Egypt he appears the same great 
general, and fought at Aboukir and Acre as he hed done 
vefore at Lodi and Arcola. At Acre he nearly lost his 
ufe, and was carried from the field of battle severely 
wounded. Butin the march from Alexandria to Cairo, 
across the desert, he exhibited that impatience and irri- 
tability before mentioned. In the midst of a boundless 
plain of sand, without water, parched by the sun, and 
surrounded by troops of Bedouins, the army gave way to 
despair, and Murat and Lannes among the rest. 
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Wherever there was a battery to be stormed, or an 
army of eighty thousand men to be annihilated, none 
spurred more joyously into the battle than they. But to 
bear up against the solitude and silence of the desert— 
against hunger and thirst and a burning sun—foes that 
could not be routed or even assailed, required more self- 
control than either possessed. They became dispirited 
and desperate, and dashed their plumed hats to the 
ground and trampled them in the sand, and it is said 
even conspired to return to Alexandria with the army. 
Ney and Macdonald never would have acted thus. 

Selected by Bonaparte as one of the eight officers to 
return with him to France, he played an important part 
in that conspiracy by which the government of France 
was overthrown and the commander-in-chief of the army 
became the First Consul of the Empire. 

Bonaparte, having resolved to overthrow the imbecile 
Directory and take the power into his own hands, as- 
sembled around him the most determined spirits the 
army could furnish. On the morning that he mounted 
his steed and rode toward the Tuileries, resolved to stake 
everything on one bold move and pass the power of France 
into his own hands, seven men, as yet only partially 
known to fame, were assembled in the palace, sworn to 
his interests and bound to his destiny. Those seven 
names afterward made Europe tremble. They were 
Moreau, Murat, Marmont, Macdonald, Berthier, Lefebvre, 
and Iannes. Only one was wanting—the intrepid Ney, 
Napoleon felt the loss of him, and when about to present 
himself before the bar of the Ancients said: “ J would 
give at this moment two hundred millions to have Ney by 
my side.” 

Being employed a while in France, Lannes afterward. 
joined the army destined to Italy, and shared largely in 
the glory of that brilliant campaign. He accompanied 
Napoleon over the St. Bernard, or rather he went over 
five days before him. The vanguard, composed of six 
regiments, was placed under his command, and he set out 
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at midnight for the top of the pass. While Bonaparte 
was still at Martigny, Lannes was rushing down into 
Italy, and had already opened his musketry on the Aus- 
trians. When the whole army was stopped. by the fort 
of Bard, he was still sent on with the advance guard by 
another path to take possession of the valley of Ivrea. 


BATTLE OF MONTEBELLO. 


But one of the most remarkable actions of his life, illus- 
trating best the iron will and unsurpassed bravery of the 
man, was his battle with the Austrians at Montebello, 
which gave him the title of duke. Still leading the 
vanguard he had carried over the St. Bernard, he came 
upon the Po, and upon nearly eighteen thousand Aus- 
trians, admirably posted, with their right wing resting on 
the Apennines and their left reaching off into the plain; 
while the whole field was swept by batteries that lined 
the hillsides. . 

When he beheld this strong array and discovered 
their position, he saw at once that he must re- 
treat, or fight with no hope, except to maintain his ground 
till Victor, five or six miles in the rear, could come up. 
Independent of the superior position of the Austrians, 
they had between seventeen and eighteen thousand, while 
Lannes could muster only about eight thousand men, or 
less than half the number of his enemy. But his rear 
rested on the Po, and, fearing the effect of a retreat in 
such a disastrous position, he immediately resolved to 
hazard an attack. 

The cheerfulness with which his soldiers advanced to 
this unequal combat shows the wonderful power he 
wielded over them. They were not only ready to march 
on the enemy, but advanced to the charge with shouts of 
enthusiasm. There can scarcely be a more striking in- 
stance of valor than the behavior of Lannes on this oc- 
casion. There was no concealment of the danger, no 
chance of sudden surprise, and no waiting the effect of 
some other movement on which his own would depend. 
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It was to be downright hard fighting, and he knew it— 
fighting, too, against hopeless odds for the first few hours. 
But all the heroic in him was aroused, and his chivalric 
bearing before his army inspired them with the highest 
ardor. 

Especially after the battle was fairly set, and it was 
necessary to make one man equal to three, he seemed en- 
dowed with the spirit of ten men. He was everywhere 
present, now heading a column ina charge, now rallying 
a shattered division, and now fighting desperately, hang 
to hand, with the enemy. 

Without waiting the attack of the Austrians, he 
formed his troops en echelon and advanced to the charge. 
Two battalions marched straight on the murderous artil- 
lery, which, stationed in the road, swept it as the cannon 
did the bridge of Lodi. The third battalion endeavored 
to carry the heights, while Watrin, with the remainder, 
marched full on the center. 

The battle at once became terrific. Before the furious 
onset of the French, the Austrians were driven back, and 
seemed about to break and fly, when a reserve of the Im- 
perialists came up, and six fresh regiments were hurled 
on their exhausted ranks. The heights of Revetta had 
been carried, but the fresh onset was too heavy for the 
victorious troops, and they were driven in confusion down 
the hill. The center staggered back before the superior 
numbers and the heavy fire of the artillery; but still 
Lannes rallied them to another and another effort. 

Under one of the most destructive fires to which a 
division was perhaps ever exposed, he supported his men 
by almost superhuman efforts. Standing himself where 
the shot plowed up the ground in furrows about him, he 
not only coolly surveyed the danger, but by his com- 
mands and presence held his men for a long time in the 
very face of death. 

But it was impossible for any column, unless all com- 
posed of such men as Lannes, long to withstand such a 
fire; and they were on the point of turning and fleeing, 
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when one of the divisions of Victor's corps arrived on the 
field and rushed with a shout into the combat. This re- 
stored for a time the fight. The Austrians were again 
repulsed, when, bringing up a fresh reserve, the French 
‘were forced to retire. Now advancing and now retreat- 
ing, the two armies wavered to and fro, like mist when it 
first meets the rising blast. 

As division after division of Victor's corps came up, 
the French rallied, till at length, when they had ali ar- 
rived, and the two armies stood twelve to eighteen thou- 
sand—the whole French force and the whole Austrian 
reserve in the field—the combat became dreadful. 

Though pressed by such superior numbers, and wasted 
by such commanding and hotly worked batteries, Lannes 
refused to yield one inch of the ensanguined field. It is 
said that his appearance in this battle was absolutely 
terrific. Besmeared with powder and blood and smoke, 
he rode from division to division, inspiring courage and 
daring in the exhausted ranks, rallying again and again 
the wasted columns to the charge, and holding them by 
his personal daring and reckless expomre of his life hour 
after Lour .9 the murderous fire. 

General Rivauc, battling for the heights, and the brave 
Wairin, charging like fire on the center, cheered at every 
repulse by the calm, stern voice of Lannes, fought as 
Frenchmen had not fought before during the war. The 
moral power which one man may wield was never more 
visible than on this occasion. Lannes stood the rock of 
that battle-field, around which his men clung with a te- 
nacity that nothing could shake. Had he fallen, in five 
minutes that battle would have been a rout. On his life 
hung victory, and yet it seemed not worth a hope in the 
steady fire through which he constantly galloped. 

From eleven in the morning till eight at night, for nine 
Jang hours, did he press with an army, first of six, then 
of twelve thousand, on one of eighteen thousand, without 
intermission or relief. It was one succession of onsets 
and repulses, till darkness began to gather over the scene. 
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One-fourth of his army had sunk on the field where they 
fought. 

At length Rivaud, having carried the heights, came 
down like an avalanche on the center, while Wairin led 
his intrepid column for the last time on the artillery. 
Both were carried, and the Austrians were compelled to 
retreat. 

Bonaparte arrived just in time to see the battle won.* 
He rode up to Lannes, surrounded by the remnants of his 
guard, and found him drenched with blood, his sword 
dripping in his exhausted hand, his face blackened witn 
powder and smoke—and his uniform looking more as if it 
had been dragged under the wheels of the artillery during 
the day than worn by a living man. Buta smile of exul- 
tation passed over his features as he saw his commender 
gazing with pride and affection upon him, while the 
soldiers, weary and exhausted as they were, could not re- 
strain their joy at the victory they had won. 

Such was the terrible battle of Montebello; and Lannes 
in speaking of it afterward said, in referring to the deadly 
fire of artillery before which he held his men with such 
unflinching firmness, “ I could hear the bones crash in my 
division like hail-stones against the windows.” t A more 
terrific description of the effect of cannon-shot on a close 
column of men could not be given. 

J have heard of single-handed sea-fights of frigate with 
frigate, where the firing was so close and hot that the 
combatants could hear the splitting of the timbers in the 
enemy’s ship at every broadside, but never before heard 
of a battle where the bones could be heard breaking in 


* Alison, with his accustomed correctness, says: ‘‘ At length 
the arrival of Napoleon, with the division of Gardanne, decided 
the victory.” This reminds us of his acoount of the taking of 
the President by the Endymion. 

+ As Bonaparte was riding over the field of battle afterward 
with Lannes, and saw the heaps of the dead on every side. he 
shrugged his shoulders, saying, ‘‘ Au diable, this has been rather 
a serious affair.” ‘ Yes,” replied Lannes, “I could hear the 
bones crash in my division like hailstones against windows.” 
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the human body as cannon-balls smote through them. 
Yet no one would ever have thought of that expression 
had it not been suggested to him by what he actually 
heard. 

At all events, Lannes never fought a more desperate 
battle than this, and as evidence that Napoleon took the 
same View of it he gave him the title of Duke of Monte- 
bello, which his family bear with just pride to this day. 


BATTLE OF MARENGO. 


Bonaparte did not forget the great qualities of a com- 
mander he exhibited on this occasion, and ever afterward 
placed him in the post of danger. In the battle of Ma- 
rengo, which took place a few days after, he performed 
prodigies of valor. Wandering over this renowned battle- 
field, Lannes was recalled to my mind at almost every 
step. The river Bormida crosses the plain between the 
little hamlet of Marengo, of some half a dozen houses, and 
Alessandria, where the Austrians lay encamped. 

Coming out from the city in the morning, and crossing 
the Bormida under a severe fire of the French, they de- 
ployed into the open field, and marched straight on 
Victor, posted just before Marengo. He had stationed 
himself behind a deep and muddy stream, resembling, in- 
deed, in its banks and channel a narrow canal rather than 
a rivulet, and sustained the shock of the enemy with vet- 
eran firmness for two hours; but, overpowered by su- 
perior numbers, he was fast losing his strength when 
Lannes came up and restored the combat. 

There, divided only by this narrow ditch, across which 
the front ranks could almost touch bayonets, did the 
tirailleurs stand for two hours and fire into each other's 
bosoms, while the cannon, brought to within pistol-shot, 
opened horrible gaps in the dense ranks at every dis- 
charge, which were immediately filled with fresh victims. 
Tt did not seem possible, as I stood beside this narrow 
stream over which I could almost leap, that two armies 
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had stood and fired into each other’s faces hour after hour 
across it. 

But I do not design to go into the particulars of this 
battle. Austrian numbers and the two hundred Austrian 
cannon were too much for Victor and Lannes both to- 
gether. The little stream of Fontanone was carried, and 
these two heroes were compelled to fall back on the 
second line. This, after a desperate resistance, was also 
forced back. Victor’s corps, exhausted by four hours’ 
fighting, finally gave way, and broke and fled toward 
Lannes’ division, which alone was left to stay the reversed 
tide of battle. 

Seeing that all now rested on him, he put forth one of 
those prodigious efforts for which he was remarkable in 
the hour of extreme danger. Forming his men into 
squares, he began slowly to retreat. The Austrian army 
moved en masse upon him, while eighty pieces of cannon 
sent an incessant shower of round and grape shot through 
his dense ranks, mowing them down at every discharge 
like grass. 

Still he held the brave squares firm. Against the 
charge of cavalry, the onset of infantry, and the thunder 
of eighty cannon, he opposed the same adamantine front. 
When pressed too hard by the infantry, he would stop 
and charge bayonet, then commence again his slow and 
heroic retreat. 

Thus he fought for two hours, retreating only two 
miles in the whole time, leaving entire ranks of men 
on almost every foot of ground he traversed. But be- 
tween the steady onset of the Tungarian infantry, which 
halted every ten rods and poured a deadly volley on his 
steady squares, and the headlong charge of the Imperial 
cavalry, sweeping in a fierce gallop around them, and the 
awful havoc of those eighty cannon, incessantly playing 
on the retreating masses, no human endurance could 
longer withstand the trial. Square after square broke 
and fled, and the field was covered with fugitives crying, 
“ Tout est perdu, sauve gui peut.” 
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Still Lannes, unconquered to the last, kept those imme- 
diately about him unshaken amid the storm and devasta- 
tion. Scorning to fly, unable to stand, he allowed his 
men to meltaway before the destructive fire of the enemy, 
while the blowing up of his own caissons, which he could 
not bring away, added tenfold terror to the thunder of can- 
non that shook the field, Heand the Consular Guard, also 
in square, moved like “living citadels” over the plain, and 
furnished a wall of iron behind which Bonaparte was yet 
to rally his scattered army and turna defeat into a victory. 

From early in the morning till three o’clock in the after- 
noon the battle had raged with ceaseless fury, and now 
the head of Desaix’s column, with banners flying and 
trumpets sounding, was seen advancing with rapid step 
over the plain. Immediately at the commencement of the 
battle Bonaparte despatched his aides-de-camp with 
urgent haste for Desaix. 

But as the report of the first cannon fired on Marengo 
rose dull and heavy on the morning air the hero of 
Egypt stood and listened; and as he heard the distant 
and heavy cannonading like the roll of far-off thunder 
come booming over the plain he suspected the enemy 
he was after at Novi was on the plains of Marengo, and 
despatched Savary in haste to the former place to see. 

Finding his suspicions true, he immediately put his 
army in motion, and was miles on his way, when the dust 
of fierce riders in the distance told him he was wanted 
Sending forward his aides-de-camp on the fleetest horses 
to announce his approach, he urged his excited army to 
the top of its speed. 

At length, as he approached the field and saw tr 
French army ina broken mass rolling back, he coul’ 
restrain his impatience no longer, and, dashing away from 
the head of his column, spurred his steed over the plain 
and burst in a flerce gallop into the presence of Napoleon. 

A short council of the generals was immediately held, 
when most advised a retreat. “What think you of it?” 
said Napoleon to Desaix. Pulling out his watch, he 
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replied, “ The battle is lost, but it is only three o’clock ; 
there is time to gain another.” 

Delighted with an answer corresponding so well with his 
own feelings, he ordered him to advance and with his 
6,000 men hold the whole Austrian force in check, while 
he rallied the scattered army behind him. Riding among 
them he exclaimed, “Soldiers, you have retreated far 
enough ; you know it is always my custom to sleep on the 
field of battle.” 

The charge was immediately beat and the trumpets 
sounded along the lines. A masked battery of twelve 
cannon opened on the advancing column of the Austrians, 
and before they could recover their surprise Desaix was 
upon them ina desperate charge. “Go,” said he to his 
aide-de-camp, “tell the First Consul I am charging and 
must be supported by the cavalry.” .A volley of musketry 
was poured in his advancing column, and Desaix fell 
pierced through the heart by a bullet. His fall, instead 
of disheartening his men, inspired them with redoubled 
fury, and they rushed on to avenge his death. 

Napoleon, spurring by where the hero lay in death, ex- 
claimed, “It is not permitted me to weep now.” No, 
every thought and feeling was needed to wring victory 
from that defeat. 

The battle again raged with its wonted fury. But the 
tide was turned by a sudden charge of Kellerman at the 
head of his cavalry, which, cutting a column of two thou- 
sand men in two, made fearful havoc on the right and 
left. 

Soon the whole Austrian army were in full retreat, and, 
being without a commanding officer, broke and fled in 
wild confusion over the plain. “To the bridge! to the 
bridge!” rose in terrified shouts, as the turbulent mass 
tolled back toward the Bormida. Their own cavalry, also 
in full retreat, came thundering through the broken ranks 
and, trampling down the fugitives, added to the destruc- 
tion that already desolated the field. All were hurrying 
to the bridge, which was soon choked by the crowds that 
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sought a passage ; and horses and riders and artillery and 
infantry were rolled together into the Bormida, that grew 
purple with the slain. 

Melas, the Austrian general, who at three o’ clock, sup- 
posing the battle won, had retired to his tent, now rallied 
the remnants of his few hours before victorious but now 
overthrown army on the further shores of the river. 
Twelve thousand had disappeared from his ranks since 
the morning sun shone upon them, flushed with hope and 
confident of victory. The combat had lasted for twelve 
hours, and now the sun went down on the field of blood. 

Over the heaps of the slain and across the trampled 
field Savary, the aide-de-camp end friend of Desaix, was 
seen wandering in search of the fallen chief. He soon dis- 
covered him by his long, flowing hair (he had already been 
stripped naked by those after the spoils) and, carefully 
covering his body with the mantle of a hussar, had him 
brought to the headquarters of the army. 

Desaix saved Bonaparte from a ruinous defeat at 
Marengo, and saved him, too, by not waiting for orders, 
but moving immediately toward where the cannonading 
told him the fate of the army and Italy was sealing. Had 
Grouchy acted thus, or had Desaix been in his place at 
Waterloo, the fate of that battle and the world would have 
been different. 

Lannes wrought wonders on this day, and was selected 
by Napoleon, in consideration of his service, to present to 
government the colors taken from the enemy. This calls 
to mind a scene which took place in Paris just before 
Bonaparte set out on the expedition. 

The news of Washington’s death had just been received, 
and Bonaparte thus announced it to his army: “Wash- 
ington is dead! That great man fought against tyranny ; 
he consummated the independence of his country. His 
memory will be ever dear to the French people, as to all 
freemen of both worlds, and most of all to French soldiers, 
who, like him and the soldiers of America, are fighting for 
equality and freedom.” Ten days’ mourning were ap- 
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pointed and a solemn ceremony performed in the Church 
of the Invalides. 

Under the solemn dome Bonaparte assembled all the 
authorities of France and the officers of the army, and 
there, in their presence, Lannes presented to the govern- 
ment ninety-six colors, taken in Egypt. Berthier, then 
Minister of War, sitting between two soldiers, both a 
hundred years old, shaded by a thousand standards, the 
fruits of Bonaparte’s victories, received them from the 
hand of Lannes, who pronounced a warlike speech as he 
presented them. 

The young Republic of France went into mourning for 
the Father of the American Republic, and this was the 
funeral ceremony. 

Soon after this, Lannes was sent as an ambassador to 
Portugal, and, feeling.too much the power Bonaparte and 
France wielded, treated with that independent nation as 
if its king and ministers had been subordinates in the army. 
He was better at the head of a column than in the cabinet, 
and got no honor to himself from his office as an ambas- 
sador. 

This very bluntness and coarseness, which rendered him 
fit only for the camp and the battle-field, and which indeed 
was the cause of his receiving this appointment, were suffi- 
cient reasons for his not having it. Being commander of 
the Consular Guard, he administered its chest and dis- 
bursed the money intrusted to him with such prodigality 
and recklessness that there was a general complaint. It 
was done with the full knowledgeand authority of Napo- 
leon, yet he reproved him for it when the excitement be- 
came too great to be any longer disregarded. 

This exasperated Lannes so much that he indulged in 
the most abrupt language toward the First Consul, and 
zesolved to replace the money that had been expended. 
But from all his victories he had little left, and Au- 
gereau was compelled to loan him the sum he needed, 
saying: “There, take this money; go tothat ungrate- 
fulfellow for whom we have spilt our blood; give him 
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back what is due to the chest, and let neither of us be any 
longer under obligations to him.” 

But Napoleon could notafford to lose two of his best 
generals, and thinking it was better to keep such turb- 
ulent spirits apart, sent Augerean to the army and Lannes 
as ambassador to Portugal. 

Recalled to the army, he fought at Austerlitz, Jena, 
Eylau, and Friedland with his accustomed valor. In the 
campaign of Eylau, at the battle of Pultusk, he advanced 
with his corps of 85,000 men in the midst of driving snow- 
squalls and knee-deep in mud, up to the very muzzles of 
a hundred and twenty cannon. 

In 1808 he was sent to join the army in Spain. In 
crossing the mountains near Mondragon he came very near 
losing his life. His horse stumbled and in the effort to 
rally fell back on him, crushing his body dreadfully by his 
weight. He who had stormed over so many battle-fields, 
and been hurled again and again from his seat amid 
trampling squadrons as his horse sunk under him, and yet 
escaped death, was here on a quiet march well-nigh de- 
prived of his life. 

The surgeon,—who had seen a similar operation per- 
formed by the Indians in Newfoundland,—ordered a sheep 
to be skinned immediately, and the warm pelt sewed 
around the wounded marshal’s body. His extremities in 
the mean time were wrapped in hot flannels and warm 
drinks were given him. In ten minutes he was asleep, 
and shortly after broke into a profuse perspiration, when 
the dangerous symptoms passed away. Five days after 
be led his columns into battle at Tudela, and completely 
routed an army of forty thousand men. 


SIEGE OF SARAGOSSA. 


The next year he was appointed to take charge of the 
siege at Saragossa, which had been successively under 
the command of Moncey and Junot. The camp was filled 
‘with murmurs and complaints. For nearly a month they 
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had environed the town in vain. Assault after assault 
had been made; and from the 2d of January, when Junot 
took the command, till the arrival of Lannes in the latter 
part of the month, every night had been distinguished by 
some bloody fights, and yet the city remained uncon- 
quered. 

Lannes paid no heed to the complaints and murmurs 
around him, but immediately, by the promptitude and 
energy of his actions, infused courage into the hearts of 
the desponding soldiery. The decision he was always 
wont to carry into battle was soon visible in the siege. 
The soldiers poured to the assault with firmer purpose 
and fought with more resolute courage. The apathy 
which had settled down. on the army was dispelled. 

New life was given to every movement; and on the 
27th, amid the tolling of the tower-bell, warning the 
people to the defense, a grand assault was made, and 
after a most sanguinary conflict the walls of the town 
were carried, and the French soldiers fortified themselves 
in the convent at St. Joseph. 

Unyielding to the last, the brave Saragossans fought 
on; and, amid the pealing of the tocsin, rushed up to the 
‘very mouths of the cannon, and perished by hundreds 
and thousands in the streets of the city. Every house 
was 2 fortress, and around its walls were separate battle- 
fields where deeds of frantic valor were done. 

Day after day did these single-handed fights continue, 
while famine and pestilence walked the city at noonday 
and slew faster than the swords of the enemy. The 
dead lay piled up in every street, and on the thick heaps 
of the slain the living mounted and fought with the en- 
ergy of despair for their homes and their liberty. 

In the midst of this incessant firing by night and by 
day, and hand-to-hand fights on the bodies of the slain, 
ever and anon a mine would explode, blowing the living 
and dead, friend and foe, together in the air. An awful 
silence would succeed for a moment, and then over the 
groans of the dying would ring again the rallying ery of 
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the brave inhabitants. The streets ran torrents of blood, 
and the stench of putrefied bodies loaded the air. 

Thus for three weeks did the fight and butchery go on 
within the city walls, till the soldiers grew dispirited and 
ready to give up the hope of spoils if they could escape 
the ruin that encompassed them. Yet theirs was a com- 
fortable lot to that of the besieged. Shut up in the cel- 
lars with the dead, pinched with famine, while the pes- 
tilence rioted without mercy and without resistance, they 
heard around them the incessant bursting of bombs and 
thunder of artillery and explosions of mines and crash of 
falling houses, till the city shook night and day as if 
within the grasp of an earthquake. Thousands fell 
daily, and the town was a mass of ruins. 

Yet unconquered, and apparently unconquerable, the 
inhabitants struggled on. Out of the dens they had 
made for themselves amid the ruins, and from the cel- 
lars where there were more dead than living, men would 
crawl to fight who looked more like specters than war- 
riors. Women would man the guns, and, musket in 
hand, advance fearlessly to the charge; and hundreds 
thus fell, fighting for their homes and their firesides. 

Amid this scene of devastation, against this prolonged 
and almost hopeless struggle of weeks, against the pes- 
tilence that had appeared in his own army, and was 
mowing down his own troops, and, above all, against the 
increased murmurs and now open clamors of the soldiers, 
declaring that the siege must be abandoned till reinforce- 
ments could come up—-Lannes remained unshaken and 
untiring. The incessant roar and crash around him, the 
fetid air, the exhausting toil, the carnage, and the pesti- 
lence, could not change his iron will. He had decreed 
that Saragossa, which had heretofore baffled every at- 
tempt to take it, should fall. 

At length, by a vigorous attempt, he took the convent 
of St. Lazan in the suburbs of the town, and planted his 
artillery there, which soon leveled the city around it with 
the ground. To finish this work of destruction by one 
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grand blow, he caused six mines to be run under the main 
street of the city, each of which was charged with three 
thousand pounds of powder. But before the time ap- 
pointed for their explosion arrived the town capitulated. 

The historians of this siege describe the appearance of 
the city and its inhabitants after the surrender as in- 
jponceivably horrible. With only a single wall between 
them and the enemy’s trenches, they had endured a siege 
of nearly two months by 40,000 men, and continued to 
resist after famine and pestilence began to slay faster 
than the enemy. 

Thirty thousand cannon-balls and sixty thousand 
bombs had fallen in the city and fifty-four thousand of 
the inhabitants had perished. Six thousand only had 
fallen in combat, while forty-eight thousand had been 
the prey of the pestilence. After the town had capitu- 
lated but twelve thousand were found able to bear arms, 
and they looked more like specters issuing from the 
tombs than living warriors. 

Saragossa was taken; but what a capture! As Lannes 
rode through the streets at the head of his victorious 
army he looked only on a heap of ruins, while six thou- 
sand bodies still Jay unburied in his path. Sixteen thou- 
sand lay sick, while on the living famine had written more 
dreadful characters than death had traced. on the fallen. 

Infants lay on the breasts of their dead mothers, striv- 
ing in vain to draw life from the bosoms that never 
would throb again. Attenuated forms, with haggard 
faces and sunken eyes and cheeks, wandered around 
among the dead to search for their friends; corpses 
bloated with famine lay stretched across the threshold of 
their dwellings, and strong-limbed men went staggering 
over the pavements, weak from want of food or struck 
with the pestilence. 

Woe was in every street, and the silence in the dwell. 
ings was more eloquent than the loudest cries and groans. 
Death and famine and the pestilence had been there in 
every variety of form and suffering. 
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But the divine form of Liberty had been there too, 
walking amid those mountains of corpses and ruins of 
homes, shedding her light through the subterranean 
apartments of the wretched and with her cheering voice 
animating the thrice-conquered, yet still unconquered, to 
another effort, and blessing the dying as they prayed for 
their beloved city. 

But she was at last compelled to take her departure, 
and the bravest city of modern Europe sunk in bondage, 
Still her example lives, and shall live to the end of time, 
nerving the patriot to strike and suffer for his home and 
freedom, and teaching man everywhere how to die in de- 
fending the right. 

A wreath of glory surrounds the brow of Saragossa, 
fadeless as the memory of her brave defenders. Before 
their achievements—the moral grandeur of their firm 
struggle, and the depth and intensity of their sufferings 
the bravery and perseverance of the French and Lannes 
sink into forgetfulness. 

Yet it was no ordinary task the latter had given him, 
and it was by no ordinary means that he executed it. It 
required all the iron in his nature to overcome the ob- 
stacles that encompassed him on every side. 

The renown which belongs to him from the manner in 
which he conducted this siege to its issue has been some- 
‘what dimmed by the accusations English historians have 
brought against him. 

He is charged with having, three days after the siege, 
dragged the tutor and friend of Palafox from his bed- 
side, where he was relieving his wants and administering 
to him the consolations of religion, and bayoneting him 
and another innocent chaplain on the banks of the Ebro. 
He is charged, also, with levying a contribution of 50,000 
pairs of shoes and 8,000 pairs of boots and medicines, etc., 
necessary for a hospital, on the beggared population. 

He is accused of rifling a church of jewels to the 
amount of 4,687,000 francs, and appropriating them all to 
himgelf; and, worst of all, of having ordered monks to be 
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enveloped in sacks and thrown into the river, so that 
when their bodies were thrown ashore in the morning 
they would strike terror into others. 

He is also accused of violating the terms of capitula- 
tion by sending the sick Palafox, the commander-in-chief, 
a close prisoner to France, when he had promised to let 
him retire wherever he chose. 

These are Mr. Alison’s allegations; but as Madame 
d’Abrantes is the only authority he gives, they are all to 
be doubted, at least in the way they are stated, while 
some of them carry their falsehood in their very incon- 
sistency; and one hardly knows which to wonder at 
most, the short-sighted pique of Madame Junot (alias 
d’Abrantes) which could originate them, or the credulity 
or national prejudice ot Mr. Alison which could endorse 
them. 

Junot had been unsuccessful in conducting the siege, 
and had been superseded in the command by Lannes, 
who had won the admiration of Europe by his success. 
That Junot’s wife should feel this was natural, and that 
her envy should cause her to believe any story that might 
meet her ear tending to disparage her husband’s rival was 
woman-like, Besides, Junot received less of the spoils 
than he would have done had he been commander-in- 
chief. This also warped the fair historian’s judgment— 
especially the loss of the jewels of our Lady of the Pillar, 
which she declares Lannes appropriated to himself. 

All this was natural in her, but how Mr. Alison could 
suppose any one would believe that Lannes wreaked his 
entire vengeance against the city of Saragossa and its 
brave inhabitants by spearing two harmless priests on the 
banks of the Ebro is passing strange. He must find some 
other reason for the act before any one will believe it. 

But the accusation that he drowned a few monks to 
frighten the rest is still more laughable. One would 
think that Lamnes considered himself in danger from 
monkish conspiracies to resort to this desperate method 
of inspiring terror. 
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Tf this story was to be believed at all, one would in- 
cline to think he did it for mere amusement, to while 
away the tedious hours in a deserted, ruined, famine- 
struck, and pestilence-struck city. 

To inspire asepulcher and hospital with terror by 
drowning a few monks was certainly a very original idea 
of his. 

In the storming of Ratisbon Lannes exhibited one of 
those impulsive deeds which characterized him. Seeing 
a house leaning against the ramparts, he immediately 
ordered the artillery against it, which soon broke down 
the walls, and left them a sort of stepping-stones to the 
tops of the walls of the city. 

But such s destructive fire was kept up by the Ausiri- 
ans on the space between the French and it that they 
could not be induced to cross it. Atlength Lannes seized 
a scaling-ladder, and, rushing into and through the tem- 
pest of balls that swept every foot of the ground, planted 
it firmly against the ruined house and summoned his men 
to follow. Rushing through the fire, they rallied around 
him, scaled the walls, and poured into the city, and 
opened the gates to the army. 

But now we come to the close of Lannes’ career. He 
had passed through three hundred combats, and proved 
himself a hero in fifty-three pitched battles. Sometimes 
the storm swept over him, leaving him unscathed ; some- 
times, desperately wounded, he was borne from the field 
of his fame, but always rallied again to lead his host to 
victory. But his last battle-field was at hand, and one of 
the strongest pillars of Napoleon’s throne was to fall amid 
clouds and darkness. 


BATTLE OF ASPEEN. 


In the summer of 1809, after Vienna had fallen into his 
ands, Napoleon determined to pass the Danube and give 
the Archduke Charles battle on the farther shore. The 
Danube near Vienna flows in a wide stream, embracing 
many islands in its slow and majestic movement over the 
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plain. Bonaparte resolved to pass it at two points at the 
same time, at Nussdorf, about a mile above Vienna, and 
against the island of Lobau, farther down the river. 

Lannes took charge of the upper pass and Massena of 
the lower—the two heroes of the coming battle of Aspern, 
Lannes failing in his attempt, the whole army was con- 
centrated at Lobau. 

On the evening of the 19th of May Bonaparte surprised 
the Austrians on the island, and, taking possession of it and 
the other islands around it, had nothing to do but throw 
bridges from Lobau to the northern bank of the Danube 
in order to march his army over to the extended plains of 
Marchfield, that stretched away from the bank to the 
heights of Bisomberg, where lay the Archduke with a 
hundred thousand men. Through unwearied efforts Bona- 
parte was able to assemble on the farther shore, on the 
morning of the 21st, forty thousand soldiers. 

The Archduke saw, from the height he occupied, every 
movement of the French army, which seemed by its rash- 
ness and folly to be rushing into the very jaws of de- 
struction. 

It was a cloudless summer morning, and as the glorious 
sun came flashing over the hill-tops a forest of glittering 
bayonets sent back its beams. The grassand the flowers 
looked up smilingly to the blue heavens, unconscious of 
the carnage that was to end theday. Just asthe sun had 
reached its meridian, the command to advance was heard 
along the heights, answered by shouts that shook the 
earth, and the roll of drums and thousands of trumpets, 
and wild choruses of the soldiers. 

While Bonaparte was still struggling to get his army 
over the bridge, and Lannes’s corps was on the farther 
side, and Davoust in Vienna, the Austrian army of eighty 
thousand men came rolling down the mountain-side and 
over the plain like a resistless flood. Fourteen thousand 
cavalry accompanied this magnificent host, while nearly 
three hundred cannon came trundling with the sound of 
thunder over the ground. 
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fhe army advanced in five massive columns, witha cir- 

tain of cavalry in front to conceal their movements and 
direction. 

Bonaparte looked with an unquiet eye on this advanc- 
ing host, while his own army was still separated by the 
Danube. Ina moment the field was in an uproar ; Lannes, 
who had crossed, took possession of Essling, a little vil- 
lage that stood half a mile from the Danube, and Massena 
of Aspern, another village standing at the same distance 
from the river, and a mile and ahalffrom Essling. These 
two villages were the chief points of defense between 
which the French army was drawn up in line. 

Around these two villages, in which were entrenched 
these two renowned leaders, were to be the heat and 
strength of the battle. Three mighty columns were seen 
marching with firm and rapid steps toward Aspern, while 
toward Essling, where the brave Lannes lay, there seemed 
a countless host moving. Between thundered the two 
hundred and ninety pieces of cannon as they slowly ad- 
vanced, enveloping the field in a cloud of smoke, blotting 
out the noonday sun, and sending death and havoc amid 
the French ranks. 

As night drew on the conflict became indeseribably 
awful. Bursting shells, explosions of artillery, and vol- 
leys of musketry were mingled with shouts of victory 
and cries of terror, while over all, as if to drown all, was 
heard at intervals the braying of trumpets and strains-of 
martial music. 

The villages in which Massena and Lannes maintained 
their ground with such unconquerable firmness took fire 
and. burned with a red flame over the nightly battle-field, 
adding ten-fold horror to the work of death. 

But I do not intend to describe the first day’s battle, 
as I shall refer to it again when speaking of Massena and 
Bessieres, who fought with a desperation and unconquer- 
able firmness that astonished even Napoleon. 

At eleven o’clock at night the uproar of battle ceased, 
and through the slowly retiring cloud of war that rolled 
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away towards the Danube the stars came out one by one 
to look on the dead and the dying. Groans and cries 
loaded the midnight blast, while the sleeping host lay 
almost in each other’s embrace. 

Bonaparte, wrapped in his military cloak, lay stretched 
beside the Danube, not half a mile from the enemy’s can- 
non. The sentinels could almost shake hands across the 
narrow space that separated them; and thus the living 
and the dead slept together on the hard-fought field, 
while the silent cannon, loaded with death, were pointing 
over the slumbering hosts. Lulled by the Danube that 
rolled its turbulent flood by his side, and canopied by the 
stars, Napoleon rested his exhausted frame while he re- 
volved. the disastrous events of the day and pondered how 
he might redeem his error. 

Massena had lost most of Aspern, but Lannes still held 
Essling, and had held it during one of the most san- 
guinary struggles of that flercely fought battle. 

Early in the morning, as soon as the light broke over 
the eastern hills, the two armies were again on their feet 
and the cannon opened anew on the walls of living men. 
The French troops were dispirited, for the previous day 
had been one of defeat, while the Austrians were full of 
hope. But the rest of Lannes’s corps had crossed the 
Danube during the night, while Davoust, with nearly 
thirty thousand more, was marching with flying colors 
over the bridge. 

The Archduke had also received reenforcements, so that 
two armies of about a hundred thousand each stood ready 
to contest the field on the second day. 

At the commencement of the onset Lannes was driven 
for the first time from Essling; but St. Hilaire coming up 
to his aid, he rallied his defeated troops and led them 
back to the charge, retook the place, and held it, though 
artillery, infantry, and cavalry thundered upon it with 
shocks that threatened to sweep the village itself from 
the plain. 

At length Bonaparte, tired of acting on the defensive, 
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began to prepare for his great and decisive movement on 
the center. Massena was to hold Aspern, Davoust to 
march on Essling, while Lannes—the brave Lannes, who 
had fought with such courage and almost superhuman 
energy for two days—was ordered, with Oudinot, to force 
the center and cut the Austrian army intwo. Bonaparte 
called him to his side, and from his station behind the 
‘lines which overlooked the field pointed out to him the 
course he wished him to take. 

Lannes spurred to his post, and when all was ready 
Napoleon came ridingalong the lines to animate the sol- 
diers in the decisive onset that was about to be made. 
The shouts of “ Vive PEimpereur!” with which they 
received him were heard above the roar of battle and fell 
with an ominous sound upon the Austrian lines. Apprised 
by the shouts where the Emperor was passing, they imme- 
diately turned their cannon in that direction, hoping by a 
chance shot to strike him down. General Monthier was 
killed by his side, but he passed unhurt through the fire. 

Ina few minutes Lannes’s terrible columns were on 
the march, and moved with rapid step over the field. 
Two hundred cannon were placed in front, and ad. 
vanced Hke a rapidly moving wall of fire over the cum- 
bered ground. Behind was the cavalry-—the irresistible 
horsemen that had swept so many battle-fields for Napo- 
leon, and before the onset of which the best infantry of 
Europe had gone down. 

The Imperial Guard formed the reserve. Thus arrayed 
and sustained, those steady columns entered the close fire 
of the Austrian batteries and the deadly volleys of th: 
infantry. 

Lannes knew that the fate of the battle was placed in his 
hands, and that the eye of Napoleon was fixed with the 
deepest anxiety upon him. He felt the weight of Europe 
on his shoulders, and determined to sustain it. In front, 
clearing a path for his strong legions, went the artillery 
rending the serried lines as though they had been threads 
of gossamer. 
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Around the threatened point the whole interest of the 
battle gathered, and the most wasting and destructive fire 
opened on Lannes’s steady ranks. But nothing could 
resist the weight and terror of their shock. Through 
and through the Austrian lines they went, with the 
strength of the inrolling tide of the sea. Into the wild 
battle-gorge thus made by their advance the cavalry 
plunged at headlong gallop, shaking their sabres above 
their heads, and sending their victorious shouts over thé 
roar of the artillery. They dashed on the ranks with 
such fury that whole battalions broke and fled, crying, 
“ All is lost.” 

Amid this confusion and dismay stilladvanced the firm 
column of Lannes. On, on it moved with the strength of 
fate itself, and Bonaparte saw with delight his favorite 
marshal wringing the crown from Germany and placing 
it on his head. At length the enveloped host pierced to 
the reserve grenadiers of the Austrian army, and the last 
fatal blow seemed about to be given. 

In this dreadful crisis the Archduke showed the power 
and heroism of Napoleon himself. Seeing that all was 
lost without a desperate effort, and apparently not caring 
for his life if defeat must be endured, he spurred his 
steed among the shaking ranks, rallying them by his 
voice and bearing to the charge, and seizing the standard 
of Zach’s corps, which was already yielding to the onset, 
charged at their head like a storm. 

His generals, roused by his example, dashed into the 
thickest of the fight, and at the head of their respective 
divisions fell like so many rocks upon the head of Lannes’s 
column. Those brave officers, almost to a man, sunk 
before the fire that received them; but that dreadful 
column was checked for the first time in its advance, and 
stood like a living rock amid its foes. The Austrians 
were thrown into squares, and stood in checkers on the 
field. 

Into the very heart of these Lannes had penetrated and 
stopped. The empire stopped with him, and Napoleon 
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saw at once the peril of his chief. The brave cuirassiers 
that had broken the best infantry of the world were im- 
mediately ordered to the rescue. Shaking the ground 
over which they galloped—their glittering armor rattling 
as they came—they burst into the midst of the enemy 
and charged the now steady battalions with appalling 
fury. 

Round and round the firm squares they rode, spurring 
their steeds against the very points of the bayonets, but 
in vain. Nota square broke, not a battalion fled ; and, 
charged in turn by the Austrian cavalry, they were com- 
pelled to fall back on their awn infantry, Still Lannes 
stood amid the wreck and carnage of the battle-field 
around him. Unable to deploy so as to return the terrific 
fire that wasted him, and disdaining to fly, he let his 
ranks melt away beside him, Being in squares, the 
Austrians could fire to advantage, while Lannes could 
only return it from the edges of his column. 

Seeing that he dare not deploy his men, the Archduke 

advanced the cannon within five rods of them, and there 
played on the dense masses. Every discharge opened 
huge gaps, and men seemed like mist before the destruc- 
tive storm. Still that shivering column stood as if rooted 
to the ground, while Lannes surveyed with a flashing eye 
the disastrous field from which he saw there was no 
relief. 
” Amid this destruction, and in this crisis, the ammuni- 
tion began to fail, and his own cannon were less hotly 
worked. Just then, too, the news began to fly over the 
field that the bridges over the Danube had been carried 
away by the heavy boats that had been floated down 
against them. Still Lannes disdained to fly, and seemed 
to resolve to perish in his footsteps. The brave marshal 
knew he could not win the battle; but he knew also he 
could die on the spot where he struggled for an empire. 

Bonaparte, as he looked over the disordered field from 
his position, saw at once that the battle was lost. Still in 
this dreadful crisis he showed no agitation or excitement. 
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Calm and collected, as if on a mere review, he surveyed 
the ruin about him, and by his firm bearing steadied the 
soldiers and officers amid whom he moved. 

Seeing that no time was to be lost if he would save the 
remnant of his army—for the bridges were fast yielding 
to the swollen stream—he ordered a general retreat, 
Lannes and his army then began to retire over the field. 
In a moment the retreat became general, and the whole 
army rolled heavily toward the bridge that crossed to 
the island of Lobau. As they concentrated on the shore 
it became one mighty mass where nota shot could fall 
amiss. 

The Archduke, wishing to turn this retreat into a total 
rout, immediately advanced with his whole army upon 
them. His entire artillery was brought up and arranged 
in a semicircle around this dense mass crowding on to the 
bridges, and poured their concentrated storm into a per- 
fect mountain of flesh. 

It seemed as if nothing could prevent an utter over- 
throw; but Lannes, cool and resolute as his Emperor, 
rallied his best men in the rear and covered the retreat- 
ing and bleeding army. With Massena by his side, now 
steadying his troops by his words and actions, now charg- 
ing like fire on the advancing lines, these two herves 
saved the army from burial in the Danube. 

Lannes never appeared to better advantage than on this 
occasion. His impetuosity was tempered by the most 
serious and thoughtful actions, and he seemed to feel the 
importance of the great mission with which he had been 
entrusted. -At length, dismounting from his horse to es- 
cape the tempest of the cannon-balls which swept down 
everything over the soldiers’ heads, he was struck by a shot 
as he touched the ground, which carried away the whole of 
the right leg and the foot and ankle of the left. 

Placed on a litter, he was immediately carried over the 
bridge into the island, where Bonaparte was superintend- 
ing some batteries with which to protect the passage. 
Seeing a litter approach him, Napoleon turned, and, lo! 
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there lay the bleeding and dying Lannes. The fainting 
marshal seized him by the hand, and in a tremulous voice 
exclaimed : “ Farewell, sire. Live for the world, but be- 
stow a passing thought on one of your best friends, who 
ju two hours will be no more.” . 

The roar of battle was forgotten, and reckless alike of 
his defeat and the peril of his army, of all, save the dying 
friend by his side, Napoleon knelt over the rude couch 
and wept like a child. The lip that had seemed made of 
iron during the day now quivered with emotion, and the 
eye that had never blenched in the wildest of the battle 
now flowed with tears. The voice of affection spoke 
louder than the thunder of artillery, and the marble- 
hearted monarch wept. 

And well he might. For there before him, mangled and 
torn, lay the friend of his youth and the companion of his 
early career—he who charged by his side at Lodi and 
Arcola, saved his army at Montebello, and Italy at Marengo, 
who opened Ratisbon to his victorious army—nay, the 
right hand of his power—broken and fallen forever. 
«Lannes,” said he, in his overpowering emotion, “do you 
not know me? Itis the Emperor, it is Bonaparte, your 
friend; you will yet live.” “I would that I might,” 
replied the dying hero, “for you and my country, but in 
an hour I shall be no more.” 

Soon after he fainted away, and then became delirious. 
He lingered thus for nine days, now charging in his 
frantic dreams at the head of his column, now calling 
wildly on the Emperor to come to him, and now raving 
about his cruel fate. He would not hear of death, and 
when. told that he must die, that nothing could save 
him—* Not save a Marshal of France!” he exclaimed, 
“and a Duke of Montebello! Then the Emperor shall 
hang you.” 

No, death spares neither marshals nor dukes, and the 
hero of so many combats had fought his last battle. 

Lannes was prodigal of money, notwithstanding the at- 
tempt of Mr. Alison to make him covetous; frank even 
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to bluniness, and unconscious of fear. In the midst of 
battle his penetrating eye detected every movement with 
precision. Napoleon himself says of him: “Lannes was 
wise, prudent, and withal bold ; gifted with imperturbable 
sang froid in presence of the enemy.” There was not a 
general in the French army that could maneuver thirty 
thousand infantry on the field of battle so well as he, and 
had he lived, he would have become as distinguished for 
his military skill as he was for his bravery. 

His intellect was developing rapidly, and Napoleon was 
astonished at the growth of his understanding. Ina few 
years more he would have been one of the ablest generals 
of his time. The rashness of youth was rapidly giving 
way to the reflection of the man, and his character was 
forming on a solid and permanent basis. 

He was but forty years of age when he died. His sol- 
diers loved him like children, and a poor officer never was 
forgotten by him. His wife, whom he married in poverty, 
and from the lower ranks of life, partook of his generosity 
and kindness. 

The eldest son of Lannes, the present Duke of Monte- 
bello, married not many years ago in Paris a daughter ot 
Charles Jenkinson, an English gentleman. 


Vil. 
MARSHAL MONCEY., 


His Early Life—Operations in Spain—The Presentation by Na- 
poleon of his Son to him and the National Guard—His noble 
Efforts in behalf of Ney—Reception of Napoleon’s Body when 
brought from St. Helena. 


Terr can be no greater contrast than that between 
Moncey and most of Napoleon’s other marshals. The 
moral qualities in him predominated over the mental, and 
while he did everything right he did nothing brilliant. 

Notwithstanding the injustice of it, the world will in- 
sist on judging every man by the same standard without 
regard to the natural temperament or mental constitution, 
For the quiet, upright, and charitable life a man naturally 
of a mild spirit and equable feelings leads, he receives all 
the praise of one who has combated his flerce propensities 
and by a long process of self-discipline chastened his spirit 
and corrected his actions. 

The world seems to forget he is acting out his natural 
tendencies, and to be rash, positive, and encroaching would 
require a painful effort. Being without force of will and 
the concentration of purpose which loves action and seeks 
great accomplishments, he is not at home in the violence 
of political revolutions or the fierce tumult of battle. 

In following the peaceful and even path he treads, he 
is consulting his own tastes and inclinations, yet men point 
to him asa model. He may be a good man, and worthy 
of all admiration ; yet were the world filled with such it 
would stagnate. Such men never make reformers—con- 
ceive and execute vast plans, or push the race onward to- 
ward its final goal. 

Neither will men average character. They will net allow 
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for the peculiar nature with which one is endowed, nor 
let his good and bad qualities balance each other. A man 
of strong and vivid imagination and impetuous spirit may 
not only exhibit more principle, show more self-control, 
and acquire greater virtue in disciplining himself to the 
point from which errors are still committed, than he who 
is without spot or blame,—but his actions if mingled up 
would take a higher level. One error “covers a multi- 
tude” of virtues in this world. 

Moncey and Murat were as different as light and dark- 
ness; neither one could have been the other by any possi- 
ble training. The career of the former was like a stream 
flowing through valleys, steady and equable; that of the 
latter like a rushing wave, now breaking in grandeur on 
the shore, and now retiring out of sight into the deep. 
The former cultivates our sentiments, the latter kindles 
our imagination and awakens our emotions. 

Murat was a chivalric knight, Moncey an honest man. 
One went down like a gallant ship at sea; the other slowly 
wasted away in the peaceful port where he sought shelter 
and repose. But, if Moncey was not a brilliant man, he 
exhibited in the early part of his career the qualities of a 
good general, and received the reward of his bravery and 
success in being made Duke of Cornegliano and Marshal 
of the Empire. 

Rose-Adrien de Moncey was born at Bezancon in July, 
1754. His father was lawyer of the town parliament, and 
designed to fit his son for his own peaceful pursuits. But 
young Adrian, seized with a love for military life so com- 
mon to youth, enlisted when but fifteen years old in the 
infantry. His father, thinking that the rigors of a camp 
life would soon disgust him, let him remain six months, 
and then procured his discharge. He, however, soon ran 
away, and enlisted in another regiment of infantry. 

His father, seeing the force of his inclinations, left him 
to pursue his own course, and he served as grenadier for 
three years. Having been engaged in no battle in that 
time, and receiving no promotion, he concluded to abandon 
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his musket and return home, where he commenced the 
study of law. But a garrison being in town, it awakened 
all his old habits and tastes, and drew him away from his 
studies. As a natural result, he again became a soldier, 
and in about four years reached the rank of sub-Neutenant 
of dragoons. 

The Revolution breaking out,a new life opened to him, 
and he entered at once on his successful career. Drafted 
into a battalion of light-infantry, he went up rapidly to 
captain, chief of battalion, and general of division. During 
the first campaigns of the Republic he distinguished him- 
self as a brave and upright officer. 

Tn 1794 he was sent to the Western Pyrenees to defend 
the frontiers of France against the invasions of Spain. 
After the success of Dugomier in the East, it was resolved 
to invade Spain in turn by Catalonia and Navarre. The 
army advanced in three columns through three different 
passes—Moncey commanded the third. He forced the 
passage appointed to him, took St. Sebastian, and on the 
next day fired the gates of Tolosa. 

Constant successes followed the army, which filled the 
Convention with joy. The representative Garrau, after 
enumerating the extraordinary victories that had been 
gained, closed with saying, “The soldiers of this army 
are not men—they are either demons or gods.” 

The whole state of French affairs was changed in that 
quarter, and as it was attributed chiefly to the energy and 
skill of Moncey, he was nominated commander-in-chief. 

Hearing of his nomination, he wrote to the Convention 
not to ratify it, ashe did not deem himself qualified for 
the station. But the Convention paid no heed to his re- 
monstrance, and he was proclaimed “ Commander-in-chief 
of the Army of Spain.” Te soon showed that the govern- 
ment had not misplaced its confidence; for, pursuing his 
success, he beat the Spaniards at Lecumberry and Villa 
Nova,—passed the Deva, overcame the enemy at Villa 
Real and Mont Dragon—took Bilbos,—routed the enemy 
at Vittoria, and overrun all Biscay. 

xa 
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The court at Madrid, alarmed at the rapid advance of 
the republican general, offered terms of peace, which were 
accepted, and the victorious Moncey left the field of his 
fame, and returned to France. 

In 1796 he was sent to command the army on the side 
of Brest. Having used all his endeavor to heal the di- 
visions in Vendee, he was appointed at the end of the year 
to command the first military division at Bayoune. Here 
he remained idle, while the French army was filling the 
world with its deeds, along the Nile and around the Pyra- 
mids, and winning laurels in the Alps and by the Rhine. 

‘When Bonaparte was appointed First Consul, Moncey, 
then at Paris, received the command of the fifteenth mili- 
tary division at Lyons. Soon after, when the former com- 
menced operations in Italy, the latter was despatched 
thither with fifteen thousand men. While the former was 
descending from the heights of 8t. Bernard, the latter was 
leading his army of fifteen thousand men over the pass 
of St. Gothard. 

His historians have made him present at the battle of 
Marengo, but on the day of that great victory to the 
French he was guarding the Tessino, awaiting orders from 
Bonaparte. 

In 1801 he was made chief inspector of the gens 7’ armeria, 
and three years after received his marshal’s baton. Grand 
officer of the Legion of Honor, President of the Electoral 
College of his own department, and Duke of Cornegliano, 
followed in rapid succession. 

In 1808, when Napoleon invaded Spain, Moncey was 
sent into Valencia at the head of ten thousand men to 
watch the country between the Lower Ebro and Cartha- 
gena, and if he thought advisable to attack Valencia itself. . 
Hearing at Cuenca that an army of thirty thousand men 
was gathering to attack him, and that the insurrection in 
the province was rapidly increasing, he resolved to march 
on the city of Valencia, He immediately, according to his 
instructions, sent a despatch to General Chabran, whom 
he supposed to be at Tortosa, to march also toward the 
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city, and effecta junction with his army there on the 27tn 
or 28th of the month. In the mean time he moved forward 
with his small army toward the place. 

Forcing the river Cabriel, he continued his march with- 
out serious interruption and took up his position at Otriel. 
But hearing that the patriots to the number of twelve 
thousand were intrenching themselves at Cabrillas on his 
left he turned aside to attack them. 

As he came up to them his experienced eye saw 
immediately the advantageous position they had taken. 
Their center was behind a deep, narrow defile, lined with 
precipitous rocks, on which were gathered multitudes of 
armed peasantry, while the two wings stretched along the 
side ofa steep and rocky mountain. Opening his artillery 
on the center, and keeping his cavalry hovering about the 
defile in order to draw off the attention of the enemy, he 
despatched General Harispe to turn their flank. 

The plan was successful,‘and the enemy was routed at 
all points. Continuing his march he arrived before Va- 
lencia on the 27th, but no General Chabran was there, nor 
could he get any tidings of him. He, however, disposed 
his forces to the best advantage, opened his artillery, and 
summoned the city to surrender. But a walled town, 
filled with eighty thousand inhabitants and surrounded 
by trenches flooded by water, so that no approach could 
be made except through the gates, was not likely to yield 
to an army of ten thousand men without a struggle. 
Moncey then undertook to carry it by assault—a foolish 
attempt, unless, as is reported, a smuggler had promised 
to betray the place. 

The assault was unsuccessful ; the people were inarms ; 
and a friar traversing the streets, with a cross in one hand 
and a sword in the other, roused them by his flery words 
to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. In the mean time, no 
intelligence having been received of Chabran, and the am- 
munition being nearly expended, and a thousand wounded 
men encumbering his troops he concluded to raise the 
siege, and fell back to Quarte. 
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Hearing at this place that the Spanish general was on 
the march for Almanza to intercept the communication of 
the French army, he resolved to advance and attack him 
before he could leave the kingdom of Murcia, from which 
he was hastening. In carrying out this plan Moncey, 
though now fifty-four years of age, exhibited a vigor of 
resolution and rapidity of movement that would have 
honored the youngest general in the army. 

Serbelloni was impeded in his march by the sudden sp- 
pearance of the French marshal before him, and hastily 
took position behind the river Kucar. 

Moncey, however, forced the passage, and Serbelloui 
retired to some heights that commanded the high road to 
Almanza, designing to take possession of the defiles before 
the town, and there dispute the entrance with the enemy. 
But Moncey’s rapidity of movement again defeated him ; 
for, marching all night, he drew up his army in the prin. 
cipal gorge and saluted the Spaniards as they approached 
in the morning with a discharge of artillery. Having dis- 
persed them, he entered the town in triumph. 

The whole province soon after arising in arms, his 
position became perilous, and Caulincourt was sent to 
reenforce him. Thus strengthened, he began to march 
back on Valencia. But Savary, entrusted with the chief 
command fora short time in this department, arrested 
his movements with so little ceremony that he was 
offended, and returned to Madrid. Soon after he was 
ordered to besiege Saragossa. Arriving before the city, 
he summoned the inhabitants to surrender, and pre- 
vent the slaughter that must ensue if the siege was 
carried on. In a few days, however, he was superseded 
by Junot. 

Moncey’s operations were not very brilliant, and could 
not well be with so small a force; still he killed and 
wounded, in the several battles he fought, a number 
equal to his entire army, showing that he was anything 
but an inactive and inefficient leader. 

Napier, in speaking of his operations in Valencia, gives 
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him great credit, and says: “Marshal Moncey, whose 
whole force was at first only eight thousand French, and 
never exceeded ten thousand men, continued marching and 
fighting without cessation for a month, during which 
period he forced two of the strongest mountain passes in 
the world—crossed several large and difficult rivers— 
carried the war into the very streets of Valencia, and, 
being disappointed of assistance from Catalonia, extri- 
cated his division froma difficult situation, after having 
defeated his opponents in five actions, killed and wounded 
a number of them equal in amount to the whole of his own 
force, and made a circuit of three hundred miles through a 
hostile and populous country without having sustained any 
serious loss, without any desertion from the Spanish 
pattalions incorporated with his own, and, what was of 
more importance, having those battalions much increased 
by desertions from the enemy.” In another place he says, 
“ Moncey, though an old man, was vigorous, active, and 
decided.” 

Recalled to Paris by Napoleon, he was sent into 
Flanders to repel the English, who were threatening a 
descent upon Antwerp. The failure of that expedition 
leaving him without active employment, he was appointed 
to the command of the army of reserve in the North. 
When Napoleon projected his fatal Russian campaign, 
Moncey, then an old man, threw in his strenuous remon- 
strance against it. After its disastrous termination, he did 
but little till the allies invaded France. 

‘When Napoleon, in that crisis of his life, roused himself 
to meet the storm that was darkening over his throne, he 
saw, with his far-reaching glance, that the enemy might 
approach to Paris; and among his last dispositions was 
the reorganization of the National Guard, over which he 
placed the veteran Moncey. 

On the Monday previous to his setting out for the army, 
to make his last stand for his empire, he assembled the 
officers of the National Guard in the Palace of the Tuile- 
ries, and there, in solemn pomp, committed his son to 
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their charge. The Empress advanced first into the apart- 
ment, followed by Madame Montesquieu carrying the in- 
fant king—already proclaimed King of Rome. 

The innocent child, but three years old, was dressed in 
the uniform of the National Guard, and his blue eyes 
sparkled with delight at the gay ornaments that now for 
the first time adorned his vestments, while his golden 
.oeks clustered in ringlets about his neck. 

Taking him by the hand, Napoleon stepped into the 
midst of the circle of officers, and thus addressed them: 
«Gentleman, I am now to set out for the army, and I 
entrust to you that which I hold dearest in the world— 
my wife and son. Let there be no political dissensions ; 
let the respect for property, regard for order, and, above 
all, the love of France, fill every bosom. I do not conceal 
from you that in the struggle that is to come the enemy 
may approach on Paris, buta few days will end the 
affair. Before they arrive I will be on their flanks and 
rear, and annihilate those who dare violate our coun- 

” 

After he had closed his address, a silence, like that of 
the grave, succeeded, and he took the child in his arms 
and presented him to the aged Moncey. The old man, 
who had stood so many battle shocks unmoved, was now 
unnerved; and the quivering lip and swimming eye told 
of the deep emotions that mastered him, as he received 
the sacred. trust. 

“This,” said Napoleon, “is your future sovereign.” 
He then presented the child to the other officers, and, as 
with sad and serious countenance he walked uncovered 
through their ranks, sudden shouts of enthusissm filled 
the apartments; amid the cries of “ Vive ? Rimpereur,” 
and “ Vive Je Rot de Rome,” tears burst from eyes unac- 
customed to weep. 

On Tuesday morning, at three o’clock, Napoleon left 
his palace for the army, never to see his wife and son 


again. 
At length the allied armies were approaching to Paris; 
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und soon the heights around the city were covered with 
their victorious legions. But previous to this the Em- 
press and her son, by order of Napoleon, had left Paris 
Still the National Guard combated bravely, and Marshal 
Moncey, firm and steadfast to the end, struggled on after 
all hope was gone, and remonstrated against submission. 
until Marmont’s defection ruined everything. He then 
resigned his command to the Duke of Montmorency, and, 
faithful to the last, retired with a few troops to Fontaine- 
pleau, to Napoleon. 

After the abdication of the Emperor he gave in his ad- 
hesion to the new government and was confirmed in his 
office of Inspector-General of the Horse of the King's 
household, and in June following made Chevalier of Saint 
Louis, and two days after Peer of France. 

When the news of Napoleon’s landing reached Paris 
he addressed the gens d’urmes, reminding them of the oath 
they had taken to be faithful to the King. He himself 
never swerved from his new allegiance; and after the 
second overthrow of Napoleon at Waterloo was appointed, 
as the ‘oldest of the marshals, to preside at the trial of 
Ney. But the firm and upright old soldier not only re- 
fused to sit in the Council of War, but drew up an able 
and bold remonstrance to the King against the act. 

This letter came to light a few years after, and was pub- 
lished in this country, and though Moncey, then in favor, 
saw fitto deny its authenticity, it was in terms that rather 
confirmed than weakened the common belief of its anthor- 
ship. The published letter not corresponding in every 
particular with the written one, allowed him to disavow 
it for the sake of the King, who did not wish to take the 
obloquy of having treated so noble an appeal with disre- 


He says: “Placed in the cruel alternative to disobey 
your Majesty, or violate my conscience, I am forced to ex- 
plain myself to your Majesty. I do not enter into the 
question of the guilt or innocence of Marshal Ney; your 
justice, and the equity of his judges, must answer for that 
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to posterity, which weighs in the same balance kings and 
subjects.” 

After speaking of the general peace and security which 
were established, and that there was no cause for this 
high-handed act of cruelty, except that the allies wished 
to take vengeance on one whose very name reminded them 
of their humiliation, he begs the King to refuse his sanc- 
tion to it. 

As for himself, he says, in true nobility of spirit: “My 
life, my fortune, all that I hold most dear, belong to my 
King and my country ; dué my honor is my own ; and no 
power can rob me of it. What, shall I pronounce upon 
the fate of Marshal Ney! Permit me, Sire, to ask your 
Majesty, where were these accusers when Ney was march- 
ing over the field of battle? Ah! if Russia and the allies 
are not able to pardon the victor of Borodino, can France 
forget the hero of Beresina? ShaliI send to death one 
to whom France owes her life—her families, their children, 
their husband, and parents? Reflect, Sire; it is, Berhaps 
the last time that truth shall come near your throne. 

«It is very dangerous, very impolitic to push the brave 
to despair. Ah, if the unhappy Ney had accomplished at 
‘Waterloo what he had so often done before, perhaps he 
would not have been drawn before a military commission. 
Perhaps those who to-day demand his death would have 
implored his protection. . . .” 

Nobly said, brave Moncey, in this trying hour of France, 
when each was seeking to preserve his own. head or for- 
tune. This single act should make him immortal. Brav.. 
ing the hatred of the King and the vengeance of theallies, 
he, on whose life was no stain, here interposed himself 
between an old companion in arms and death. His place, 
his fortune, and his liberty he regarded light as air when 
put in the balance with his honor and with justice. To 
any but a Bourbon’s heart this appeal would not have 
been in vain, and that unhappy race would have been 
saved another stain on its character, and England a dis- 
honor which she never can wipe from her history. 
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This bold refusal of the oldest marshal to be president 
of the council of war to try Ney, accompanied with such 
a noble appeal to the King and deep condemnation of the 
allies, awakened, as was to be expected, the deepest in- 
dignation. 

The only reply to it was a royal order depriving him of 
his rank as marshal and condemning him without trial to 
three months’ imprisonment. This order was counter- 
signed by Marshal St. Cyr, to his everlasting disgrace. 
He had better died on the field of his fame, or been shot 
like Ney by kingly murderers, than put his signature to 
such a paper. If all the marshals had entered their 
solemn protest against the act, as Moncey did, it is doubt- 
ful whether Ney would have been alain. 

The disgrace and imprisonment of the old marshal, with- 
out even the farce of a trial, was in perfect keeping with 
the despotic injustice that had beforehand resolved on 
Ney’s death. But what a pitiful exhibition of kingly 
violence was this shutting up an old man over sixty years 
of age, whose head was whitened in the storm of baitle, 
and on whose name was no stain or even reproach, for 
daring in the nobleness of his nature to refuse to condemn 
an old companion in arms, by whose side he had fought 
so long and bravely for France and for freedom. 

When power departed from Napoleon, most of his mar- 
shals, in their eagerness to save their hard-earned honors 
and rank and fortune, showed themselves wanting in some 
of the noblest qualities of man. But Moncey, unmoved 
by all his reverses, still kept his honor bright and his in- 
tegrity unshaken; and the night that he laid his gray 
hairs on his prisoner’s pillow witnessed anobler deed than 
the day that looked on his most victorious battle-field. 
Louis XVIII. was not long in perceiving the bad policy 
of this petty tyranny; and when the three months’ im- 
prisonment was ended, he reinstated him in his rank, and 
in 1820 named him commandant of the 9th military di- 
vision, and soon after chevalier of the order of Saint 
Esprit. 
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In the inglorious Spanish war of 1823, Moncey, then 
nearly seventy years of age, was appointed over the fourth 
corps. He marched into Spain, fought several battles, 
and finally sat down in regular siege before Barcelona. 
The capitulation of the city after some severe fighting 
ended the war; and Moncey returned to France and re- 
ceived the grand cross of Saint Louis and a seat in the 
Chamber of Peers. 

In the late Revolution of 1880 Moncey took no part. 
He had long foreseen the storm which Charles X., by 
determining to keep up the Bourbon reputation for folly, 
was gathering over his head, and saw without regret the 
overthrow of his throne. His age and sorrow for the 
death of his only son, who in leaping a ditch in a hunting 
excursion accidentally discharged his gun and killed him- 
self, had driven him from public life. But when the 
Bourbon throne went down again he replaced with joy 
his old cockade of 1792. 

After the death of Marshal Jourdan in 1834 he was ap- 
pointed governor of the Invalids. Nothing could be more 
touching than the sight of this old veteran, now eighty 
years of age, among the mutilated and decrepit soldiers 
of Napoleon. Sustained by two servants, he would drag 
himself from hall to hall amid the blessings of those old 
warriors, many of whom had seen him, in the pride of 
manly strength and courage, lead his columns into battle. 
Nearly two hundred officers, and more than three thou- 
sand men, the wreck of the grand army, were assembled 
here and the oldest marshal of the empire placed at their 
head. 

How striking the contrast which Moncey and those few 
thousand men in their faded regimentals presented to the 
magnificent army which Napoleon had led so often to vic- 
tory. From the Pyramids, from Lodi, Arcola, Marengo, 
Austerlitz, Jena, Wagram, and Borodino, where the eye 
rests on mighty armies moving to battle and to victory 
amid the unrolling of standards and pealing of trumpets, 
the glance returns to the bowed form and gray hairs and 
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trembling voice of Moncey, as he moves on the shoulders 
of his attendants through the ranks of these few aged 
soldiers, who have come maimed from almost every battle- 
field of Europe to die in the bosom of France. 

Time had taken what the sword left. Napoleon, the 
spell-word which had startled Europe, was now spoken in 
mournful accents, and the fields in which they had seen 
him triumph were but as dim remembrances. On a far 
distant isle that mighty spirit had sunk to rest, and the 
star that had illuminated a hemisphere had left the heavens 
forever. 

What ravages time makes! Who would have thought 
as he gazed on the aged Moncey, borne carefully along, his 
feeble voice saluting hig old companions in arms, that 
fire had ever flashed from that eye, and amid the uproar 
of cannon and shock of cavalry he had carried death 
through the ranks of the enemy, and that those bowed 
and limping soldiers had shouted on the fierce-fought 
fields of Austerlitz, Borodino, and Wagram, or sent up 
their war-cry from the foot of the Pyramids? 

The old soldiers loved to see the form of Moncey in 
their midst, and greeted him wherever he went with 
words of affection and respect. Indeed, all who knew him 
loved him, for his private life was as spotless as his mili- 
tary career. He was the friend of humanity, the patron 
of education, and the firm supporter of every benevolent 
scheme. Upright and kind, he was ever true to himself 
and merciful to his enemies. No acts of cruelty maired 
his conquests, and even his captives learned to love him. 
His face indicated the humane and generous character 
he exhibited. 

He was not a brilliant man, but, as Napoleon once said, 
“ he was an honest man.” He was not wanting in intel- 
lectual qualities, but they predominated too much over his 
impulsive ones to render him capable of those great and 
chivalrous actions which characterized so many of Na- 
poleon’s generals. 

Those sudden inspirations which so often visit genius 
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in the hour of danger or excitement he was an utter 
stranger to. He did all things welland preserved through 
a long career the respect and confidence of the Emperor ; 
for though he never fiattered him in power, he never be- 
trayed him in misfortune. His natural character was 
better suited to the military tactics of Wellington than 
Napoleon; who—decided, impetuous, and rapid himself 
—wished to have around him men of similar character 
and temperament, 

The closing up of Moncey’s life presents perhaps the most 
affecting scene in it. When the remains of Napoleon, a 
few years ago, were brought from St. Helena, Moncey, 
though nearly ninety years of age, was still governor of 
the Hotel des Invalides, and hence wasappointed to receive 
them in the name of those disabled veterans. 

All France was agitated as the time drew nearer when 
the vessel was expected that bore back the dead Emperor 
to her shores. The insulted hero had already slept too 
long amid his foes, and when the vessel that was wafting 
him home swept down on the coast of France the excite- 
ment could scarcely have been greater had he been landing 
with sword in hand. 

On the day of solemn procession in Paris the whole city 
was abroad, and Napoleon in the height of his power never 
received more distinguished honor than when dead he 
‘was borne through the capital of his former empire. As 
the procession passed through the streets, the beat of the 
muffied drum and the prolonged and mournful blasts of 
the trumpet as it roseand fell through the solemn requiem 
and all the signs of a nation’s woe filled every heart with 
the profoundest grief. 

There, beside the coffin, walked the remnants of the 
Old Guard, once the pride and strength of the Emperor 
and the terror of Europe; and there, too, was his old war- 
horse, covered with the drapery of mourning, on whose 
back he had galloped through the battle; and over all 
drooped the banner of France, heavy with crape—all—all 
mourning in silence for the mighty dead. 
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The church that was to receive the body was crowded 
in every part of it, waiting its arrival, when the multi- 
‘tude was seen to part in front, and an old man bowed 
with years, his white locks falling over a whiter visage, 
and seemingly ready himself to be laid in the tomb, was 
borne through the throng in a large arm-chair, and placed 
at the left of the main altar beside the throne. 

Covered with decorations and honors that contrasted 
strangely with his withered form and almost lifeless 
features, he sat and listened to the heavy dirge that came 
sweeping through the church, as if memory was trying in 
vain to recall the past. That was Marshal Moncey, now 
nearly ninety years of age, brought hither to welcome his 
old commander back to his few remaining soldiers. 

As the funeral train slowly entered the court the thun- 
der of cannon shook the solid edifice, blending in their 
roar with the strainsof martial music. They, too, seemed 
conscious beings, and striving with their olden voices to 
awaken the chieftain for whom they had swept so many 
pattle-fields. But drum and trumpet tone and the sound 
of cannon fell alike on the dull ear of the mighty sleeper. 
His battles were all over, and his fierce spirit had gone 
to a land where the loud trumpet of war is never heard. 

As the coffin approached, the old invalid soldiers drew 
up on each side of the way, in their old uniform, to receive 
it. The spectacle moved the stoutest heart. The last 
time these brave men had seen their Emperor was on the 
field of battle, and now, after long years, his coffin ap- 
proached their midst. 

The roar of cannon and the strains of martial music 
brought back the days of glory, and as their eyes met the 
pall that covered the form of their beloved chief they fell 
on their Imees in tears and sobs and reached forth their 
hands in passionate sorrow. Overwhelmed with grief, 
and with the emotions that memory had so suddenly 
wakened, this was the only welcome they could give bim. 
On swept the train till it entered the church; and as 
the erffin passed through the door, heralded by the Prince 
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de Joinville with his drawn sword in his hand, the immense 
throng involuntarily rose, and a murmur more expressive 
than words filled the house. 

The King descended from his throne to meet it, and the 
aged Moncey, who had hitherto sat immovable and dumb, 
the mere “ phantom of a soldier,” suddenly struggled to 
zise. The soul awakened from its torpor, and the dying 
veteran knew that Napoleon was before him. But his 
strength failed him; with a feeble effort he sunk back in 
his chair, while a flash of emotion shot over his wan and 
wasted visage like a sunbeam, and his eye kindled a 
moment in recollection. 

It wasa striking spectacle—that silent coffin and that 
old marshal together. Nothing could be more appropriate, 
either, than this reception of Napoleon’s body. The old 
soldiers, and the oldest marshal of the Empire welcoming 
him back to a resting-place in their midst, to sleep where 
they could keep guard and visit his tomb. 

Soon after this event Moncey died, and, his only son 
being dead, his title of Duke of Cornegliano was conferred 
on M. Duchene, who married his only surviving daughter. 


Vit. 
MARSHAL MACDONALD. 


His Early Life—Battle of Trebbia—Quarrel with Napoleon—His 
Passage of the Splugen--Charge at Wagram—Defence at 
Leipsic—His Character, 


Tr is astonishing to see what resolute and iron men Bona- 
parte gathered around him. Everything that came near 
him seemed to run in his mould, or rather, perhaps, he 
would. confide in no one who did not partake more or less 
of his character. Some as much unlike him as men could 
well be, and worthy of no regard, he had around him be- 
cause he could use them, but to none such did he trust 
his armies or commit the fate of a battle. Those whom 
he trusted with his fate and fortunes he mew by stern 
experience to be men that never flinched in the hour of 
peril, and were earth-fast rocks amid the tumult of a battle- 
field. 

He tried every man before he committed the suocess of 
his great plans tohim. Rank and fortune bought no places 
of trust from him. He promoted his officers on the field 
of the slain, and gave them titles amid the dead that 
cumbered the ground on which they had proved them- 
selves heroes by great deeds. 

When Bonaparte rode over one of his bloody yet victo- 
tious battle-fields, as was his custom after the conflict, he 
saw from the spots on which the dead lay piled in largest 
heaps where the heat and crisis of the battle had been. 
From his observatory he had watched the whole progress 
of the strife, and when he rode over the plain it was not 
difficult to tell what column had fought bravest, or what 
leader had. proved himself worthiest of confidence; and 
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on the spot where they earned their reward he gave it, 
and made the place where they struggled bravest and 
suffered most the birthplace of their renown. 

This custom of his furnished the greatest of all incite- 
ments to desperate valor in battle. Every officer knew 
that the glass of his Emperor swept the field where he 
fought, and the quick eye that glanced like lightning over 
every object was constantly on him, and as his deeds were 
so would his honors be. This strung the energies of every 
ambitious man---and Bonaparte would have none others 
to lead his battalions—to their utmost tension. What 
wonder is it, then, that great deeds were wrought, and 
Europe stood awe-struck before enemies that seemed never 
to dream of defeat ? 

Macdonald was one of those stern men Bonaparte loved 
tohavein hisarmy. He knew what Macdonald attempted 
to do he would never relinquish till he himself fell or his 
men fled. There was as much iron and steel in this bold 
Scotchman as in Bonaparte himself. He had all his tenac- 
ity and invincibility without his genius. 

Macdonald was the son of a Scotchman, of the family 
of Clanronald, who had fought under the standard of 
Prince Charles Edward on the fatal field of Culloden, and 
after its disastrous issue fled to France and settled in 
Sancerre. There the subject of this sketch was born in 
November, 1765, and received thename of Etienne Jacques 
Joseph Alexandre Macdonald. 

He belonged to the army before the revolution, and 
during its progress took the republican side. He was an 
aide-de-camp in the first Republican army that advanced 
on the Rhine at the declaration of war, and distinguished 
himself throughout that miserably-conducted campaign. 
At the battle of Jemappes he fought with such bravery 
that he was promoted to the rank of colonel. 

Engaged in almost every battle in the Low Countries, 
he was appointed to lead the van of the army at the North, 
and in the winter campaign of 1794 performed one of those 
deeds of daring for which he was afterward so distin. 
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guished. The batteries of Nimeguen swept the river 
Waal, so that it was deemed impossible to cross it with 
any considerable force, yet Macdonald led his column over 
the smooth ice and through the storm of lead that de- 
voured his ranks and routed the enemy. For this gal- 
Jant deed he was made general of brigade. 

In 1796, at Cologne and Dusseldorf, he commanded the 
army,a2d soon after was sent by the Convention into 
Italy. 

After the conquest of the Papal States in 1798, he was 
made governor of Rome. In his new capacity he exhibited 
other talents than those of a military leader. He could 
scarcely have been placed in a more trying position than 
the one he occupied as governor of the Eternal City. 

The two factions—one of which acted with the revolu- 
tion and the other against it—kept the population in a 
perpetual ferment. Insurrections and popular outbreaks 
occurred almost every day, while the indignity that had 
been offered the Pope, and the indiscriminate pillage of 
the Vatican, palaces, and churches exasperated the upper 
classes beyond control, and it required a strong arm to 
maintain the French authority in the city. Macdonald 
did as well, perhaps, as any one could have done in his 
circumstances. 

An insurrection soon after having broken. out at Frosi- 
none, which he found himself unable to quell, except with 
the destruction of a large number of his own men, he or- 
dered the houses to be fired and the insurgents massacred. 
Mack at length drove him from Rome, but, being in turn 
compelled to evacuate it, Macdonald re-entered, and finally 
left it to conquer Naples. 

The entrance of the French into the latter city was over 
mountains of corpses, for the inhabitants of every class 
down. to the miserable lazzaroni fought with the despera- 
tion of madmen for their homes. And even after the army 
had entered within the walls it could advance only by blow- 
ing up the houses, and finally conquered by obtaining, 
through the treachery of a Neapolitan, the castle of St. 
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Elmo, from whence the artillery could be brought to bear 
on the town below. 

The famous Parthenopeian Republic was immediately 
established, and Macdonald entrusted with the supreme 
command. 

Mack, who had charge of the army opposed to the 
French, was an inefficient man. His forces outnumbered 
those of the French three to one, but he lacked the nerve 
to contend with Bonaparte’s generals. When Nelson 
heard of his appointment as commander-in-chief of the 
forces in the south of Italy, he remarked, “Mack cannot 
travel without five carriages. I have formed my opinion 
of him.” 

That was the great difficulty with many of the conti- 
nental generals; they could not submit to the hardships 
and exposures and constant toil that such men as Ney and 
Macdonald and Napoleon cheerfully encountered. 

But another man soon led his armies into southern Italy. 
The invincible Suwarrow, who had never yet turned his 
back on a human foe, began to sweep down through the 
peninsula. 

Macdonald could not contend with the superior force 
now brought against him, and commenced a masterly re- 
treat toward Tuscany, which tested his skill as a general 
more than any other act of his life. 

Still advancing north, he came upon Suwarrow at the 
river Trebbia, and there for three days endured the shock 
of the entire Russian army. After the first day’s battle 
the two armies bivouacked on opposite sides of the 
river, to wait for the morning light to renew the combat. 
At six o’clock the Russians advanced to the attack. 
Macdonald, finding that he must fight, though anxious to 
delay till Moreau could come up, poured his battalions 
across the river, but after a most desperate struggle was 
compelled to retire again over the Trebbia. 

The quiet stream swept with a gentle murmur between 
the foemen, while the watch-fires of both camps were re- 
flected from its placid bosom. .AJl was still as the moon- 
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light sleeping there, when three French battalions, mis- 
taking their orders, advanced into the river and began to 
fire on the Russian outposts. 

Both armies, taken by surprise, supposing a grand at- 
tack was to be made, rushed to arms. In a moment all 
was hurry and confusion. The artillery on either bank 
opened their fire, the cavalry plunged headlong into the 
water, the infantry followed after; and there, in inextri- 
cable confusion, the two armies, up to their middle in 
water, fought by moonlight, while the closely advanced 
cannon. played on the dark masses of friend and foe with 
dreadful effect. 

This useless slaughter at length being stopped, the two 
weary hosts again lay down to rest on the shore, so 
near that each could almost hear the breathing of the 
other. 

Early in the morning they prepared for the third and 
last day’s battle, and at ten o’ clock Macdonald advanced 
to the attack. His men, up to their arm-pits in water, 
steadily crossed the river in the face of a murderous fire. 
The battle was fiercely contested, but the French were 
finally driven again over the Trebbia with great loss, and 
next day were compelled to retreat. 

The battle of Trebbia was one of the fiercest that had 
yet been fought, and though Macdonald was blamed for 
his tactics, he there evinced that indomitable courage and 
tenacity which afterward so distinguished him. As it 

had Suwarrow received no reinforcements, or had 
Macdonald been aided to the same extent, the issue of 
it would doubtless have been different. Nearly thirty 
thousand men had fallen during these three terrible days. 
The courage, the tenacity and firmness of the troops on 
both sides were worthy of that field on which nineteen 
hundred years before the Romans and Carthaginians had 
pattled for Italy. 

Tn the revolution of the 18th Brumaire, which over- 
threw the Directory and made Bonaparte First Consul, 
Macdonald was by his side, and with Murat, Lefebvre, 
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Marmont, Lannes, and others passed the power of Franca 
over into his hands. 

For the service he rendered on this occasion Napoleon 
appointed him to the command of the army in the Grisons. 
A letter from him to General Regnier, then with the army 
in Egypt, shows his exalted views of Napoleon. In an 
extract he says: “Since you left we have been compelled 
to lament over the capriciousness of fortune, and have 
been defeated everywhere, owing to the impotence of the 
old tyrannical Directory. At last Bonaparte appeared, 
upset the audacious government, and, seizing the reins, 
now directs with a steady hand the car of the revolution 
to that goal all good men have long waited to see it reach. 
Undismayed by the burden laid upon him, this wonder- 
ful man reforms the armies, calls back the proscribed citi- 
zens, flings open the prison in which innocence has pined, 
abolishes the old revolutionary laws, restores public con- 
fidence, protects industry, revives commerce, and, making 
the republic triumphant by his arms, places it in that 
high rank assigned it by heaven.” 

In 1802 he was sent as ambassador to Copenhagen, 
where he remained a year. On his return he was ap- 
pointed Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor. But scon 
after he incurred the displeasure of Bonaparte by his 
severe condemnation of the trial and sentence of 
Moreau. 

Macdonald had fought beside the hero of Hohenlinden; 
they had planned and counseled together, and he felt 
keenly the disgrace inflicted on his old companion in 
arms. Fearless in court ashe was in battle, he never 
condescended to flatter nor refrained from expressing his 
indignation against. meanness and injustice. His words, 
which were uttered without disguise, and couched in the 
plain, blunt terms of a soldier, were repeated to Napoleon, 
who afterward treated him with marked coolness. 

Too proud to go where he was not received as became 
his rank, and equally disdaining to make any efforts to 
produce a reconciliation when he had told what he con- 
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sidered the simple truth, he kept away from court alto- 
gether. 

Bonaparte seemed to have forgotten him, and let him 
remain inactive while Europe was resounding with the 
great deeds of the generals that were leading his victo- 
rious armies over the Continent. Macdonald felt this 
keenly. 

He who had fought so manfully the bloody battle of the 
Trebbia, performed such prodigies of valor in Italy, and 
finally, to the astonishment of the world, led his army in 
midwinter over the Splugen amid hurricanes of snow and 
falling avalanches, did not deserve this neglect from one 
whom he had served so faithfully, and in whose hands he 
had helped place the supreme power of France. 

Bonaparte, in his towering and unjust pride, allowed a 
few expressions, unjust, it is true, but springing from the 
very excellences of that character which made him the 
prop of his throne, to outweigh the years of service he had 
rendered and the glorious victories he had brought to his 
standard. 

The campaign of Austerlitz with its “Sun” of glory, 
Jena, and its victories, Eylau and its carnage and doubtful 
issue, Friedland with its deeds of renown and richly be- 
stowed honors, passed by and left Macdonald unnoticed 
and uncalled for. Thus years of glory rolled away. 

But in 1807 Bonaparte, who either thought that he had 
sufficiently punished him or felt that he could dispense no 
longer with his powerful aid, gave him command ofa 
corps under Eugene Beauharnois. He advanced into 
Styria, fought and captured the Austrian general Meer- 
feldt, helped to gain the victory of Raab, and soon after- 
ward saved Napoleon and the empire at Wagram by one of 
the most desperate charges recorded in the annals of war. 

Created marshal on the field of battle, he was next ap- 
pointed to the government of Gratz, where he exhibited 
the nobler qualities of justice and mercy. The bold de- 
nouncer of what he deemed injustice in his Emperor was 
not likely to commit it himself. 
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By the severe discipline he maintained among the 
troops—preventing them from violating the homes and 
property of the inhabitants—and by the equity and 
moderation with which he administered the government 
entrusted to him he so gained the love and respect of the 
people that on his departure they made him a present of 
100,000 francs, or nearly $20,000, and a costly box of 
jewels as 2 wedding gift for one of his daughters. 

But he nobly refused them both, replying, “ Gentlemen, 
if you consider yourselves under any obligation to me, re- 
pay it by taking care of the three hundred sick soldiers I 
am compelled to leave with you.” 

Not long after he was made Duke of Tarentum, and in 
1810 was appointed to command the army of Augereau in 
Catalonia, who had been recalled. Acting in conjunction 
with Suchet he carried on for a while a species of guerilla 
warfare, for which he was by nature little fitted. 

In 1812 he commanded the tenth corps of the Grand 
Army in its victorious march into Russia, and one of the 
surviving few who, after performing prodigies of valor, 
and patiently enduring unheard-of sufferings in that calaim- 
itous retreat, struggled so nobly at Bautzen and Lutzen and 
Leipsic to sustain the tottering throne of Napoleon. 

He never faltered in his attachment nor refused his aid 
till Bonaparte’s abdication and exile to Elba. He was 
strongly opposed to his mad attempts to relieve Paris, 
which ended in his immediate overthrow. He declared 
to Berthier that the Emperor should retire to Lens, and 
there fall back on Augereau, and, choosing out a field 
where he ‘yuld make the best stand, give the enemy 
battle. “Then,” he said, “ it Providence has decreed our 
final hour, we shall at least die with honor.” 

Unwavering in his attachment to the last, when the 
allies had determined on the Emperor’s abdication he used. 
every effort to obtain the most favorable terms for him 
and his family. 

This generous conduct, so unlike what Bonaparte 
might have expected from one whom he had treated so 
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unjustly, affected him deeply. He saw him alone at 
Fountainebleau, end in their private interview previous 
to his departure for Elba acknowledged his indebtedness 
to him, expressed his high regard for his character, and 
regretted that he had not appreciated his great worth 
sooner. At parting he wished to give him some memorial 
of his esteem, and handing him a beautiful Turkish sabre, 
presented by Ibrahim Bey when in Egypt, said, “It is 
only the present of a soldier to his comrade.” 

When the Bourbons reascended the throne Macdonald 
was made a Peer of France, and never after broke his oath 
of allegiance. 

Unlike Murat, and Ney, and Soult, and others of 
Napoleon’s generals, he considered his solemn oath 
sacred, and though, when sent to repel the invader, his 
soldiers deserted. him at the first cry of “ Vive ’Empereur,” 
he did not follow their example, but making his escape 
hastened to Paris to defend Louis. 

After the final overthrow of Napoleon at Waterloo he 
was promoted from one post of honor to another, till he 
was made Governor of the 2ist Military Division and 
Major-General of the Royal Guard. 

He visited soon after Scotland, and hunting up his 
poor relatives bestowed presents upon them, and finally, 
ou the overthrow and abdication of Charles X., gave his 
allegiance to Louis Philippe. 

This brief outline of his history gives us space to speak 
more fully of the three great acts of his life. When com- 
manding the army in the Grisons Macdonald was ordered 
by Napoleon to pass the Splugen with his forces in order 
to form the left wing of his army in Italy. This was in 
the campaign of Italy, after Bonaparte’s return from 
Egypt. 

Though no braver or bolder man than Macdonald ever. 
lived, he felt that the execution of the First Consul’s 
commands was well-nigh impossible, and sent General 
Dumas to represent to him the hopelessness of such an 


undertaking. 
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Bonaparte heard him through, and then with his usual 
recklessness of difficulties replied, “I will make no change 
in my dispositions. Return quickly and tell Macdonald 
that an army can always pass in every season where two 
men can place their feet.” Like an obedient officer he 
immediately set about preparations for the herculean task 
before him. 


PASSAGE OF THE SPLUGEX. 


The present pass over this mountain is a very different 
thing from the one which Macdonald and his fifteen thou- 
sand men traversed. There is now a carriage-way across 
cut in sixteen zigzags along the breast of the mountain, 
But the road he was compelled to go was a mere bridle- 
path going through the gorge of the Cardinel. 

To understand some of the difficulties that beset him 
and his army, imagine a gloomy defile leading up to the 
height of sta: thousand five hundred feet above the level of 
the sea, while the raging of an Alpine storm and the rapid 
sweep of avalanches across it add tenfold horror to the 
wintry scene. 

First comes the deep, dark defile called the Via Mala, 
made by the Rhine, here a mere rivulet, and overhung by 
mountains often three thousand feet high. Along the 
precipices that stoop over this mad torrent the path is 
cut in the solid rock—now hugging the mountain wall 
like a mere thread, and now shooting in a single arch 
over the gorge that sinks three hundred feet below. 
Strangely silent snow peaks pierce the heavens in every 
direction, while from the slender bridges that spring from 
precipice to precipice over the turbulent stream the 
roar of the vexed waters can scarcely be heard. 

After leaving this defile the road passes through the 
valley of Schams, then winding up the pine-covered cliffs 
of La Raffla strikes on to the bare face of the moun- 
tain—going sometimes at an angle of forty-five degrees— 
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and finziry reaches the naked summit, standing bleak and 
cold in the wintry heavens. This was the Splugen Pass 
Macdonald was commanded to lead his army of 15,000 
men over in midwinter. 

It was on the 20th of November he commenced his 
preparations. A constant succession of snowstorms had 
filled up the entire path, so that a single man on foot 
would not have thought of making the attempt. 

But when Macdonald had made up his mind todo a 
thing, that was the end of all impossibilities. The can- 
non were dismounted and placed on sleds, to which oxen 
were attached; the ammunition divided about on the 
backs of mules, while every soldier had to carry, besides 
his usual arms, five packets of cartridges and five days’ 
provisions. 

The guides went in advance and stuck down long black 
poles to indicate the course of the path beneath, while 
behind them came the workmen clearing away the 
snow, and behind them still the mounted dragoons, with 
the most powerful horses of the army, to beat down the 
track. 

The first company had advanced in this manner nearly 
half-way to the summit, and were approaching the hos- 
pice, when a low moaning was heard among the hills, like 
the voice of the sea before a storm. The guides under- 
stood too well its meaning, and gazed on each other in 
alarm. The ominous sound grew louder every moment, 
till suddenly the fierce Alpine blast swept in a cloud of 
snow over the breast of the mountain, and howled like 
an unchained demon through the gorge below. 

In an instané all was confusion and blindness and un- 
certainty. The very heavens were blotted out, and the 
frightened column: stood and listened. to the raving tem- 
pest that threatened to lift the rock-rooted pines that 
shrieked above them from their places, and bring down 
the very Alps themselves. 

But suddenly another still more alarming sound was 
heard amid the storm—* Anavalanche! An avalanche!” 
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shrieked the guides, and the next moment an awful white 
form came leaping down the mountain, and, striking the 
column that was struggling along the path, passed straight 
through it into the gulf below, carrying thirty dragoons 
and their horses along with it in its wild plunge. The 
black forms of steeds and their riders were seen for 
one moment suspended in mid-heavens, and in the next 
disappeared among the ice and crags below. 

The head of the column immediately pushed on and 
reached the hospice in safety, while the rear, separated 
from it by the avalanche, and struck down by this sudden 
apparition crossing their path with such lightning-like 
velocity, and bearing to such a fearful death their brave 
comrades, refused to proceed, and turned back to the 
village of Splugen. 

For three days the storm raged amid the mountains, 
filling the heavens with snow and hurling avalanches into 
the path, till it became so filled up that the guides declared 
it would take fifteen days to open it again so as to make 
it at all passable. 

Bui fifteen days Macdonald could not spare. Indepen- 
dent of the urgency of his commands, there was no way 
to provision his army in these savage solitudes, and he 
must proceed. He ordered four of the strongest oxen that 
could be found to be led in advance by the best guides 
Forty peasants followed bebind, clearing away and beat- 
ing down the snow, and two companies of sappers came 
after to give still greater consistency to the track, while 
on their heels marched the remnant of the company of 
the dragoons, part of which had been borne away by the 
avalanche three days before. The post of danger was 
given them at their own request. 

They presented a strange sight amid those Alpine soli- 
tudes. Those oxen with their homs just peering above 
the snow toiled slowly on, pushing their unwieldy bodies 
through the drifts, while the soldiers up to their armpits 
struggled behind. Not a drum or bugle note cheered the 
solitude or awoke the echoes of those silent peaks. The 
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footfall gave back no sound in the soft snow, and the 
words of command seemed smothered in the very atmos- 
phere. 

Silently, noiselessly the vast but disordered line 
stretched itself upward, with naught to break the deep 
stillness of the wintry noon save the fierce pantings of 
the horses and animals, as with reeking sides they strained. 
up the ascent. 

This day and the next being clear and frosty, the sepa- 
rate columns passed in safety, with the exception of those 
who sunk in their footsteps overcome by the cold. The 
successful efforts of the columns these two days induced 
Macdonald to march all of the remaining troops over the 
next day; and so, ordering the whole army to advance, 
commenced, on tke 5th of December, the passage. 

But fresh snow had fallen the night previous, filling up 
the entire track, so that it had all to be made over again. 
The guides, expecting a wind and avalanches after this 
fresh fall of snow, refused to go till they were compelled 
to by Macdonald. Breast deep the army waded up the 
difficult and desolate path, making in six hours but six 
miles, or one mile an hour. 

They had not advanced far, however, when they came 
upon a huge block of ice and a newly fallen avalanche 
that entirely filled up the way. The guides halted be- 
fore these new obstacles and refused to proceed, and the 
head of the column wheeled about and began its march 
down the mountain. 

Macdonald immediately hastened forward, and, placing 
himself at the head of his men, walked on foot, with a 
long pole in his hand to sound the treacherous mass he 
was treading upon, while he revived the drooping spirits 
of the soldiers with words of encouragement. “Soldiers,” 
said he, “your destinies call you into Italy ; advance and 
conquer first the mountain and the snow, then the plains 
and the armies.” 

Ashamed to see their general hazarding his life at every 
step where they had refused to go, they returned cheer- 
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fully to their toil. But before they could effect the pas- 
sage the voice of the hurricane was again heard on its 
march, and the next moment a cloud of driving snow 
obliterated everything from view. The path was filled 
up, and all traces of it swept utterly away. Amid the 
screams of the guides, the confused commands of the offi- 
cers, and the howling of the storm. was heard the rapid 
thunder-crash of avalanches. 

Then commenced again the stern struggle of the amy 
for life. The foe they had to contend with was not one 
of flesh and blood. To sword-cut, bayouet-thrust, and 
the blaze of artillery, the strong Alpine storm was alike 
invulnerable. On the serried column and straggling 
line it thundered with the same reckless power, while 
over all the drifted snow ley like one vast winding-sheet. 
No one who has not seen an Alpine storm can imagine 
the fearful energy with which itrages through the mount- 
ains. The light snow, borne aloft on its bosom, is whirled 
and scattered like an ocean of mist over all things. 

Such a storm now piled around them the drifts which 
seemed to form instantaneously, as by the touch of a magi- 
cian’s wand. All was mystery and darkness, gloom and 
affright. The storm had sounded its trumpet for the 
charge, but no note of deflance replied. 

‘The heroes of so many battle-fields stood in still terror 
before this new and mightier foe. Crowding together, as 
though proximity added to their safety, the frightened 
soldiers crouched and shivered to the blast that seemed 
to pierce their very bones with its chilling cold. 

But the piercing cold, and drifting snow, and raging 
storm, and concealed pitfalls, were not enough to com. 
plete this scene of terror. Avalanches fell in rapid suc- 
cession from the top of the Splugen. Scaling the breast 
of the mountain with a single leap, they came with a crash 
on the shivering column, bearing it away to the destruc- 
tion that waited beneath. 

The extreme density of the atmosphere, filled as it was 
with snow, imparted infinite terror to these mysterious 
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messengers of death as they came down the mountain de- 
clivity. A low, rumbling sound would be heard amid the 
pauses of the storm; and as the next shriek of the blast 
swept by a rushing as of a counterblast smote the ear; 
and before the thought had time to change, a rolling, leap- 
ing, broken mass of snow burst through the thick atmos- 
phere, and the next moment rushed with the sound of 
thunder far, far below, bearing away a whole company of 
soldiers to its deep, dark resting-place. 

One drummer, carried over the precipice, fell unhurt 
to the bottom of the gulf, and crawling out from the mass 
of the snow which had broken his fall, began to beat his 
drum for relief. Deep down, amid the crushed forms of 
avalanches, the poor fellow stood, and for a whole hour 
beat the rapid strains which had go often summoned his 
companions to arms. The muffled sound came ringing 
up the face of the precipice, the most touching appeal 
that could be made to a soldier’s heart. But no hand 
could reach him there, and the rapid blows grew fainter 
and fainter till they ceased altogether, and the poor 
drummer lay down to die. He had beaten his last reveille, 
and his companions passed mournfully on, leaving the 
Alpine storm to sing his dirge. 

On the evening of the 6th of December, the greater 
part of the army had passed the mountains, and the van 
had pushed on as far as Lake Como. From the 26th of 
November to the 6th of December, or nearly two weeks, 
had. Macdonald. been engaged in this perilous pass. Nearly 
two bundred men had perished in the undertaking, and 
as Many more mules and horses. 

And never can one in imagination see that long strag- 
gling line, winding itself like a huge anaconda over the 
lofty snow-peak of the Splugen, with the indomitable 
Macdonald feeling his way in front coveréd with snow, 
while ever and anon huge avalanches sweep by him and 
the blinding storm covers his men and the path from his 
sight, and hear his stern, calm, clear voice, directing the 
way, without feelings of supreme wonder, . 
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There is nothing like it in modern history, unless it be 
Suwarrow’s passage of the Glarus in the midst of a supe- 
rior enemy. Bonaparte’s passage over the St. Bernard— 
80 world-renowned—was mere child’s play compared to 
it. That pass was made in pleasant weather, with noth- 
ing but the ruggedness of the ascent to obstruct the prog- 
ress. Suwarrow, on the contrary, led his mighty army 
over ihe Praegel, breast-deep in snow, with the enemy on 
every side of him, mowing down his ranks without re- 
sistance. 

Macdonald had no enemy to contend with but nature— 
but it was nature alive and wild. The path by which he 
conducted his army over the Splugen was nearly as bad in 
summer as the St. Bernard the time Napoleon crossed it. 

But in midwinter to make a path, and lead an army of 
fifteen thousand man through hurricanes and avalanches, 
where the foot of the chamois scarce dared to tread, was 
an undertaking from which even Bonaparte himself would 
have shrunk. And Napoleon never uttered a greater 
untruth than when he said, “ The passage of the Splugen 
presented without doubt some difficulties, but winter is 
by no means the season cf the year in which such opera- 
tions are conducted with most difficulty ; the snow is then 
firm, the weather settled, and there is nothing to fear 
from the avalanches, which constitute the true and only 
danger to be apprehended in the Alps.” 

Bonaparte would have us suppose that no avalanches 
fall in December, and that the ‘passage of the Splugen in 
the midst of hurricanes of snow was executed in “ settled 
weather.” What then must we think of Ais passage of 
the St. Bernard, in summer time, without a foe to molest 
him or an avalanche to frighten him! 

But Macdonald's difficulties did not end with the pas- 
sage of the Splugen. To fulfill the orders of Napoleon, 
to penetrate into the valley of the Adige, he had no sooner 
arrived at Lake Como than he began the ascent of the 
Col Apriga, which also was no sooner achieved than the 
bleak peak of Mount Tonal arose before him. 
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A mere sheep-path led over this steep mountain, and 
the army was compelled to toil up it in single file through 
the deep snow. And when he arrived at the summit, 
which was a small flat about fifty rods across, he found 
the Austrians there, prepared to dispute the passage with 
him. 

This narrow flat lay between two enormous glaciers 
that no human foot could scale, and across it the enemy 
had built three entrenchments forming a triple line, and 
composed chiefly of huge blocks of ice cut into regular 
shapes and fitted to each other. Behind these walls of 
ice the Austrians lay waiting the approach of the exhausted 
French. 

The grenadiers, clambering up the slippery path, formed 
in column and advanced with firm step on the strong en- 
trenchments. A sheet of fire ran along their sides, strew- 
ing the rocks with the dead. Pressing on, however, they 
carried the external palisades, but the fire here becoming 
so destructive they were compelled to retreat, and brought 
word to Macdonald that the entrenchments could not be 
forced. 

Hight days after, however, he ordered a fresh column 
under Vandamme to attempt to carry them by assault. 
Under a terrible discharge the intrepid column moved up 
to the icy wall, and though a devouring fire mowed down 
the men, so flerce was the onset that the two external 
forts were carried. But the fire from the inner intrench- 
ment and from a blockhouse that commanded the position 
of the French was too terrific to withstand; and after 
bravely struggling against such desperate odds they were 
compelled to retreat. 

On the snowy summit of the Tonal, among the glaciers, 
and scattered around on the huge blocks of ice, lay the 
brave dead, while the wintry sun flashed mournfully down 
on the bayonets of the retreating and wounded column. 
Nothing daunted, Macdonald by a circuitous route over 
two other mountain ridges at length reached the Adige, 
and fulfilled the extraordinary commands of Napoleon. 
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The passage of Napoleon over the St. Bernard was a 
magnificent feat, but the passage of the Splugen by Mac- 
donald was a desperate one. One was attended with diffi- 
culties alone, the other with danger; one was executed 
in safety, the other with the loss of whole companies. 
This latter fact alone is sufficient to prove which was 
the more difficult and dangerous. 

Suwarrow was driven up his pass by the cannon of the 
French, and led his bleeding thousands over the snow, 
while the enemy’s muskets were continually thinning his 
defenseless ranks. Macdonald led Ais column through 
an awful gorge, and up a naked Alpine peak, when the 
tempest was raging and the snow flying and the ava- 
lanches falling in all the terror of a wintry hurricane. 
Bonaparte led Ais army over the San Bernard in the de- 
lightful month of summer, when the genial sun subdues 
the asperity of the Alps, and without an enemy to molest 


Which achievement of these three stands lowest in the 
scale it is not difficult to determine. 


BATTLE OF WAGRAM. 


But it isat Wagram that we are to look for Macdonald’s 
greatest deed. One never thinks of that terrific battle 
without feelings of the profoundest wonder at his desper- 
ate charge, that then and there saved Napoleon and the 
empire. 

The battle of Aspern had proved disastrous to the 
French. The utmost efforts of Napoleon could not wring 
victory from the hands of the Austrians. Massena had 
stood under a tree while the boughs were crashing with 
cannon-balls overhead, and fought as never even he fought 
before. The brave Lannes had been mangled by a can- 
non-shot, and died while the victorious guns of the enemy 
were still playing on his heroic but flying column; and 
the fragments of the magnificent army, that had in the 
morning moved from the banks of the Danube in all the 
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confidence of victory, at nightfall were crowded and 
packed in the little island of Lobau. 

Rejecting the counsel of his officers, Bonaparte resolved 
to make a stand here, and wait for reenforcements to 
come up. Nowhere does his exhaustless genius show it- 
self more than in this critical period of his life. He re- 
vived the drooping spirits of his soldiers by presents from 
his own hands, and visited in person the sick in the hos- 
pitals, while the most gigantic plans at the same time 
strung his vast energies to their utmost tension. 

From the latter part of May to the first of July he had 
remained cooped up in this little iyland, but not inactive. 
He had done everything that could be done on the spot, 
while orders had been sent to the different armies to 
hasten to his relief; and never was there such an exhibi- 
tion of the skill and promptitude with which orders ha/l 
been issued and carried out. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon the different armies 
from all quarters first began to come in, and before the 
next night they had all arrived. First with music and 
streaming banners appeared the columns of Bernadotte, 
hastening from the banks of the Elbe, carrying joy to the 
desponding hearts of Napoleon’s army. They had hardly 
reached the field before the stirring notes of the bugle, and 
the roll of drums in another quarter, announced the ap- 
proach of Vandamme from the provinces on the Rhine. 
Wrede came next from the banks of the Lech, with his 
strong Bavarians, while the morning sun shone on Mac- 
donald’s victorious troops rushing down from Illyria and 
the Alpine summits to save Bonaparte and the Empire. 

As the bold Scotchman reined his steed up beside Na- 
poleon, and pointed back to his advancing columns, he 
little thought that two days after the fate of Europe was 
to turn on his single will. Scarcely were his troops ar- 
ranged in their appointed place before the brave Marmont 
appeared with glittering bayonets and waving plumes 
from the borders of Dalmatia. Like an exhaustless 
stream the magnificent armies kept pouring into that/little 

34 
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isle, while, to crown the whole, Eugene came up with 
his veterans from the plains of Hungary. 

Tn two days they had all assembled, and on the evening 
of the 4th of July Napoleon glanced with exultant eye 
over a hundred and eighty thousand warriors, crowded 
and packed into the small space of two miles and a half in 
breadth and a mileand a half in length. Congratulations 
were exchanged by soldiers who last saw each other on 
the same glorious battle-field, and universal joy and hope 
spread through the dense ranks that almost touched each 
other. 

Bridges had been constructed to fling across the chan- 
nel, and during that evening were brought out from their 
places of concealment and dragged to the bank. In zen 
minutes one Was across and fastened at both ends. In a 
little longer time two others were thrown over and made 
firm to the opposite shore. 

Bonaparte was there, walking backward and forward in 
the mud, cheering on the men, and accelerating the work, 
which was driven with such wonderful rapidity that by 
three o’clock in the morning six bridges were finished and 
filled with the marching columns. He had constructed 
two bridges lower down the river, as if he intended to 
cross there, in order to distract the enemy from the real 
point of danger. 

On these the Austrians kept up an incessant fire of ar- 
tillery, which was answered by the French from the island 
with a hundred cannon, lighting up the darkness of the 
night with their incessant blaze. The village of Erzerdorf 
was set on fire, and burned with terrific flerceness, for a 
tempest arose, as if in harmony with the scene, and blew 
the flames into tenfold fury. 

Dark clouds swept the midnight heavens, as if gather- 
ing for a contest among themselves; the artillery of 
heaven was heard above the roar of cannon, and the bright 
lightning that ever and anon rent the gloom blentin with 
the incessant flashes below, while blazing bombs, travers- 
ing the sky in every direction, wove their fiery network 
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sever the heavens, making the night wild and awful as the 
Jast day of time. 

In the midst of this scene of terror Napoleon remained 
unmoved, heedless alike of the storm of the elements and 
the storm of the artillery ; and though the wind shrieked 
around him, and the dark Danube rolled its turbulent 
flood at his feet, his eye watched only the movements of 
his rapid columns over the bridges, while his sharp, quick 
voice gave redoubled energy to every effort. The time— 
the scene—the immense results at stake—all harmonized’ 
with his stern and tempestuous nature. His perceptions 
became quicker, his will firmer, and his confidence of suc- 
cess stronger. 

By six o’clock in the morning a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand infantry and thirty thousand cavalry stood in battle 
array on the shores of the Danube, from whence a month 
before the Austrians had driven the army in affright. 
The clouds had vanished with the night, and when the 
glorious sun arose over the hilltops his beams glanced 
over 2 countless array of helmets, and nearly three hun- 
dred thousand bayonets glittered in his light. 

It was a glorious spectacle, those two mighty armies 
standing in the early sunlight amid the green fields, while 
the air fairly sparkled with the flashing steel that rose 
like a forest over their heads. Nothing could exceed 
the surprise of the Austrians when they saw the French 
legions across the river and ready for battle. That bright 
scene was to see the fate of Europe settled for the next 
four years, and that glorious summer's sun, as it rolled 
over the heavens, was to look down on one of the most 
terrific battles the world ever saw. 

The battle, the first day, was fierce and sanguinary, and 
clearly indicated the sternness with which the fleld would 
be contested. Bonaparte, at the outset, had his columns 
—converged to a point—resting at one end on the Danube, 
and radiating off into the field, like the spokes of a whee. 
The Austrians, on the contrary, stood in a vast semicircle, 
as if about to enclose and swallow up their enemy. 
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Macdonald’s division was about the first brought inte 
the engagement, and bravely held its ground during the day. 
When night closed the scene of strife the Austrians had 
gained on the French. They nevertheless sounded a, re- 
treat, while the exhatsted army of Napoleon lay down on 
the field of blood to sleep. 

Early in the morning the Austrians, taking advantage 
of their success the day before, commenced the atiack, 
and the thunder of their guns at daylight brought Na 
poleon into his saddle. The field was again alive with 
charging squadrons and covered with the smoke of battle. 
From daylight till nearly noon had the conflict raged 
without a moment’s cessation. Everywhere, except 
against the Austrians’ left, the French were defeated. 

From the steeples of Vienna the multitude gazed on 
the progress of the doubtful fight, till they heard the 
cheers of their countrymen above the roar of caitnon, 
driving the flying enemy before them, when they shouted 
in joy and believed the victory gained. But Napoleon 
galloped up and, restoring order in the disordered lines, 
ordered Davoust to make a circuit, and, ascending the 
plateau of Wagram, carry Neusiedel. 

While waiting the result of this movement, on the suc- 
cess of which depended all his future operations, the 
French lines under Napoleon’s immediate charge were ex- 
posed to a most scourging fire from the enemy’s artillery, 
which tore them into fragments. Unable to advance, and 
too distant to return the fire, they were compelled to stand 
as idle spectators and see the cannon-shot plow through 
them. Whole battalions, driven frantic by this inaction 
in the midst of such fearful carnage, broke and fied. 

But everything depended onthe infantry holding firmly 
their position till the effect of Davoust’s assault was 
seen. Yet nothing but Napcleon’s heroic bravery kept 
them steady. Mounted on his milk-white charger, Eu- 
phrates, given him by the king of Persia, he slowly rode 
backward and forward before the lines, while the can- 
non-balls whistled and rattled like hail-stones about him, 
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casting ever and anon an anxious look toward the spot 
where Davoust was expected to appear with his fifty thou- 
sand brave followers. For a whole hour he thus rode in 
front of his men, and though they expected every mo- 
ment to see him shattered by a cannon-ball he moved un- 
scathed amid the storm. 

At length Davoust was seen charging like fire over the 
plateau of Wagam, and finally appeared with his cannon 
on the farther side of Neusiedel. In a moment the plateau 
was covered with smoke as he opened his artillery on the 
exposed ranks of the enemy. A smile lighted up Napo- 
leon’s countenance, and the brow that had been knit like 
jron during the deadly strife of the two hours before, as 
word was constantly brought him of his successive losses 
and the steady progress of the Austrians, cleared up, and 
he ordered Macdonald, with eight battalions, to march 
straight on the enemy’s center, and pierce it. 


CHARGE OF MACDONALD. 


This formed the crisis of the battle, and no sooner did 
the Archduke see the movement of this terrible column 
of eight battalions, composed of sixteen thousand men, 
upon his center, than he knew that the hour of Europe’s 
destiny and of his own army had arrived. He immediately 
doubled the lines at the threatened point, and brought 
up the reserve cavalry, while two hundred cannon 
were wheeled around the spot on which such destinies 
hung, and opened a steady fire on the approaching 
column. 

Macdonald immediately ordered a hundred cannon to 
precede him and answer the Austrian batteries, that 
swept every inch of ground like astorm of sleet. The 
cannoneers mounted their horses, and, starting on a rapid 
trot with their hundred pieces, approached to within a 
half cannon-shot, and then opened on the enemy’s ranks. 
The column marched up to this battery, and with it at its 
head belching forth fire like some huge monsteg, steadily 
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advanced, The Austrians fell back and closed in on each 
other, knowing that the final struggle had come. 

At this crisis of the battle nothing could exceed the 
sublimity and terror of the scene. The whole interest of 
the armies was concentrated here, where the incessant 
and rapid roll of cannon told how desperate was the 
conflict. 

Still Macdonald slowly advanced, though his numbers 
were diminishing and the fierce battery at his head was 
gradually becoming silent. Enveloped in the fire of its 
antagonist, the guns had one by one been dismounted, and 
at the distance of 2 mile and a half from the spot where 
he started on his awful mission Macdonald found himself 
without a protecting battery, and the center still un- 
broken. 

Marching over the wreck of his guns, and pushing the 
naked head of his column into the open field,and into the 
devouring cross-fire of the Austrian artillery, he continued 
to advance. The carnage then becameterrible. At every 
discharge the head of that column disappeared, as if it 
sank into the earth, while the outer ranks on either side 
melted away like snow-wreaths on the river’s brink. 

No pen can describe the intense anxiety with which 
Napoleon watched its progress. On just such a charge 
rested his empire at Waterloo, and in its failure his doom 
was sealed. But all the lion in Macdonald’s nature was 
roused, and he had fully resolved to execute the dread 
task given him or fall on the field. Still he towered un- 
hurt amid his falling guard, and with his eye fixed 
steadily on the enemy’s center moved sternly on. 

At the close and flerce discharges of these cross-bat- 
teries on its mangled head that column would sometimes 
stop and stagger back, like a strong ship when smitten by 
a wave. The next moment the drums would beat their 
hurried charge, and the calm, steady voice of Macdonald 
ring back through his exhausted ranks, nerving them to 
the desperate valor that filled his own spirit. Never be- 
fore was such a charge made, and it seemed at every 
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moment that the torn and mangled mass must break and 
fly. 

The Austrian cannon are gradually wheeled around till 
they stretch away in parallel lines like two walls of fire on 
each side of this band of heroes, and hurl an incessant 
tempest of lead against their bosoms. But the stern war- 
riors close in and fill up the frightful gaps made at every 
discharge, and still press forward. Macdonald has com- 
municated his “own settled purpose to conquer or die te 
his devoted followers. 

There is no excitement—no enthusiasm such as Murat 
was wont to infuse into his men when pouring on the foa 
his terrible cavalry. No cries of “ Vive ?Himpereur” are 
heard along the lines; but in their place is an unalterable 
resolution that nothing but annihilation can shake. The 
eyes of the army and the world are on them, and they 
carry Napoleon's fate as they go. 

But human strength has its limits, and human effort 
the spot where it ceases forever. No living man could 
have carried that column to where it stands but the iron- 
hearted leader at its head. But now he halts and casts 
his eye over his little surviving band that stands all alone 
in the midst of the enemy. 

He looks back on his path, and as far as the eye can 
reach he sees the course of his heroes by the black swath 
of dead men that stretches like a huge serpent over the 
plain. Out of the sixteen thousand men with which he 
started but fifteen hundred are left beside him. Ten out of 
ensry eleven have fallen, and here at length the tired hero 
pauses and surveys with a stern and anxious eye his few 

,cmaining followers. 

The heart of Napoleon stops beating at the sight, and 
well it may, for his throne is where Macdonald stands. 
He bears the empire on his single brave heart—he és the 
Excimer. Shall he turn at last and sound the retreat? 
The fate of nations wavers to and fro, for, like a speck in 
the distance, Macdonald is seen still to pause, while the 
cannon are piling the dead in heaps around him 
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* Will he turn and fly?” is the secret and agonizing 
question Napoleon puts to himself. 

No! he is worthy of the mighty trust committed to 
him. The empire stands or falls with him, but shall 
stand while te stands. Looking away to where his Em- 
peror sits, he sees the dark masses of the Old Guard in 
motion, and the shining helmets of the brave cuirassiers 
sweeping to his relief. “Forward!” breaks from his iron 
lips. The roll of drums and the pealing of trumpets 
answer the volley that smites that exhausted column, and 
the next moment it is seen piercing the Austrian center. 
The day is won—the Empire saved—and the whole Aus- 
trian army is in full retreat, 

Such was the battle of Wagram, arid such the charge 
of Macdonald. I know of nothing equai to it, except 
Ney’s charge at Waterloo, and that was not equal, be- 
cause it failed. 

On riding over the victorious field Bonaparte came 
where Macdonald stood amid his troops. As his eye fell 
on the calm and collected hero, he stopped, and holding 
out his hand said, “ Shake hands, Macdonald—no more 
hatred between us—we must henceforth be friends, and as & 
pledge of my sincerity, J will send your marshals staf, 
which you have so gloriously earned.” 

The frankness and kindness of Napoleon effected what: 
all his neglect and coldness -had failed to do—subdued 
Aim. Grasping his hand, and with a voice choked with 
emotion, which the wildest uproar of battle could never 
agitate, he replied, “Ah / sire, with us tt is henceforth for 
life and death.” 

Noble man ! Kindness could overcome him in a moment. 
It is no wonder that Bonaparte felt at last that he had 
not known Macdonald’s true worth. 

The last great conflict in which he was engaged was 
the disastrous battle of Leipsic. For two days he fought 
like 9 lion, and when all hope was abandoned he was ap- 
pointed by Napoleon to form, with Lannistau and Ponia- 
towski, the rearguard of the retreating army while-it 
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passed over the only remaining bridge of Lindenau across 
the Elsler. Here he stood and kept the allies at bay, 
though they swarmed in countless multitudes into the 
city, making it fairly reel under their wild hurrahs, as 
they drove before them the scattered remnants of the 
rear of the French army. 

Carriages and baggage-waggons and chariots and artil- 
lery came thundering by, and Macdonald hurried them ~ 
over the bridge, still maintaining his post against the 
headlong attacks of the victorious army. Slowly the 
confused and bleeding mass streamed over the crowded 
bridge, protected from the pursuing enemy by the steady 
resistance of Macdonald. 

The allies were struck with astonishment at this firm 
opposition in the midst of defeat. 

Half the disasters of that battle, so fatal to Napoleon, 
would have been saved but for the rashness of a single 
corporal. Bonaparte had ordered a mine to be con- 
structed under this bridge, which was to be fired the 
moment the French army had passed. The corporal to 
whom this duty had been entrusted, hearing the shouts 
of the allies as they rolled like the sea into Leipsic, and 
seeing the tirailleurs amid the gardens on the side near 
the river, thought the army had all passed, and fired the 
train. The bridge was lifted into the air with a sound of 
thunder, and fell in fragments into the river. 

Tt ig said the shriek of the French soldiers forming the 
rear guard, when they saw their only communication with 
the army cut off, was most appalling. They broke their 
ranks and rushed to the bank of the river, stretching out 
their arms toward the opposite shore, where were the re- 
treating columns of their comrades. Thousands in des- 
peration plunged into the stream, most of whom perished 
while the whole remaining fifteen thousand were made 
prisoners. 

But amid the mélée that succeeded the blowing up of 
the bridge were seen two officers spurring their horses 
through the dense multitude that obstructed their way. 
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At length, after most desperate efforts, they reached the 
banks. .As they galloped up to the shore on their panting 
and blood-covered steeds one was seen to be Macdonald 
and the other the brave Poniatowski. Casting one look 
on the chaos of an army that struggled toward the chasm, 
they plunged in. Their strong chargers stemmed the tc~ 
rent manfully, and struck the opposite shore. With one 
bold spring Macdonald cleared the bank and galloped 
away. But the brave and noble Pole reached it only to 
die. His exhausted steed struggled nobly to ascend the 
bank, but failing, fell back on his wounded rider, and 
both perished together in the flood. 

Of Macdonald’s after-career I havealready spoken. He 
remained firm to Napoleon till his abdication, and then, 
like all his generals and marshals, gave in his allegiance 
to the Bourbon throne. 

His firmness of character, which rendered him in all 
emergencies so decided and invincible, prevented him also 
from indulging in those excesses and adopting those ultra 
principles which marred the character of some of the 
other marshals, 

His Scotch education may also have had some influence 
over him. He gave his adhesion to the Bourbons because 
it was in the compact with Napoleon, and because under 
the circumstances he considered it his duty to do so, and 
no after-excitement could shake his fidelity. 

He was a thorough Scotchman in his fixedness of will. 
He possessed none of the flexibility of the French char- 
acter, and but little of itsenthusiasm. Bold, unwavering, 
and determined, he naturally held great sway over the 
French soldiers. Versatile themselves, they have greater 
confidence in a character the reverse of their own, and 
will follow farther an iron-willed commander than one 
possessing nothing but enthusiasm. In a sudden charge 
you want the headlong excitement, but in the steady 
march into the very face of destruction, and the firm re- 
sistance in the midst of carnage, you need the cool. reso- 
lute mar. 
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This trait in Macdonald’s character was evinced in his 
conduct when sent to repel the invasion of Napoleon, who 
was drawing all hearts after him in his return from exile. 
He repaired to Lyons with his army, but, finding that his 
troops had caught the wildfire enthusiasm that was carry- 
ing everything before it, he addressed them on their 
duty. 

It was to no purpose, however, for, no sooner did they 
see the advanced guard of Napoleon’s small company, and 
hear the shout of “ Vive 7 Hinpereur” with which they 
rent the air, than they rushed forward, shouting «“ Vive 
?Empereur” in return, and clasped their old comrades to 
their bosoms. 

Ney, under similar circumstances, was also borne away 
by the enthusiasm of the moment, and, flinging his hat 
into the air, joined in the wild cry that shook Europe like 
an earthquake, and summoned @ continent to arms again, 
and made kings tremble for their thrones. But Macdon- 
ald was not a being of such rapid impulses. His actions 
were the result of reflection rather than of feeling. True 
to his recent oath, he turned from his treacherous troops 
and fled, and narrowly escaped being taken prisoner by 
them. 

He was a conscientious soldier—kind in peace, sparing 
of his men in battle, unless sacrifice was imperiously de- 
manded, and then spilling blood like water. Generous 
and open-hearted, he spoke his sentiments freely, and 
abhorred injustice and meanness. Dazzled, as all the 
world was, by the splendid talents and brilliant achieve- 
ments of Bonaparte, he followed him with a constancy 
and devotion that evinced a generous and noble heart. 

Toa watchfulness that never slept, and a spirit that 
never tired, he added exertion that overcame the most in- 
surmountable difficulties and baffled the plans of all his 
enemies. He seemed to be unconscious of fatigue, and 
never for a moment indulged in that lassitude which is 
so epidemic in an army and so often ensures its destruc- 
tion. 
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One cannot put his finger on the spot in the man’s life 
where he acted as if he felt discouraged or ready to aban- 
don everything indespair. He seemed to lack enthusiasm, 
but bad in its place a dogged resolution that was still more 
resistless. He quietly saw what was to be done, and then 
commenced doing it in the best possible manner, without 
the thought of failing in his designs. He was conscious 
of the mighty force of will, and knew by experience how 
difficulties vanish by pushing against them. 

The Duke of Tarentum, as Macdonald was called in 
France, had no sons. He had three daughters, two of 
whom married nobles, and the third a rich banker. 
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Hig Early Life—Character—Battile of Dirnstein—Burning of 
Moscow—Blowing up of the Kremlin—His Bravery at Kras- 
noi. 


Enwazp ApotPRE Casnrer Joszpa Morrier was born 
for a soldier; and though inferior as a commander to 
Soult, Ney, Massena, St. Cyr, and Suchet, he nevertheless 
played an important pert in the great Napoleonic drama, 
and always exhibited the qualities of a good general. 

He was born in Cambray in 1768, and his father, being 
a rich farmer, was able to give him a good education. 
Having adopted the republican side in the Revolution, he 
obtained for his son, when twenty-three years of age, a 
commission in a regiment of cavalry. Here by his 
knowledge and good behavior he was soon promoted to 
the rank of adjutant-general. On the Rhine under 
Pichegru and Moreau, and in Switzerland under Massena, 
he fought bravely in his place, and was finally promoted 
to general of a division. 

At the rupture of the peace of Amiens he was ordered 
to march into Hanover with 25,000 men. With scarcely 
any opposition he occupied the country and acted as hu- 
manely and uprightly as his orders allowed him, and on the 
assumption of the imperial crown by Napoleon was made 
Marshal ofthe Empire. He was in the campaigns of Aus- 
terlitz, Jena, Eylau, and Friedland, now operating with 
the main army, and now left by himself to act against 
detached portions of the enemy, and yet in all circum- 
stances, whether victorious or defeated, exhibiting the 
same heroism and loftiness of character. a1 
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In 1808 he was placed over a part of the army in Spam, 
and reduced Badajos after a siege of fifty-five days; but 
his career in the Peninsula was marked by no brilliant 
actions. He was ever found humane, generous, and up- 
right, while he borea part in that unhappy war. In the ex- 
pedition to Russia he commanded the Young Guard, but 
was not called to fight in any great battle till the retreat 
commenced. At Dresden, Lutzen, and around Paris, in that 
last death-struggle of Napoleon, he bore himself worthy of 
his renown and won laurels even in defeat. 

After the abdication of Napoleon, Louis made him Peer 
of France and Knight of St. Louis, and bestowed on him 
the command of the sixteenth military division. On the 
return of the Emperor from Elba Mortier was appointed by 
Louis over the army of the north with the Duke of Orleans 
But the prince, finding he could not secure the fidelity of 
the troops, which the mere mention of Napoleon’s name 
was enough to shake, fled, leaving the command to Mortier, 
bidding him do what in his “excellent judgment and 
patriotism” he might think best. Mortier thought it 
best to join his former Emperor at Paris. He was im- 
mediately made peer, and appointed inspector of the 
frontiers on the East and North. 

Napoleon designed to have had him command the 
Young Guard at Waterloo, but he was taken sick and 
compelled to remain inactive till the second overthrow. 
Louis XVII. on his restoration denied him a seat in the 
Chamber of Peers; but in 1816 he was elected member of 
the Chamber of Deputies and governor of the fifteenth 
military division, and three years after restored to the 
peerage. 

After the Revolution of 1830 he gave in his adhesion to 
Louis Philippe and retained his rank. , 

Mortier was a noble-bearted man, of great valor, tem- 
ered with prudence, and of incorruptible integrity. Na- 
poleon loved some of his generals for their chivalric 
cevotion to him, while he had no great admiration for 
their characters; othera he tolerated because they were 
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useful; while some few received both his respect and af- 
fection. Mortier was one of these. Napoleon loved the 
frank, unostentatious, and heroic chieftain, whom he had 
proved in so many trying circumstances. 

Mortier was not an impulsive man, though capable of 
being strongly aroused. His excitement steadied him, 
and in the moment of extreme peril he was as calm as if 
in perfect safety. He would maneuver his men under 
the murderous fire of a hundred cannon as composedly as 
in a peaceful review. Having determined what he ought 
to do, he seemed to give himself no concern about the 
results to himself. 

Tall and well formed, his splendid and commanding 
figure moved amid the chaos of a battle-field like some 
ancient hero, while his calm and powerful voice would 
restore confidence in the very moment of despair. He 
never murmured, like Bernadotte and St. Cyr, at the 
trying circumstances in which the Emperor placed him. 
If a sacrifice was to be made and he was selected as the 
victim, he made no complaint; and where his duty as a 
commander placed him, there he stood and fought, ap- 
parently caring little whether he fell or was saved in the 
struggle. 

He was less ambitious and vain than many of the other 
marshals, and was governed by higher principles of ac- 
tion. His selfishness was not constantly interfering with 
his duty, and he always appears calm and seli-susiained 
amid the tumultuous events in which his life was passed. 
Better educated than many of the other generals, his 
mind and feelings were better disciplined, so that the 
warrior never triumphed over the man. His very chivalry 
sprung not so much from the excitement of the moment 
ag from his high sense of honor, which was a part of his 
nature. 
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BATTLE OF DIRNSTEIN. 


But in the campaign of Austerlitz, at the battle of 
Dirnstein, he appears in his most chivalric and deter- 
mined character. - 

After the capitulation of Ulm, Napoleon continued his 
progress along the Danube, waiting the moment to strike 
a mortal blow at the enemy. The Austrians, hearing of 
the surrender of Mack, began to retreat toward Vienna, 
pressed by the victorious French. Napoleon was moving 
down the right bank of the Danube, while Mortier, at the 
head of twenty thousand men, was to keep nearly par- 
allel on the left shore. Murat, with the advanced guard, 
‘was pressing with his accustomed audacity toward Vienna, 

In the mean time the Russian allies, finding they could 
not save the capital, crossed over the Danube to the left 
shore to escape the pursuit of Napoleon and effect a junc- 
tion with reenforcements that were coming up. Mortier 
was aware of this, and pressed eagerly forward to inter- 
cept their march toward Moravia. 

As you pass from Dirnstein to Stein, the only road 
winds by the Danube, and between it and a range of rocky 
hills, forming a deep and narrow defile. Mortier was at 
the former place hastening the march of his columns, and, 
eager to advance, pushed. forward with only the single 
division of Gazan, leaving orders for the army to follow 
close in the rear. . 

Passing through this defile, he approached Stein at day- 
break, and found the rearguard of the Russian army 
posted on heights in front of the town, sustained by pow- 
erful batteries which swept the road along which he was 
marching. Notwithstanding his inferiority of numbers, 
and the murderous fire he should be forced to encounter, 
he resolved immediately to attack the enemy’s position. 
As the broad daylight of a November morning spread 
over the Danube, he opened his fire on them, and rushed 
to the assault. In a short time the action became desper- 
ate, and the grenadiers on both sides could almost touch 
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each other in the close encounter. The Russian troops 
came pouring back to sustain the rear-guard, while the 
French advanced with rapid step along the road to aid 
their companions. 

With headlong courage on the one side and steady 
firmness on the other, the struggle grew hotter every mo- 
ment. Neither would yield, and Mortier stood hour after 
hour amid the wasting storm, till at length he began to 
grow anxious for the issue, and at eleven o’clock, to hurry 
up his troops, galloped back to Dirnstein. Spurring fur- 
iously along the defile, he came up to Dupont’s division a 
little beyond the farther entrance, and urged him to re- 
double ‘his speed. Then, putting spurs to his horse, he 
again hastened back to the scene of strife. 

But what was his astonishment, on emerging from the 
road, to behold a Russian. army issuing from the hills and 
marching straight for its entrance. Doctoroff, with his 
whole division, had made a circuitous march during the 
combat, and, cutting off Mortier’s retreat, was about to 
take possession of the defile. 

As the marshal left the main road to escape being taken 
prisoner himself, and wound along the hillsides and saw 
the dense masses pouring silently into that narrow pass, 
his heart for a moment stopped beating; for his own 
doom, and. that of his brave troops, seemed to be sealed. 
Crushed between the two armies, there was no hope for 
him, unless Dupont came to his relief. The morning, that 
had dawned so brightly upon him, had suddenly become 
black as midnight. 

But his resolution was immediately taken. There was 
but one course left for him, unless he intended to sur- 
render ; and that was to march back and endeavor to cut 
his way through to his army. 

Behold that single division pressed in front by the 
whole Russian army, and cut off in the rear, slowly retir- 
ing toward that silent gorge! Battling back the host 
that pressed after him and sent their destructive storms 
of grape-shot through his torn ranks, Mortier formed his 
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men into a solid column, and, without a drum or trumpet 
note to cheer them on, moved with a firm step into the 
dark entrance, resolved to cut his way through or die in 
the effort. 

But a sight dread enough to appal the stoutest heart 
met his gaze as he looked along the narrow strip of road 
between the rocks and the Dariube. As far as the eye 
could see, there was nothing but dense battalions of the 
enemy in order of battle. Without shrinking, however, 
the steady column moved with fixed bayonets into the 
living mass. 

A deadly fire received them, and the carnage at once 
became dreadful. With the cannon thundering on their 
rear, and burying their flery loads in their ranks, swept 
in front by incessant discharges of musketry, trampled 
under foot by the cavalry, and crushed between two 
armies, the escape of that brave division seemed utterly 
hopeless. 

Indeed,the work of annthilation had begun with fright- 
ful rapidity. Mortier, after the most desperate fighting, 
had pierced but a little way into the pass, and hope grew 
fainter every moment as he surveyed his thinned and 
wasting ranks, when the thunder of cannon at the farther 
extremity shot a thrill of joy through his heart, 

No cannon-shot before ever carried such hope to his 
bosom, for he knew that Dupont was charging along that 
defile to his rescue. The Russians immediately faced 
this new foe also, and then commenced the complicated 
strife of four armies fighting in the form of one long pr¢- 
tracted column—Mortier hemmed in between two Russian 
armies, and Doctoroff between two French ones. But 
Mortier was naturally the first to go down in this un- 
equal strife. 

Combating all the morning against overwhelming 
numbers, and struggling all the afternoon in a deep ravine 
crushed between two armies, his noble division had sunk 
away till nothing but the mutilated fragments remained ; 
and now, as twilight deepened over the Danube, its last 
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hours seemed striking. But perceiving that the fire of 
Dupont approached steadily nearer, he cheered on his 
men to another and still another effort. 

Under the light of the stars, that now and then twin- 
kled through the volumes of smoke that curtained in the 
armies, and by the blaze of the artillery, the work of 
death went on, while an old castle, in which Richard 
Cour de Lion once lay imprisoned, stood on the hills 
above and looked sternly down on the strife. All along 
that gorge was one incessant thunder-peal of artillery, to 
which the blaze of musketry was as the lightning’s flash. 

Amid the carnage that wasted around him, Mortier 
towered like a pillar of fire before his men, as they 
closed. sternly behind him. Nearly three-fourths of his 
whole division had fallen in this Thermopylae, and noth- 
ing but its skeleton was left standing, looking as if a 
hurricane had passed through it. Still he would not 
yield, but, rousing his men by his words and example, 
cleared a terrible path through the enemy with his 
sword. 

With his majestic form rising above the throng that 
tossed like a wreck on a strong current about him, he 
was visible to all his men. Sometimes he would be seen 
completely enveloped by the Russian grenadiers, while 
his dripping saber swept in a rapid circle around his 
head, drinking the life of some poor wretch with every 
blow, as he moved steadily on in the lane he made for 
himself. Parrying sword-cutand bayonet-thrust, he trod 
amid this chaos and death as if above the power of fate. 

With friends and foes falling like autumn leaves 
around him, he still remained untouched; and it was 
owing to his amazing strength alone, and the skill and 
power with which he wielded his saber, that he escaped 
death. His strokes fell like lightning on every side, and 
under them the strongest grenadier bent like a smitten 
reed. 

Struck with admiration at his gallantry, and thinking 
all was lost, his officers besought him to step into a bark 
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they saw moored to the shore and escape. “No,” said he, 
in the spirit of true heroism, “keep that for the wounded. 
He who has the honor to command such brave soldiers 
should think himself happy to die with them. We have 
still two guns left, and a few boxes of grapeshot—we are 
almost through. Close up the ranks for a last effort.” 

And they did close up and move intrepidly into the 
fire. But the last of the ammunition was soon gone, and 
then nothing was left but the bayonet. But just then a 
cheer burst on their ears over the roar of battle—the 
cheer of approaching deliverance—and they answered it. 
That shout was like life to the dead, and that torn and 
mangled remnant of a column closed up for a final charge. 
The Russians flew up a side valley before the onset; and 
with the shout, “France, France, you have saved us!” 
that weary but heroic band rushed into the arms of their 
deliverers. 

A loud hurrah rent the air, and the bloody conflict was 
done. Nearly six thousand men lay piled in ghastly 
heaps along the road, while broken muskets and twisted 
bayonets, scattered here and there, showed how close and 
fierce the struggle had been. 

The deep and solemn silence that succeeded this uproar 
was broken only by the groans of the wounded, or the 
sullen murmur of the Danube, that rolled its bright 
waters along as calmly as if no deadly strife had stained 
its banks with blood. . The smoke of battle, which had 
rolled so fiercely over the scene, now hung above the 
river, or lay along the hillsides like thin vapor, calm and 
tranquil, while nature breathed long and peacefully. 

Mortier had been outgeneraled but not conquered ; and 
his bearing on this occasion stamped him as a true hero. 
The decision to cut his way through the eneniy or perish, 
the personal courage he exhibited, and thenoble resolution 
+o fall amid his brave followers when all hope seemed 
lost, exhibited not only the greatness of the warrior but 
the nobleness of the man. 

His career, as has been remarked, in Spain was not a 
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brilliant one; but he appears before us again in his true 
character in the expedition to Russia. The honorable 
post of commander of the Young Guard was given to him, 
and his place was near the Emperor’s person. 

He took no active part in the great combat through 
which the Grand Army passed to Moscow, for Napoleon 
was sparing both of the Young and Old Guards, and would 
not allow them to be engaged. At Borodino Ney and 
Murat, in the midst of the conflict, sent frequently to 
Napoleon. for its aid, and though it marched to the mar- 
ginof the battle, ready to pour its massive columns on 
the enemy the moment the French should yield, it re- 
mained merely a spectator of the fight. 

As the army approached Moscow, Murat and Mortier 
were ordered to advance on the city. They marched for 
two days with nothing to eat but bruised wheat and horse- 
flesh, and at length came in sight of the enemy drawn up 
for battle in a strong position. Mortier remonstrated 
against an attack as hopeless and useless, but Murat, with 
his accustomed impetuosity, ordered a charge, and two 
thousand of that reserve of which Napoleon had been so 
sparing were lefton the field. Mortier immediately wrote 
to the Emperor denouncing Murat, and declaring he would 
not serve wader him. : 

At length Moscow, with its domes and towers and 
palaces, appeared in sight; and Napoleon, who had joined 
the advance guard, gazed long and thoughtfully on that 
goal of his wishes. Murat went forward and entered the 
gates with his splendid cavalry ; but as he passed through 
the streets he was struck by the solitude that surrounded 
him. Nothing was heard but the heavy tramp of his 
squadrons ashe passed along, for a deserted and aban- 
doned city was the meager prize for which such unparal- 
Jeled efforts had been made. 

As night drew its curtain over the splendid capital, 
Napoleon entered the gates and immediately appointed 
Mortier governor. In hisdirections he commanded him to 
abstain from all pillage. “For this,” said he, “you shall 
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be answerable with your life. Defend Moscow against all, 
whether friend or foe.” 

The bright moon rose over the mighty city, tipping with 
silver the domes of more than two hundred churches, and 
pouring a flood of light over a thousand palaces and the 
dwellings of three hundred thousand inhabitants. The 
weary army sunk to rest; but there was no sleep for 
Mortier’s eyes. 

Not the gorgeous and variegated palaces and their rich 
ornaments, nor the parks and gardens and oriental magnifi- 
cence that everwhere surrounded him, kept him wake- 
ful, but the ominous foreboding that some dire calamity 
was hanging over the silent capital. When he entered 
it, scarcely a living soul met his gaze as he looked down 
the longstreet; and when he broke open the buildings he 
found parlors and bedrooms and chambers all furnished 
and in order, bué no occupants. 

This sudden abandonment of their homes betokened 
some secret purpose yet to be fulfilled. The midnight 
moon was sailing overthe city when the cry of “Wire!” 
reached. the ears of Mortier; and the first light of Napo- 
leon’s falling empire was kindled, andthat most won- 
drous scene of modern times commenced. 


TEE BURNING OF MOSCOW. 


Mortier, as governor of the city, immediately issued his 
orders and was putting forth every exertion, when at day- 
light Napoleon hastened to him. Affecting to disbelieve 
the reports that the inhabitants were firing their own 
city, he put more rigid commands on Mortier to keep the 
soldiers from the work of destruction. The marshal 
simply pointed to some iron-covered houses that had not 
yet been opened, from every crevice of which smoke was 
issuing like steam from the sides of a pent-up volcano. 
Sad and thoughtful, Napoleon turned toward the Kremlin, 
the ancient palace of the Czars, whose huge structure rose 
high above the surrounding edifices. 
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In the morning Mortier, by great exertions, was enabled 
to subdue the fire. But the next night, September 15, 
at midnight, the sentinels on watch upon the lofty Krem- 
lin saw below them the flames bursting through the houses 
and palaces, and the cry of “ Fire! Fire! ’ passed through 
the city. 

The dread scene had now fairly opened. Fiery balloons 
were seen dropping from the air and lighting upon the 
houses, dull explosions were heard on every side from the 
shut-up dwellings, and the next moment a bright light 
burst forth and the flames were raging through the apart- 
ments. All was uproar and confusion. The serene air 
and moonlight of the night before had given way to driv. 
ing clouds and a wild tempest that swept with the roar 
of the sea over the city. Flames arose on every side, 
blazing and crackling in the storm, while clouds of smoke 
and sparks in an incessant shower went driving toward 
the Kremlin. 

The clouds themselves seemed turned into fire, rolling 
in wrath over devoted Moscow. Mortier, crushed with 
the responsibility thus thrown upon his shoulders, moved 
with his Young Guard amid this desolation, blowing up 
the houses and facing the tempest and the fames—strug- 
gling nobly to arrest the conflagration. 

He hastened from place to place amid the blazing ruins, 
his face blackened with the smoke and his hair and eye- 
brows singed with the fierce heat. 

At length the day dawned—a day of tempest and of 
flame—and Mortier, who had strained every nerve for 
thirty-six hours, entered a palace and dropped down from 
fatigue. The manly form and stalwart arm, that had so 
often carried death into the ranks of the enemy, at length 
gave way, and the gloomy marshal layand panted in utter 
exhaustion. 

But the night of tempests had been succeeded by a day 
of tempests; and when night again enveloped the city, it 
‘was one broad flame wavering to and fro in the blast. 
The wind had increased to a perfect hurricane, and shifted 
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from quarter to quarter as if on purpose to swell the sea 
of fire and extinguish the last hope. 

The fire was approaching the Kremlin, and already the 
roar of the flames, and the crash of falling houses, and the 
erackling of burning timbers, were borne to the ears of 
the startled Emperor. He afose and walked to and fro, 
stopping convulsively and gazing on the terrific scene. 
Murat, Engene, and Berthier rushed into his presence, and 
on their knees besought him to flee; but he still clung to 
that haughty palace as if it were his Empire. 

But at length the shout, “The Kremlin is on fire!” was 
heard above the roar of the conflagration, and Napoleon 
reluctantly consented to leave. He descended into the 
streets with his staff and looked about for a way of egress, 
but the flames blocked every passage. At length they 
discovered a postern gate leading to the Moskwa, and en- 
tered it, but they had only entered still further into the 
danger. 

As Napoleon cast his eye around the open space, girdled 
and arched with fire, smoke, and cindera, he saw one single 
street. yet open, but all on fire. Into this he rushed, and 
amid the crash of falling houses, and raging of the flames, 
over burning ruins, through clouds of rolling smoke, and 
between walls of fire, he pressed on, and at length, half 
suffocated, emerged in safety from the heated city, and 
took up his quarters in the imperial palace of Petrowsky, 
nearly three miles distant. 

Mortier, relieved from his anxiety for the Emperor, re- 
doubled his efforts to arrest the conflagration. His men 
cheerfully rushed into every danger. Breathing nothing 
but smoke and ashes, canopied by flame and sparks and 
cinders, surrounded by walls of fire that rocked to and fro 
and fell with a crash amid the blazing ruins, carrying 
down with them red-hot roofs of iron, he struggled against 
an enemy that no boldness could awe or courage over- 
come. 

Those brave troops had heard the tramp of thousands 
of cavalry sweeping to hattle without fear. but now they 
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stood in still terror before the march of the conflagration, 
under whose burning footsteps was heard the incessant 
crash of falling houses and palaces and churches. The 
continuous roar of the raging hurricane, mingled with that 
of the flames, was more terrible than the thunder of artil- 
lery; and before this new foe, in the midst of this battle 
of the elements, the awestruck army stood powerless and 
affrighted. 

When night again descended on the city, it presented 
a spectacle the like of which was never seen before, and 
which baffles all description. The streets were streets of 
fire, the heavens a canopy of fire, and the entire body of 
the city a mass of fire, fed by a hurricane that whirled the 
blazing fragments in a constant stream through the air. 

Incessant explosions from the blowing-up of stores of 
oil and tar and spirits shook the very foundations of the 
city and sent vast volumes of smoke rolling furiously to- 
ward the sky. Huge sheets of canvas on fire came float- 
ing like messengers of death through the flames, the towers 
and domes of the churches and palaces glowed with a red 
heat over the wild sea below, then, tottering a moment 
on their bases, were hurled by the tempest into the com- 
mon ruin. 

Thousands of wretches, before unseen, were driven by 
the heat from the cellars and hovels, and streamed in an 
incessant throng through the streets. Children were seen 
carrying their parents—the strong, the weak; while thou- 
sands more were staggering under the loads of plunder 
they had snatched from the flames. This, too, would fre- 
quently take fire in the falling shower, and the miserable 
creatures would be compelled to drop it and flee for their 
lives. 

Oh, it was a scene of woe and fear inconceivable and in- 
describable. A mighty and close-packed city of houses 
and churches and palaces, wrapped from limit to limit in 
flames which are fed by a flerce hurricane, is a sight this 
world will seldom see. 

But this was all within the city. To Napoleon without 
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the spectacle was still more sublime and terrific. When 
the flames had overcome all obstacles, and had wrapped 
everything in their red mantle, that great city looked like 
asea of rolling fire swept by a tempest that drove it into 
vast billows. 

Huge domes and towers, throwing off sparks like blaz- 
ing firebrands, now towered above these waves and now 
disappeared in their maddening fiow, as they rushed and 
broke high over their tops, scattering their spray of fire 
against the clouds. The heavens themselves seemed to 
have caught the conflagration, and the angry masses that 
swept them rolled over a bosom of fire. 

Columns of flame would rise and sink along the surface 
of this sea, and huge volumes of black smoke suddenly 
shoot into the air as if volcanoes were working below. 
The black form of the Kremlin alone towered above the 
chaos—now wrapped in flame and smoke, and again emerg- 
ing into view—standing, amid this scene of desolation and. 
terror, like virtue in the midst of a burning world, en- 
veloped but unscathed by the devouring elements. 

Napoleon stood and gazed on this scene in silent awe. 
Though nearly three miles distant, the windows and walls 
of his apartment were so hot that he could scarcely bear 
his hand against them. Said he, years afterwards: “ J¢ 
was the spectacle of a sea and billows of fire, a sky and 
clouds of flame, mountains of red, rolling flame, like 
immense waves.of the sea, alternately bursting forth and 
elevating themselves to skies of fire, and then sinking into 
the ocean of flame below. Oh! it-was the most grand, 
the most sublime, and the most terrific sight the world ever 
beheld.” 

When the conflagration subsided Mortier found himself 
governor of a city of ashes. Nine-tenths of Moscow had 
sunk in the flames, and the gorgeous capital with its 
oriental magnificence—its palaces and towers and gar- 
dens—was @ heap of smoking ruins, amid which wandered 
ualf-naked, starving wretches like specters around the 
ylace of the dead. Napoleon returned to the Kremlin, 
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but tbe spectacle the camps of the soldiers presented as 
he passed through them was one his eye had never rested 
on before.* 

The soldiers had here and there thrown together a few 
boards to shelter them from the weather, and sprinkled 
over the soft, wet ground with straw to keep off the damp- 
ness, and “there, reclining under silken canopies, or sit- 
ting in elegant chairs, with Cashmere shawls and the cost- 
liest furs, and all the apparel of the noble and wealthy 
strewed around them, they fed their camp-fires with ma- 
hogany furniture and ornamental work, which had a few 
days before decorated the palaces of the noble.” The half- 
starved wretches were eating from silver plates, though 
their only food was a miserable black cake and half-boiled 
horse-flesh. 

In the interval between them and the city were crowds 
of disbanded soldiers, staggering under the weight of 
plunder, and among them many Russians, men and women, 
seeking the camp-fires of their enemies. In the city it 
was still worse, and an insufferable stench arose from the 
smoking mass. 

All discipline was lost, and the disbanded army swarmed 
through the streets for plunder. This they gathered into 
the open places, and bartered away with their friends. 
Thus the poor creatures loaded themselves with gold and 
silver and costly apparel, little thinking how valueless the 
snowdrifts of Russia would soon make them. 

When Napoleon was again established in the Kremlin 
he put a stop to this disorder, and ordered the plundering 
to be carried on according to rule. 

At length the reluctant Napoleon tured his back on 
the towers of Moscow, confessing to the world that after 
the loss of a hundred thousand men and incredible toil he 
had grasped only a phantom. 

It was necessary that some one should cover his retreat 
by remaining in the city, and Mortier was appointed to 
this unwelcome task. Had the Young Guard been left 

* Vide Segur. 
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with him, it would not have been so hopeless an under. 
taking; but only eight thousand were put under his com. 
mand, of which not more than a quarter could be relied 
upon. 

With this handful of men he was to cover Napoleon’s 
retreat, and when he could hold out no longer, to blow up 
the Kremlin and join the rear-guard of the army. It was 
necessary for some one to do this for the safety of the 
army, and the lot fell more naturally on Mortier as 
governor of the city. That is, a sacrifice was demanded, 
and it seemed proper that Mortier should be the victim. 

That he should escape the whole Russian army was 
not to be expected, and when his friends took their fare- 
well it was as with one they should never see again. 
Mortier himself looked on his career as ended but made 
no complaint. Without a murmur he set about fulfilling 
the task allotted to him. ; 

As the army withdrew from the city, the Cossacks be- 
gan to swarm around it, and finally drove Mortier and 
his feeble band into the Kremlin. These were followed 
by ten thousand Russians, who pressed around the French 
marshal. 

To perform the double task assigned him, of defending 
the city and blowing up the Kremlin, he was compelled, 
even while he occupied it, to gather immense quantities 
of powder within it, a single touch of which would send 
that massive structure broken and shattered toward the 
heavens. He placed a hundred and eighty-three thousand 
pounds in the vaults below, while he scattered barrels of 
it through the different apartments above. 

Over this volcano of his own creation he stood and 
fought for four days, when the slightest ignition from one 
of the enemy’s' guns would have buried him and his 
soldiers in one wild grave together. 

At length, after he had kindled a slow firework whose 
combustion could be nicely calculated, he led his weary 
troops out of that ancient structure. But while he 
marched with rapid steps from the scene of danger, 
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several Cossacks and Russians, finding the imperial palace 
deserted, rushed into it after plunder. 

The next moment the massive pile wavered to and fro 
like a column of sand, and, seeming to rise from the earth, 
fell with @ crash that was heard thirty miles distant. 
The earth shook under Mortier as if an earthquake was 
on the march. Huge stones, fragments of wall, thirty 
thousand stand of arms, and mangled bodies and limbs 
were hurled in one fierce shower heavenward together, 
and then sunk over the ruined city. The second act in 
the great drama was now ended, and the Jast was about 
to commence. 

On his arrival at the army he was again placed over the 
Young Guard. At the battle of Krasnoi, which Napoleon 
fought to save Davoust, and which was described in the 
chapter on that marshal, Mortier was the principal actor. 
When Bonaparte with his six thousand Imperial Guard 
marched into the center of fifty thousand Russians, pro- 
tected by powerful batteries, Mortier, with five thousand 
of the Young Guard—all that was left of that splendid 
body—was just in advance of him, He and General 
Roguet commenced the attack. 

The Russians, able by their overwhelming numbers to 
crush that handfal of French at once, hesitated to ad- 
vance, and began to cannonade them. Mortier stood with 
his noble Guard in the midst of this iron storm, willing 
victims to save Davoust. Having no artillery of his own 
to answer the murderous batteries of the Russians, and 
they being beyond the reach of musketry, he had nothing 
to do but remain inactive and let the cannon plow through 
his ranks. 

For three mortal hours he stood and saw the horrible 
gaps which every discharge made. Yet nota battalion 
broke ; and that Young Guard there proved themselves 
worthy to fight beside the Old Guard of the Empire. In 
those three hours two thousand of his little band had 
fallen, and then he was directed to retreat. Steadily and 
in perfect order, though the enemy were rapidly hem- 
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ming them in, did that heroic Guard retire before those 
fifty thousand Russians. 

Mortier gave orders for them to retreat slowly, and Gen- 
eral Laborde, repeating his orders, exclaimed, “Do you 
hear, soldiers? The marshal orders ordinary time. Or- 
dinary time, soldiers!” and amid that incessant tempest 
of grapeshot and balls itwas “ordinary time” with them. 
The brave fellows never hastened their steps by a single 
movement, but marched as calmly out of that storm as if 
going to their bivouacs. 

At Lutzen and Dresden he fought worthy of his 
former glory, and at the disastrous battle of Leipsic com- 
manded the Old Guard. He battled for France till the 
last moment, and when the allied forces invaded hig 
country and wre marching towards Paris, he and Mar- 
mont alone were left to arrest them. Napoleon, think. 
ing to draw the enemy after him, had hung on their rear 
till they were out of his reach and on the march for the 
French capital. ; 

But previous to his separation from Napoleon, Mortier 
combated bravely by his side in those stupendous efforts 
he put forth to save his empire. At the battle of Mont- 
moirail he fought beside Ney with the greatest heroism. 
At the commencement of the action he was not on the 
field, but amid the roar of artillery and the shocks of the 
bayonet he came up, bringing with him the Old Guard, 
the cuirassiers, and the Guards of Honor. 

Napoleon immediately ordered a grand atiack on the 
center, and while victory stood balancing in the conflict, 
he brought up the cuirassiers and Guards of Honor. Ag 
they rode in their splendid array past him, he said, 
“Brave young men! there is the enemy! will you let 
them march on Paris?” “We will not,” was the ready 
response, and shaking their glittering sabers over their 
heads, they burst with a loud hurrah on the enemy, 
scattering them like a whirlwind from their path. 

At the bloody battle of Craon he fought on foot at the 
head of his columns, and, amid one of the most wasting 
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fires artillery troops were perhaps ever exposed to, stead- 
ied his men by his example, and was seen, again and 
again, with his tall, commanding form rising above his 
soldiers, to move straight into the blaze of the enemy’s 
batteries. . 

When the smoke cleared away there he still stood 
amid his rent and shattered ranks, sending his calm voice 
over the tumult, and animating, for the third time, his 
troops by his courageous words and still more courageous 
actions. 

But when Marmont and Mortier, who had held the 
positions at Rheims and Soissons, as Napoleon had di- 
rected, found themselves cut off from all communication 
with the Emperor by the interposition of the Russian 
army, their case became desperate. With only twenty 
thousand men in all, they slowly retired toward Paris be- 
fore the formidable masses of the allied forces. 

The weary army was toiling on, striving to gain the 
village of Fere-Champanoise, fighting as it went, when 
twenty thousand horse came thundering upon it, anda 
hundred and thirty guns opened their fire on its shaking 
squares. Bravely combating, Mortier struggled with his 
wonted firmness to steady his troops. His five thousand 
cavalry met the shock of these twenty thousand bravely, 
but in vain; the hundred and eighty guns sent havoc 
amid the squares, making huge rents into which the Rus- 
sian cuirassiers galloped with fierce valor, treading down 
everything in their passage. 

A heavy rolling fire of musketry met each charge, br’ 
at length order was lost, and the army, which had pa- 
tiently dragged its bleeding form over the plain, rushed 
in one confused mass into Fere-Champanoise. A ‘gallant 
charge of horse from the village, right through the 
broken ranks, arrested the pursuit till Mortier and Mar- 
mont could rally their troops behind the houses, 

The next day a division under General Pacthod, coming 
up to join the French army, was surrounded by the Im- 
perial Guards of Alexander, commanded by the Emperor 
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in person, and, refusing to surrender, was utterly an- 
nihilated. It could not be helped, though the valor the 
soldiers exhibited deserved a better reward. 

Completely surrounded, they formed themselves into 
squares, and kept up a rolling fire as they retreated to- 
ward Fere-Champanoise. Thirteen thousand cavalry 
galloped around this worn band of six thousand, filling the 
air with dust, and fell in successive shocks on them in 
vain, tilla battery, brought to bear with fatal effect, made 
a lane through one square, into which they dashed and 
sabered it to pieces. 

The Emperor Alexander, admiring their valor, wished 
to save them, and ordered them to surrender. General 
Pacthod refused, and, cheering his men by his actions and 
words, roused them to the highest pitch of enthusiasm ; 
and though the cannon-balls crushed through them with 
frightful havoc, they moved unshaken amid the storm,— 
rent and torn into fragments,—then, weeping in indigna- 
tion that they had fired their last cartridge of ammuni- 
tion, charged bayonet. 

At length, when half of the whole division had fallen, 
and the enemy’s cavalry was riding through their broken 
ranks with irresistible fury, General Pacthod delivered up 
his sword. 

A most touching incident occurred during this engage- 
ment. In the mist of the fight, Lord Londonderry saw a 
young and beautiful lady, the wife of a French officer, 
dragged from a caldche by three wretches who were 
making off with their prey. Galloping up to her rescue, 
he snatched her from their hands and delivered her to his 
orderly, to be taken to his own quarters, who, lifting her to 
the horse behind him, started off, but was scarcely out of 
sight when a band of Cossacks rushed upon him, and, 
piercing him through with a lance, bore offthe lady. She 
was never heard of more. 

Every exertion was made to discover her fate, but it 
was never known. Whether, a prey tg lawless violence, 
she was released from her sufferings by death, or whether 
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ghe dragged out her existence a helpless captive, no one 
can tell. 

Ater this defeat, Mortier and Marmont could no longer 
keep the field, and fell back on Paris, There they made 
the last stand for their country, and fought till valor and 
resistance were no longer of avail, and then delivered up 
their swords to theenemy. But though together in their 
retreat, and equally brave in their last defense, they were 
not alike in their surrender of the city. Mortier’s honor 
is free from the stain that dims the luster of Marmont's 
fame. 

Sickness, as before stated, prevented Mortier from strik- 
ing a last blow for Napoleon at Waterloo. If he had com- 
manded the Young Guard on that day, and Murat the cav- 
alry, the fate of the battle and the world might have been 


changed. 

He was retained in the confidence of Louis Philippe, 
until at length he, who had passed through so many bat- 
tles unscathed, fell a victim to an assassin. On the 28th 
of July 1885, as Louis Philippe was going to a review of 
the National Guard, Mortier, on horseback close behind, 
was killed by the explosion of Fieschi’s infernal machine, 

A little delay had allowed the King to pass the spot of 
danger, but when the amoke lifted, Mortier wes seen fall- 
ing from his horse, dead. He was the most distinguished 
Victim in that attempt to assassinate the King. 
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His Barly Career—Campaigns with Massena—His Character— 
Battle of Austerlitz—His first Campaign with Spain—Death of 
Sir John Moore—Storming of Oporto—Retreat from Portugal 
—Battle of Albuera—Second Campaign in Spain—Siege of St. 
Sebastiani—Soult’s last struggle for the Empire. 


No American has visited the Chamber of Peers within 
the last few years without being struck with the appear- 
ance of Marshal Soult. The old warrior, with his grave 
and severe look, comes limping into the hall, almost the 
sole representative of that band of heroes to whom Na- 
poleon committed his empire, and whose names are indis- 
solubly linked with his through all coming time. 

He is now about seventy-seven years of age, though 
erect as a soldier. His head is bald on the top, and the 
thin hair that remains is whitened by the frosts of age. 
He is, perhaps, a little over the middle height, rather 
square built, and evidently once possessed great muscular 
power. His eye is dark, and now and then exhibits some- 
thing of its ancient fire, while his brown visage looks as 
if he had just returned from along campaign, rather than. 
lived at his ease in Paris. He is extremely bow-legged, 
which is evidently increased by the wound that makes 
him limp, and through he wears ample pantaloons to con- 
ceal the defect, nothing but petticoats can ever prevent 
the lower extremities of the marshal from presenting the 
appearance of a parenthesis. He received his wound in 
storming Monte Creto, at the time when Massena was be- 
siegedin Genoa. His voice is rather guttural, and its tone 
severe, as if belonging to a man who had passed his life 
in the camp. 
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No one acquainted with his history can behold the old 
veteran limping to his seat without emotion. One of the 
chief props and pillars of Napoleon’s throne, and one of 
the principal actors in that great drama which he enacted 
on the plains of Europe, his presence calls to mind many 
a flerce-fought battle, and many a victory too. 

During some of those frequently stupid stances of the 
CGnamber, I have often wondered, as I looked down on 
Soult in his seat, whether he too was not thinking of his 
struggles along the Rhine, or his bivouaes in the Alps, or 
of some of those fearful scenes he witnessed in Spain. 

Nicholas-Jean-de-Dieu Soult was born in the small town 
of Amans, Department of Tarn, the 29th of March, 1796,~ 
or about four months after Bonaparte. His father was a 
country notary of no distinction, and, apparently unable 
to control the restless spirit of his boy, let him choose his 
own ‘course of life. Young Soult could not brook the con- 
finement of study, and read little, and that not of the most 
instructive kind; and, becoming perfectly disgusted with 
the old parchments of his father, at the age of sixteen en- 
tered as a volunteer in a regiment of the Royal Infantry. 

The revolution opened an ample field for his genius, and 
during the first struggles of the Republic he distinguished 
himself by his skill and bravery, and rapidly went up from 
sergeant to under-lieutenant, adjutant, major, captain, chief 
of battalion, and colonel—learning the art of war under 
Luckner, Hoche, Lefebvre, and Jourdan. 

At the battle of Fleurus, in 1794, he was chief of the 
staff under Lefebvre, and there exhibited that admirable 
coolness and penetration in the hour of danger which after- 
ward made him so conspicuous as a military leader. 

General Marceau commanded the right of the army, and 
his division at Ardennes was hurled back by a charge of 
the enemy and thrown into disorder. Marceau, in despair, 
hurried to Soultand asked for four battalions to-help him 
restore the combat. Butthe latter saw he could not grant 
his request without endangering Lefebvre’s division, and 
refused. 
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Marceau, in the agony and confusion of the moment, 
threatened. to shoot himself if he was not aided. Soult 
told him to be calm and steady. “Rally your men to the 
charge,” said he, “and the four battalions shall come as 
soon as possible.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth before Prince 
Coburg was on him like a rolling torrent, and Soult was 
in a moment in the thickest of the fight. After the battle 
‘was over Marceau sought him out, and generously begged. 
his pardon for his rudeness and praised him for his valor. 

Promoted to general of brigade this year, he fought 
bravely at the battles of Altenkirchen, Lahn, and Fried- 
berg. Being detached one day with three battalions and 
a hundred and fifty cavalry to cover the left of the army 
stationed at Herban, he suddenly found himself in the 
course of his march surrounded by four thousand cavalry. 
His destruction seemed inevitable; but, immediately form- 
ing his men into squares, he coolly met the shock, while a 
devouring fire, rolling round the steady ranks, emptied. 
the enemy’s saddles with frightful rapidity. 

But the Austrian commander, thinking this little band 
must go down before his fierce squadrons, rallied his men. 
ata distance and again ordered the charge. The trum- 
pets sounded, and these four thousand riders moved to 
the onset. Advancing first on a plunging trot, they at 
length broke into a fierce gallop, and with an impetuosity 
and strength that made the ground thunder and smoke in 
their passage, burst with a loud shout upon the ranks, 
The smoke covered both for a moment, and when it lifted 
the shattered squadrons were recoiling over the field. 

Again and again did that splendid body of cavalry re- 
form and rush to the charge, and as often retire before 
the steady valor that opposed it. Thus for five hours did. 
Soult stand amid his little band, animating them by his 
voice and example, till five successive shocks had been 
repulsed, and then continued his march without having 
left a single man in the hands of the enemy. 

After the peace of Campo Formio, Soult rested fora 
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while; but in 1798, while Bonaparte was in Egypt, he is 
found again in the field of battle. At the Village of 
Ostrach, with only 6000 men, composing the advanced 
guard of the army, he was attacked by 25,000 Austrians 
under the Archduke Charles. 

Under the murderous fire of such superior numbers his 
comparatively feeble band began to shake. One battalion 
bent backward and was on the point of flying, when Soult 
seized a standard, and, rushing to its head, called on the 
soldiers to follow him, and boldly charged into the very 
midst of the enemy, and thus saved his army from a rout. 

The next month he was made general of division, 
and passed through the campaign of Switzerland under 
Massena. While the latter was winning the battle of 
Zuxich, Soult, stationed between Lake Zurich and Wallen- 
stadt to prevent the junction of the Austrians and Rus- 
sians, was equally successful. The enemy was encamped 
on the farther side of the Linth in a secure position ; but 
Soult organized a company of a hundred and fifty swim- 
mers, who, with their sabers in their teeth, and holding 
their muskets in one hand over their heads, boldly dashed 
into the river at midnight and swam to the opposite shore. 
They here made a stand till some grenadiers could be 
got over, and then attacked the camp of the enemy, put- 
ting it to rout, slaying and taking four thousand men. 

While these brilliant victories by Massena and Soult 
were sending a few rays of light across the gloom that 
hung over the French armies, Bonaparte returned from 
Egypt. Massena was immediately appointed to Genoa ; 
and in assuming the command he requested that Soult 
might be attached to him. He had seen his skill and 
bravery in Switzerland, and he needed him in the desper- 
ate undertaking which was now before him. 

Elevated to the rank of lieutenant-general, he passed 
the Alps; and after fighting bravely was driven with 
Massena into Genoa. Here, by his fierce onsets, which 
perfectly stunned the enemy, and by his brilliant vic- 
tories, fighting heroically and victoriously against the 
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most overwhelming numbers, he showed that Massena 
was not deceived in the spirit he had sought to aid him 
in this campaign. 

The last effort that was made before the French were 
completely shut up in the city was the assault on Mount 
Creto conducted by Soult. It was a desperate undertak- 
ing at the best, and in the midst of the bloody combat a 
thunder-storm swept over the mountain, and enveloped 
the two hosts. In the midst of the roar of the artillery 
and louder roll of thunder, and flashes of lightning that 
outshone the girdle of fire that wrapped the enemy, Soult 
headed a last charge in one more effort to save the day. 

Pressing boldly on into the midst of the fire, he was 
struck by a ball and fell. Supposing he was killed, his 
men turned and fled. With a broken leg he was taken 
prisoner, and soon after sent to Alexandria. Here news 
was finally brought him that Genoa had capitulated, and 
immediately after that Bonaparte was in the plains of 
Italy, baving fallen like an avalanche from the Alps. 

Lying on his back, he heard one morning the departure 
of the Austrian army, as it issued forth over the Bormida 
to battle. The heavy tread of the marching columns, the 
rumbling of the artillery, and the thrilling strains of mar- 
tial music, had scarcely died away on his ear, before the 
thunder of cannon shook the house in which he lay a 
helpless captive. 

All day long the windows in his room rattled to the 
jar which the tremendous cannonading on the field of 
Marengo sent for miles around. Hour after hour he lay 
and listened to the fast and fierce explosions which told 
how deadly the strife was, until at length the retiring 
tumult declared too well to his practiced ear that France 
was retreating. Next he heard shouts of victory through 
the streets, and his eye flashed fire in the eagerness to 
help stem the tide of battle. All was lost, and he turned 
uneasily on his couch; when suddenly, toward evening, 
the battle seemed to open with treble violence. 

Again he listened; and as the sound drew near, hig 
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heart peat quick and anxiously; and as night came on, 
and through the darkness the fierce uproar approached 
the city, till the cannon seemed to be playing almost on 
its very walls—a smile of joy passed over his counte- 
nance. The next moment a crowd of fugitives burst 
through the gates, and the ery of “All is lost,” told the 
wounded chieftain that Italy was won. 

Being soon after exchanged for some Austrian officer, 
he was presented to Napoleon, who had heretofore known 
little of him except by report. He asked Massena if he 
was Geserving of the high reputation he had gained. The 
hero of Genoa replied, “ For judgment and courage he has 
few equals.” He had fought beside him in three desper- 
ate sorties from the city, and had seen him charge with a 
coolness and intrepidity against overwhelming odds that 
won his admiration and esteem. 

In consequence of this high encomium, Soult was ap- 
pointed chief commander in Piedmont, to quell the brig- 
ands, called Barbets, and soon after was made colonel 
general of the Consular Guard, and given the command of 
the camp of St. Omer. 

When Napoleon meditated his grand descent on Eng. 
land, Soult was placed over the army between Boulogne 
and Calais. Knowing well what kind of an enemy Eng- 
land was, and the character of her troops, he commenced 
a course of discipline to which French soldiers had never 
before been subject, 

With a frame of iron and a will that matched it, he con- 
centrated all his energie to the task before him. From 
daylight till dark he was seen moving about, now on 
horseback inspecting his troops, and drilling them to the 
limit of human endurance, and now passing through the 
intrenchments and directing their progress. 

The constant exercise he demanded of the soldiers 
caused them to complain to, Bonaparte, and the latter fi- 
naliy expostulated with him, saying that he feared the 
men would sink under it. Soult replied, “Those who 
cannot endure what I myself do will remain at home; 
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while those who bear it will be fit to undertake the com. 
quest of the world.” 

He could not have returned a reply more gratefot to 
Napoleon. ; and when the latter became Emperor of France 
he made him Marshal of the Empire. 

He commanded the right wing at Austerlitz; and at 
Jena assailed the center of the enemy with desperate en- 
ergy. At Eylau he, with Augerean, was first engaged ; 
and although enveloped in the middle of the field by a 
snow-storm that blotted out everything from view, while 
two hundred cannon incessantly played on his staggering 
column, he was enabled to fall back in good order. At 
Heilsberg he fought with unrivaled courage; and after 
the battle of Friedland marched into Konigsberg, after 
having forced the enemy from the city. 

Soon after he was sent into Spain to repair the disas- 
ters of King Joseph, whom no experience or instructions 
could make a great military leader. Ordered to invade 
Portugal, he carried Oporto by assault with great slaugh- 
ter, but was compelled finally to retreat before the su- 
perior force of Wellesley. 

To put an end to the rivalry among the various generals 
in Spain, Napoleon at length appointed him major-general 
of the French army there, thus showing the high opinion 
he had of his military abilities. The victory of Ocana 
soon after justified the confidence placed in him. 

For several years he carried on this unhappy war in 
Spain—now pursuing, and now retreating—until after the 
disastrous issue of the Russiarf campaign, when he was 
called by Napoleon in 1818 to support his falling empire 
in the north. 

After the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, news reached 
Napoleon of his losses in the peninsula, and the defeat of 
his armies at the battle of Vittoria. He immediately 
looked around among his generals to see who could best 
repair the follies of his royal brother, and Soult was again 
selected. 

But the wife of the obedient marshal did not wish to 
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return to a country where there was such obstinate 
fighting with so few laurels, and used all her persuasion, 
not ouly with her husband, but with the Emperor, to have 
him remain. Napoleon repulsed her rudely; and Soult 
hastened, as fast as horses could carry him, to Paris. 
Stopping there only a few hours, he pressed on to Spain. 
Scarcely had he arrived at headquarters before the army 
was in motion; and though he did all that human energy 
could do, he was finally beaten at every point. He, how- 
ever, fought the last battle—fired the last cannon—for 
Napoleon; and at length, on the news of the abdication, 
transferred his command to the Duke of Angouléme, and 
returned to Paris. 

Confirmed in his ranks and titles by Louis XVIII, 
he was appointed to the thirteenth military division. He 
was soon after named Minister of War; and in urging 
the sequestration of the property of the Bonaparte 
family, and in bringing General Excelmans before a 
council of war, he showed a great deal of gratuitous zeal 
for his new master. 

When Napoleon returned from Elba, Soult published 
his famous order of the day, in which the Emperor was 
stigmatized as an adventurer and usurper. , Louis, how- 
ever, suspected him, and took from him his appointment 
as Minister of War. 

Soon after Napoleon’s arrival in Paris Soult sought an 
interview with him, and though itis not known what 
passed between them, the latter, ina few days, was 
appointed major-general, and published. another order of 
the day, which showed a wonderful change he had under- 
gone respecting the “adventurer and usurper.” 

He fought at Fleurus and Waterloo, but not with the 
energy of his younger days. On the second restoration 
of the Bourbons he was put on the proscribed list, and, 
fearing he should be brought to trial, published a justifi- 
eation of himself, in which he referred to Napoleon in 
disparaging terms—an act that must forever be a stain 
on his character. 
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Exiled with other French generals, he retired to 
Dusseldorf, in Prussia, where he remained three years, 
employed chiefly in preparing his memoirs, which, on hig 
death, will probably be given to the world. In 1819 he 
was permitted to return to Paris, and the next year re- 
ceived again his marshal’s baton. In 1829 Charles X. 
made him Peer of France, and conferred on him the col- 
lar of Saint Esprit. Under Louis Philippe he became 
Minister of War, and finally President of the Council. 
He took an active part in the agitations and struggles 
of April, 1834. His course, however, not being approved, 
he retired into private life till 1839, when he again be- 
came President of the Council. 

Representing the court of France at the coronation of 
Queen Victoria, he was everywhere received with the 
greatest enthusiasm, and the multitude pressed eagerly 
around him to see one who had been such a prominent 
actor in the great drama of the French Revolution. 

Marshal Soult had less genius but more intellect than 
most of the distinguished French marshals. He had none 
of the high chivalric feeling which so frequently bore 
them triumphantly over the battle-field; but he bad in 
its place a clear, sound judgment, and a fearless heart. 
It required no thunder of cannon to clear his ideas—his 
thoughts were always clear, and his hand ever ready to 
strike. He depended on the conclusions of reason rather 
than on the inspiration of genius for victory. He calculated 
the chances beforehand, and when his purpose was taken 
it was no ordinary obstacle or danger that could shake 
it. 

Such men as Murat and Lannes and Augereau relied very 
much on the enthusiasm of their soldiers, and the power 
which intense excitement always imparts; Soult, on the 
contrary, on the discipline of his troops, and the firmness 
and steadiness it gives either in assault or retreat; and 
hence, when left alone, could be depended on as an able 
and efficient general. 

Though impetuous as a storm in the early part of hig 
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life, it was the impetuosity of youth rather than of char- 
-acter ; and one familiar with his career ever thinks of 
him as the stern and steady Soult. He was more of an 
Englishman than Frenchman in his natural character, and 
succeeded better than most of the other French generals 
when opposed to English troops. 

But though methodical and practical in all his plans, 
he knew the value of a headlong charge, and could make 
it, Still he does not seem to rise with the danger that 
surrounds him, but rather meets it with the firmness of 
one who has settled beforehand that it shall not over- 
come him. In the tumult and terror of a mighty battle 
he moves before us not so much as the genius of the 
storm itself, as like one who has made up his mind to 
take its peltings with composure. He stands when the 
tide of battle flows like a rock over which the surge beats 
in vain; and his calm, stern voice arrests the panic that 
has begun, and turns the shaking ranks into walls of iron 
before the foe. 

He did not possess that versatility of genius which en- 
abled Bonaparte so frequently to turn his very defeats 
into victory; he depended rather on the strength and 
terror of the blow he had planned, and if that failed, it be- 
came him to pause before he gave another. Like the 
lion, he measured his leap before he took it, and if he fell 
short measured it over again. 

But with all this coolness and forethought his blow 
‘was sometimes sudden and deadly as a falling thunder- 
bolt. A more prompt and decisive man in action was not 
to be found in the army. As cool amid the falling ranks 
and fire of three hundred cannon as on a parade, his onset 
was nevertheless a most terrible thing to meet. He car- 
ried such an iron will with him into the battle, and dis- 
puted every inch of ground with such tenacity of pur- 
pose, that the courage of the boldest gave way before 
him. 


Though he performed perhaps fewer personal heroic 
deeds than many others, he also committed fewer faults. 
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After seeing him a few times in battle, one unconsciously 
gets such an opinion of his invincibility that he never sees 
his columns moving to the assault without expecting sud- 
den victory, or one of the most terrific struggles to which 
brave men are ever exposed. We do not expect the pomp 
and splendor of one of Murat’s charges of cavalry, nor the 
majesty of Ney’s mighty columns, as he hurls them on 
the foe; but the firm step and stern purpose and restless 
onset of one who lets his naked deeds report his power. 

Soult’s eye measured a, baitle-field with the correctness 
of Napoleon’s, and his judgment was as good upon a 
drawn batile as uponavictory. Not having those fluctua- 
tions of feeling to which more excitable temperaments are 
subject, a defeat produced no discouragement, and hence 
a victory gave the enemy no moral power over him. 
It was singular to see in what a matter-of-fact way he 
took a beating, and how little his confidence in himself 
was destroyed by the -greatest disasters. A man that is 
not humbled or rendered fearful by defeat can never be 
conquered till he is slain. 

Soult possessed a strong mind and great character, and 
in his military life the warrior sinks before the man of 
intellect, and even British pride condescends to render 
him homage as an able and great commander. 

He has been charged with rapacity while in Spain, and 
his plunders commented freely on by his enemies, but the 
charge has never been clearly made out. Still there is no 
doubt he did not let the wealth the chances of war flung 
into his hands slip through his fingers; and he managed, 
amid all his tergiversations, and from all the changes he 
passed through, to acquire large estates, which now en- 
able him to support his rank with splendor. 

Soult was not cruel,in his disposition, and exhibits 
none of the ferocity of the warrior in his career. A bold, 
skilful, and inflexible man in the field, he ranks among 
the first of Napoleon’s marshals. 

Napoleon, who, after the battle of Marengo, had asked 

Massena if Soult really deserved his high reputation, and 
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on. being answered in the affirmative had attached him to 
his person, gave him command of the army at Boulogne, 
and afterward made him Marshal of the Empire, soon after 
testing his great qualities at the 


BATTLE OF AUSTERLITZ. 


It was in the latter part of November, 1805, that Napo- 
leon, on riding over the country around Austerlitz, deter- 
mined. to make it the battle-field on which he would over- 
throw the combined armies of Austria and Russia. 
Rapidly concentrating his forces here, he on the last night 
of November found himself at the head of nearly eighty 
thousand men. 

His army was drawn up in @ plain, with the right rest- 
ing on Lake Moenitz, and the left six miles distant on a 
hill, which was covered with artillery. Two little streams 
flowed past the army into the lake, bordered with marshes 
to protect it, while on a high slope was pitched the Em- 
peror’s tent, overlooking the whole scene. 

Opposite the French army was a waving line of heights, 
the highest of which, Mount Pratzen, a few miles distant, 
formed the center of the allied forces, numbering ninety 
thousand men, commanded by the emperors of Russia and 
Austria in person. Under Soult was placed the finest 
corps in the army, for the weight of the battle was de- 
signed to rest on him, and the heights of Pratzen, forming 
the enemy’s center, was to be his field of combat. 

Napoleon had been on horseback all day long, and after 
uark was riding along the lines previous to his departure 
to his tent, when the news of his approach spread like 
lightning through the whole army. Suddenly the sol- 
diers seized the bundles of straw that had been supplied 
them for their beds, and, lighting them at one end lifted 
them on poles over their heads, making an illumination 
as splendid as it was unexpected. 

All along through the valley those blazing torches 
lighted the path of the astonished Napoleon— the jirst 
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anniversary of his coronation. Suddenly the enthusiastic 
shout of “ Vive ?Einpereur/” burst around him. The 
ery was caught by the next and the next battalion as he ad- 
vanced, and prolonged by those he had left, till the shout 
of that immense host filled all the valley, and rose like the 
roar of the sea over the heights, miles away, falling, with 
an ominous sound, on the camp of the enemy. 

It was a scene that baffles description. Those myriaa 
torches, blazing and swinging to and fro in the darkness 
—-a broad mass of flame losing itself in the distance—and 
the shout of that army, rolling in such deafening accents 
after Napoleon, formed together a far more imposing cer- 
emony than his coronation in the capital. 

Next morning at four o’clock Napoleon was on horse- 
back beside his tent. ‘The moon had just gone down, the 
stars shone pale and tremulous in the sky, and all was 
silent and tranquil around him. Nota sound broke from 
the immense host that slumbered below, over which the 
motionless fog lay like a white covering—or it might be a 
shroud in anticipation of the thousands that ere night 
would there lie stark and stiff in their last sleep. 

But amid the deep hush his quick ear caught a low, 
continuous sound beyond the heights of Pratzen, like the 
heavy tread of marching columns and rumbling of artil- 
lery carriagesoverthe ground. The deep murmur passed. 
steadily from right to left, showing that the allies were 
gathering their force against his right wing. 

At length the sun rose slowly above the horizon, tinge- 
ing with gold the heights of Pratzen, on which were seen 
moving dense masses of infantry, and poured its glorious 
light over the sea of mist that slept in the valleys below. 
It was the “ Sun of Austerlitz.”” The hour, the scene, the 
immense results at stake, and the sudden bursting of that 
(lazing fire-ball on his vision, made a profound impression 
aon Napoleon, which he never forgot. 

‘The allies, intent on outflanking the French, were weak- 
ening their center by drawing off the troops to the left. 
‘The marshals who stood around the Emperor saw the 
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fault of the enemy, and eagerly asked permission to take 
advantage of it. But he, turning to Soult, whose troops 
were massed in the bottom of the valley near the heights, 
covered by the fog, asked him how long it would take to 
reach the summit of Pratzen. “Less than twenty min- 
utes,” replied the marshal. “Waita little, then,” said 
Napoleon ; “when the enemy is making a false movement, 
it is necessary to be careful not to interrupt him.” 

Tt was now eight o’clock in the morning, and soon after 
he gave the impatiently expected signal, and Murat, 
Lannes, Bernadotte, and Soult, who had stood around 
him, parted like lightning from his side, and swept in a 
headlong gallop to their respective corps. Napoleon rode 
toward the center, and as he passed through the troops, 
said: “Soldiers! the enemy has imprudently exposed 
himself to your strokes. Finish the campaign by a clap 
of thunder!” “ Vive PEmpereur, answered him in one 
long, protracted shout. 

In the mean time Soult emerged, with his strong bat- 
talions, from the covering mist, and, clothed in the rich 
sunlight, ascended, with an intrepid step, the slopes of 
Pratzen. It was a magnificent sight, and Napoleon 
watched with intense anxiety the advance of that splendid 
array. With banners fluttering in the morning sunlight, 
and drums and trumpets rending the air, the massive 
columns streamed upward and onward. In a moment the 
top of Pratzen was covered with smoke, from whose 
bosom issued thunder and lightning, as if a volcano was 
there hurling its flery fragments in the air. 

Covered from sight, those two hosts—mixed in mortal 
combat-——struggled for the mastery, while the curtain of 
smoke that folded them in waved to and fro, and rent be- 
fore the heavy artillery, and closed again, and rolled in 
rapid circles round the hill, telling to the armies below 
what wild work the stern Soult was making with the foe. 

At length the fire and smoke which Pratzen had belched 
forth for two hours grew less, the sulphurous cloud lifted 
in the midday sun, and lo! there waved the French stan- 
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dards, while a victorious shout went pealing over the 
armies struggling in the valley. 

Soult, having pierced the enemy’s center, next descended 
like an avalanche on their left wing. Bessiéres was charg. 
ing like fire below with the Imperial Guard, and the whole 
field shook with the shock of cavalry and thunder of can- 
non, while the entire valley was filled with rolling smoke, - 
in which were moving dark masses of infantry. There 
was Murat, with his headlong valor, and Lannes, Davoust, 
and Augereau, strewing the fields with the dead. “At 
length, help being sent to Soult, the left of the enemy was 
borne away, and the allied army routed. 

Fleeing before the victorious marshal, Buxhowden 
bravely attempted to cover the retreat, and, forming his 
men into close column, strove gallantly to direct the re- 
versed tide of battle. But, pierced through and trodden 
under foot, seven thousand fell before the victorious 
French, while the remainder attempted to escape by cross- 
ing a frozen lake near by with the artillery and cavalry. 
In a moment the white frozen surface was covered with 
dark masses of infantry, amid which were seen the care- 
fully advancing squadrons of cavalry. 

Pressed by the enormous weight, the ice could scarcely 
sustain the multitude, when Soult suddenly ordered his 
cannon to play upon it. The iron storm crushed through 
the yielding mass, the whole gave way, and with one ter- 
rific yell that rose over the tumult of battle more than two 
thousand men sank to rise no more. Amid theswimming 
multitude the frighted cavalry-horses plunged to and fro, 
while on the struggling mass the artillery continued to 
play with deadly precision. 

On the left Bernadotte, Murat, and Lannes were equally 
successful, and the bloody battle of Austerlitz was won. 
Nearly thirty thousand bodies strewed the field,and when 
night again closed over the scene Napoleon, weakened 
only by twelve thousand men, saw his menaced throne 
firmly established. Soult was the hero of the day, and 
efter the battle was over Napoleon rode up'to him and 
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said, in presence of all his staff, “ Marshal Soult, I consider 
you the ablest tactician in my empire.” 

Bonaparte never forgot the brilliant conduct of his mar- 
shal on this occasion, and years afterward, when he was 
told that the latter was aiming at the throne of Portugal, 
he made known to him that he had heard the reports, but 
added, * I remember nothing but Austerliiz.” 

But Soult exhibited his great qualities as a commander 
in his campaigns in Spain. He showed himself there supe- 
rior as a tactician to all the other marshals, except Suchet, 
and was more than a match at any time for the Duke of 
Wellington. 

His very first movements convinced Napoleon of his 
superior ability. Arriving together at Bayonne, the Em- 
peror immediately planned the campaign, and issued his 
orders. Soult was to supersede Bessiéres in the command 
of the second corps, in the path of which Napoleon, with 
his Imperial Guard, was to follow. 

In a few hours after he received his orders Soult’s army 
was in motion. In fifty hours he traveled from Bayonne 
to Burgos, took the latter town, gained the batile of 
Gamonal; and, still on the post-horse he had mounted at 
Briviesca, where he took command of the army, pushed 
on his columns in every direction ; and in a few days laid 
prostrate the whole north of Spain. 

Following up his successes, he marched against Sir 
John Moore, and, forcing him back step by step for a fort- 
night, across rivers, and through mountains covered with 
snow, finally drove him intoCorunna. There the English 
eommander fortified himself, to await the transports that 
had been ordered round to receive hisarmy. Soult opened 
his cannon on the place, and with his weary troops pressed 
his assaults vigorously, in the hope of forcing the Englisr 
army to surrender before the arrival of the expected ves- 
sels, 

But Sir John Moore resolved to combat to the last, and 
prepared for a final battle. In the mean time, to prevent 
an immense magazine of powder of four thousand barrels 

37 
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from falling into the hands of the French, he ordered it 
to be blown up. A smaller quantity in a storehouse near 
it was first fired. The explosion of this first was like the 
discharge of a thousand cannon at once; but when the 
great magazine took fire, and those four thousand barrels 
exploded at once, the town rocked toand fro as if an earth- 
quake was lifting its foundations. Rocks were uprooted 
by the shock, the ships in the harbor rose and fell on the 
sudden billows that swept under them; while a sound 
like the crash of nature itself startled the two armies as 
it rolled away before the blast. 

At length the transports arrived, and the embarkation 
commenced, while Soult advanced to the attack. The bat- 
tle soon became general, and. Sir John Moore, while watch- 
ing the progress of the fight, was struck by a cannon-ball 
on the breast and hurled from his horse. Rallying his en- 
ergies, he sat up on the ground, and without a movement 
or expression of pain again fixed his eye on the conflict. 
Seeing that his men were gaining ground, he allowed him- 
self to be carried to the rear. 

At the first glance it was plain that the ghastly wound 
was mortal, “The shoulder was shattered to pieces, the 
arm was hanging by a piece of the skin, the ribs over the 
heart were broken, and bared of the flesh, and the muscles 
of the breast torn into long strips, which were interlaced 
by their recoil from the dragging of the shot. As the 
soldiers placed him in a blanket, his sword got entangled, 
and the hilt entered the wound; Captain Hardinge, a 
staff officer, who was near, attempted to take it off, but 
the dying man stopped him, saying, ‘ Zt ts well ae it is. 
Thad rather it should go out of the field with me?” Thus 
was the hero borne from the field of batile. 

He died before night, and was buried in the citadel of 
Corunna, the thunder of Soult’s guns being the mournful 
salute fired above his grave. Actuated by a noble feeling, 
the brave marshal erected 2 monument to him on the spot 
‘where he fell. 

The great ability which Soult exhibited in this pursuit 
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caused Napoleon torely on him chiefly in those operations 
removed from his personal observation, and he was ordered 
to invade Portugal. In the midst of the rainy season he 
set out from Corunna, and against the most overwhelming 
obstacles steadily and firmly pursued his way, until at 
length he arrived at Oporto, and sat down before the city. 


STORMING OF OPORTO. 


A summons to surrender being disregarded, he waited 
for the morning to carry the place by assault. But at m‘d- 
night a terrific thunder-storm arose; the clouds in dark 
and angry masses swept the heavens; the wind blew with 
frightful fury, end the alarmed inhabitants, mistaking the 
roar of the blast for the tread of the advancing armies, set 
all their bells ringing, while two hundred cannon suddenly 
opened into the storm, and one fierce fire of musketry 
swept the whole circuit of the entrenchments. 

The loud and rapid ringing of so many bells in the 
midst of the midnight storm; the thunder of cannon re- 
plying to the thunders of heaven, as clap after clap broke 
over the city; the fierce lightning outshining the flash of 
musketry ; the roar of the wind and the confused cries of 
the inhabitants, as they rushed by thousands through the 
streets, combined to render it a scene of indescribable sub- 
limity and terror. The French stood to their arms won- 
dering what this strange uproar meant. 

But at length the morning broke serene and clear, and 
the waving of standards in the air, the beat of drums, and 
the loud strains of the trumpets, told the inhabitants that 
Soult was finally leading his strong battalions to the 
assault. After an obstinate struggle the entrenchments 
were carried at all points, and the victorious army burst 
with loud shouts into the city. 

The routed army divided ; a part fled towards the port 
of St. Jao, the remainder toward the mouth of the Douro, 
in the hopeless attempt to cross by boats or by swimming. 
Their general, while expostulating with them on the msd- 
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ness of the effort, was shot by them in presence of the 
enemy, and the terror-stricken host rushed headlong into 
the river, and were almost to a man drowned. 

But the battle still raged within the city, and the barri- 
cades of the streets being forced open, more than four 
thousand men, women and children went pouring in one 
disordered mass to the single bridge of boats that crossed 
the river. 

But as if the frenzy, and tumult, and carnage were not 
yet sufficiently great, just then a defeated troop of Port- 
uguese cavalry came in a wild gallop down the street, and 
with remorseless fury burst through the shrieking multi- 
tude, trampling all ages and sexes under theirfeet. Clear. 
ing a bloody pathway for themselves, they rushed on to 
the bridge, followed by the frantic crowd. The boats 
sunk, and where they went down floated a dense mass of 
human bodies, filling all the space between. 

The French soldiers as they came up, struck with 
amazement at the sight, forgot the work of death, and 
throwing down their muskets, nobly strained every nerve 
to save the sinking throng. Meanwhile the city rang with 
fire-arms and shrieks of the dying. Frantic as soldiers 
ever are in sacking a city, they were made doubly so by a 
spectacle that met them in one of the public squares. 
There, fastened upright, were several of their comrades 
who had been taken prisoners—their eyes burst asunder, 
their tongues torn out, and their whole bodies mutilated ; 
while the breath of life still remained. 

Fierce cries of revenge now blent with the shouts of 
victory. The officers lost all control, though they mingled 
with the soldiers, and by their voice and efforts strove to 
stay the carnage of violence. Their efforts were in vain, 
and even the authority of Soult was, for a while, no more 
than threads of gossamer before the maddened passions 
of the soldiers. Yen thousand Portuguese fell in this 
single assault, and the streets of Oporto ran blood. Only 
five hundred Frenchmen were slain. 


Nhis sanguinary affair being over, Soult immediately 
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established order, and by his vigorous measures, great 
kindness, and humanity, so won the esteem of the Portu- 
guese that addresses came pouring in upon him from all 
quarters, and offers were made him of the throne of 
Portugal. 

But this brilliant opening of his campaign was destined 
soon to meet with sad reverses. A large English force, 
unknown to him, had assembled in his vicinity, and were 
rapidly marching against him. 

In the mean time treason in his own camp began to 
show itself. Many of the French officers had resolved 
to deliver the army into the hands of the English. This 
conspiracy, extending more or less through the different 
armies in the peninsula, was set on foot to overthrow 
Napoleon. 

It was a long time before Soult could fathom these 
secret machinations. His own forees—their position 
and destination—were all known to the English, while 
he was left in utter uncertainty of their strength and 
plans. But at length his eyes were opened, and he saw 
at once the appalling dangers which surrounded him. It 
‘was then he exhibited the immense energy and strength 
of character he possessed. 

An abyss had opened under his feet, but he stood and 
looked. into its impenetrable depths without a shudder. 
Not knowing whom to trust—almost enveloped by a supe- 
rior enemy—he nevertheless took his decision with the 
calmness of a great mind. Compelled to fall back, he 
escapedas by a miracle the grasp of the enemy, and once 
more entered Oporto. Compelled to abandon the city, he 
continued to fall back, resting his hope on Loison, whom 
ho had ordered to hold Amarante. But that general had 
departed, leaving his commander-in-chief to destruction. 

Soult heard of this new calamity at midnight, just after 
he had crossed the Souza River. The news spread through 
the dismayed army, and insubordination broke forth, and 
voices were heard calling for a capitulation. 

But Soult rose calmly above ths storm, and learning 
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from a Spanish peddler that there was a by-path acrosg 
the mountaing, instantly resolved to lead his troops over 
it. The treacherous and discontented were alike paralyzed 
by his firmness, and saw without a movement of resist- 
ance all the artillery and baggage destroyed; and with 
their muskets on their shoulders started over the moun- 
tains, and finally effected a junction with the retreating 
Loison. . 

Nothing can be more sublime than the bearing of Soult 
in this retreat. Superior to treason, to complaints, and 
danger, he moved ati the head of his distracted army with 
a firmness and constancy that awed rebellion and crushed 
all opposition. 

Instead af retreating on the high road, which must 
have ensured his destruction, he commanded that all the 
artillery of Loison’s corps also should be destroyed in 
presence of the army. Knowing when to’ sacrifice, and 
doing it with inflexibility of purpose that quelled resist- 
ance, he bent his great energies on the salvation of his 
army. 

Taking again to the mountains he gained a day’s march 
on his pursuers. Reorganizing his ill-conditioned army, 
he took command of the rear-guard himself, and thus 
kept his stern eye on the enemy, while the mutinous and 
traitorous were held before him and in reach of his cer: 
tain stroke. : 

Thus retreating the despoiled, starving army at length 
approached the river Cavado, when word was brought 
the marshal that the peasantry were destroying the only 
bridge across it. Should they succeed the last hour of 
his army had struck; for there it must halt, and by morn- 
ing the English guns would be thundering on his rear 
whilé he had not a single cannon to answer them. 

The abyss opened wider beneath him, but over his 
marble features passed no shadow of fear. Calling Major 
Dulong to him—the bravest man in his ranks—he told 
him the enemy were destroying the bridge across the 
river ahead, and he had chosen him out of the whole 
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army to save it. He ordered him to pick out a hundred 
grenadiers and twenty-five horsemen and surprise the 
guard and secure the passage. “If you sueceed,” said 
he, “send me word ; but if you fail, send none—your 
silence will be sufficient.” 

One would be glad to know what the last desperate 
resolution of that iron-willed commander was, should 
silence follow the bold undertaking of the brave Dulong. 

He departed, while Soult waited with the intensest anx- 
iety the result. The rain fell in torrents, the wind went 
howling fiercely by, and midnight blackness wrapped the 
drenched and staggering army as they stood barefoot and 
unsheltered in the storm. After a long and painful sus- 
pense a messenger arrived. “The bridge is won,” fell on 
Soult’s ear like hope on the dying. A flash of joy passed 
over his inflexible features, for he still might escape the 
pain of a surrender, 

The bold Dulong, with his strong grenadiers, covered 
by the darkness, had reached the bridge unseen and slain 
the sentinel before he could utter a cry of alarm. 

But what a sight met their eyes! The swollen river 
went roaring and foaming by, over which only a narrow 
strip of masonwork was seen—the wreck of the destroyed 
bridge. Nothing daunted, Dulong advanced on to the 
slender fragment, and with twelve grenadiers at his back 
began to crawl along his perilous path. One grenadier 
slippec and fell with a sudden plunge into the torrent be- 
low. But the wind and the waves together drowned 
his shriek, and the remaining eleven passed in safety and 
fell with a shout on the affrighted peasantry, who im- 
mediately turned and fled. 

The bridge was repaired, and by daylight the heads of 
the column were marching over. Soult had not a 
moment to spare, for the English cannon had already 
opened on his rear-guard. 

But no sooner was this bridge passed—than another 
fiying with a single arch over a deep gulf, and called the 
Saltador or Leaper—rqse before him, defended by 
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several hundred Portuguese. Only three men could move 
abreast over this lofty arch, and: two attempts to carry 
it were repulsed, when the brave Dulong advanced and 
swept it with his strong grenadiers, though he himself 
fell in the assault, dreadfully wounded. 

The army was saved, and by the courageous energy, 
skill, and heroism of its commander ; and at length en- 
tered Orense barefooted, without ammunition, baggage, 
or a single cannon. 

Soult has been blamed for his management at the outset 
of this retreat, especially for being surprised as he was at 
Oporto; but let one surrounded. by conspirators, and un- 
certain whom to trust among his officers, do better or 
show that any leader has acted more worthily in similar 
circumstances, before exceptions are taken. 

It would be uninteresting to follow Soult through all 
his after-operations in Spain. Napoleon had gone, and 
between the quarreling of the rival chiefs and the imbe- 
cility of Joseph, affairs were not managed with the great- 
est wisdom. Soult was cripplea in all his movements— 
his sound policy neglected and his best combinations 
thwarted by Joseph. 

The disastrous batile of Talavera was fought in direct 
opposition to his advice ; nevertheless he soon after had 
the pleasure of chasing Sir Arthur Wellesley out of Spain, 
His operations in Andalusia and Estramadura, and the 
firmness with which he resisted the avarice of Joseph, all 
exhibited. his well-balanced character. In Andalusia he 
firmly held his ground, although hedged in with hostile 
armies and surrounded by an insurgent population, while 
a wide territory had to be covered with his troops. 

His vast and skilful combinations during this period 
show the powerful intellect he brought to the task before 
him. King Joseph could not comprehend the operations 
of such a mind as Soult’s, and constantly impeded his suc- 
cess. When, without ruin to the army, the stubborn 
marshal might yield to his commands, he did; but where 
the king’s projects would plunge him into irredeemable 
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errors, he openly and firmly withstood him. The anger 
and threats of Joseph were alike in vain; the inflexible 
old soldier professed his willingness to obey, but declared 
he would not, with his eyes open, commit a great military 
plunder. 

King Joseph would despatch loud and vehement com- 
plaints to Napoleon, but the Emperor knew too well the 
ability of Soult to heed them. Had the latter been on the 
Spanish throne instead of Joseph, the country would have 
been long before subdued and French power established. 

But it would be impossible, without going into the en- 
tire complicated history of the Peninsular war, to give any 
correct idea of the prodigious efforts he put forth—of his 
skilful combinations, or of the military genius he exhibited, 
in his successful career. 

Yet, arduous as was the duty assigned him, he drove 
Wellington out of the country; and, though fettered by 
the foolish orders of a foolish king, maintained French 
power in Spain till he was recalled to steady Napoleon’s 
rocking throne in Germany. 

Cautious in attack, yet terrible in his onset, and endless 
in his resources when beaten, no general could have ac- 
complished more than he, and he adopted the only method 
that could at all be successful in the kind of war he was 
compelled to wage. 

The bloodiest battle during the Peninsular war was 
fought by Soult, and lost in the very moment of victory. 
In May, 1811, he rapidly concentrated his forces, and 
moving from Seville, advanced on Beresford, occupying 
the heights before Albuera. 


BATTLE OF ALBUERA. 


Soult had twenty-one thousand men under him, while 
the Spanish and French armies together numbered over 
thirty thousand. The French marshal, however, relying 
on the steadiness and bravery of his troops, and not 
reckoning the Spaniards at more than half their numer- 
ical strength, resolved to give battle. 
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The allies were stationed along a ridge, three miles in 
extent, The action commenced by an attack of French 
cavalry, but scon Soult’s massive columns began to move 
over the field and ascend with a firm step the opposing 
heights. The artillery opened on the heads of those 
columns with terrible precision, but their batteries replied 
with such rapidity that they seemed moving volcanoes 
traversing the field of death. Amid the charges of infantry, 
the shocks of cavalry, and the carnage of the batteries, they 
continued to press on, while their advancing fire spread 
like an ascending conflagration up the hill. 

Everything went down in their passage. Over infantry, 
artillery, and cavalry they passed on to the summit of the 
heights. Beresford, in this crisis of the battle, ordered up 
the British divisions from the center. These, too, were 
overborne and trampled under foot, the heights won, the 
battle to all appearance gained, and Beresford was prepar- 
ing to retreat. 

Suddenly an English officer, Colonel Hardinge, took 
the responsibility of ordering up a division not yet en- 
gaged, and Abercromby with his reserve brigade. Advanc- 
ing with a firm and intrepid step, in face of the victorious 
enemy, they arrested the disorder, and began to pour a 
destructive fire on the dense masses of Soult. His columns 
had penetrated so far into the very heart of the army that 
not only their front, but their entire flanks, were exposed 
toa most severe fire. Thus did Macdonald press into 
the Austrian lines, and taking the cross fire of the 
enemy’s batteries, see his mighty columns dissolve beside 
him. 


Soult endeavored to deploy his men, so as to return a 
more effectual fire. But the discharges of the enemy 
were so rapid and close, that every effort was in vain. 
The steady ranks melted away before the storm, but still 
tefused to yield. Soult saw the crisis this sudden check 
had brought upon him, and strained every nerve to save 
the day. His stern voice was heard above the roar of 
battle cheering on his men, while he was seen passing to 
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and fro through the ranks, encouraging them by his ges- 
tures and example to maintain the fight. Vain valor. 
That charge was like one of Napoleon’s Imperial Guards’, 
and the tide of battle was reversed before it. Those brave 
British soldiers closed sternly on their foes as in a death. 
struggle. 

Says Napier: “In vain did Soult, by voice and gesture, 
animate his Frenchmen; in vain did the hardiest veterans, 
extricating themselves from the crowded columns, sacrifice 
their livés to gain time for the mass to open outon such a 
fair field; in vain did the mass itself bear up, and, fiercely 
striving, fire indiscriminately upon friends and foes, while 
the horsemen, hovering on the flank, threatened to charge 
the advancing lines. Nothing could stop that astonishing 
infantry. No sudden burst of undisciplined valor, no 
nervous enthusiasm, weakened the stability of their order ; 
their flashing eyes were bent on the dark columns in their 
front, their measured tread shook the ground, their dread- 
ful volleys swept away the head of every formation, their 
deafening shouts overpowered the dissonant cries that 
broke from all parts of the tumultuous crowd, as, slowly 
and with a horrid carnage, it was pushed by the incessant 
vigor of the attack to the farthest edge of the height. 
There the French reserves, mixing with the struggling 
multitude, endeavored to sustain the fight, but the effort 
only increased the irremediable confusion; the mighty 
mags gave way, and like a loosened cliff, went headlong 
down the steep. The rain flowed after in streams, dis- 
colored with blood, and fifteen hundred unwounded men, 
the remnant of siz thousand unconquerable British soldiers, 
stood triumphant on the hill.” 

The fight was done, and fifteen thousand men lay piled 
in mangled heaps along that hill and in the valley. The 
rain came down in torrents, and night set in, dark and 
gloomy, over the scene of conflict. But from the dread- 
ful field groans and cries arose through the long night, as 
the wounded writhed in their pain. The pitiless storm, 
and the moaning wind, and the murky night, and heart- 
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breaking cries of the suffering and the dying, combined 
to render it a scene of unmingled terror. 

Soult took five hundred prisoners and several stand of 
colors, while the British had only the bloody field for their 
trophy. The next day, however, Soult still hung like a 
thunder-cloud om the army of the English. But they 
having received reinforcements on the third day, 
he deemed it prudent to retire. Marmont, however, 
joining him soon efter, he again took the offensive, and 
drove the English before him, and over the Spanish 
borders. 

Tt is impossible to follow the marshal through his 
checkered career. For five years he struggled manfully 
against the most harassing obstacles, and finally, when 
Spain was delivered from the enemy, he hastened, as 
before remarked, to Napoleon, to help him stem the torrent 
that was threatening to bear him away. With his de- 
parture victory also departed, and soon the disastrous 
battle of Vittoria threw Spain again into the hands of the 
English. . 

The appointment by Napoleon of Soult to retrieve these 
losses showed what his opinion was of the marshal as a 
military leader. Not the complaints and false representa- 
tions of his own brother, nor the reports of rival generals, 
could blind his penetrating eye to the great ability of the 
Duke of Dalmatia. No higher eulogy could be passed on 
him than this single appointment. 

The frontiers of France were threatened through the 
passes of the Pyrenees, and these Soult was ordered % 
defend to the last extremity. He found at Bayonne but 
the fragments of the armies that had battled in Spain, but 
with his accustomed energy he set about their organiza- 
tion, and with such untiring perseverance did he work 
that in a fortnight he was ready to take the field. 

Bearing down on Wellington, he poured his strong 
columns like a resistless torrent through the pass of the 
Roncesvalles. The gorges and precipices of the Pyrenees 
rang to the peal of musketry, the roll of the drum, and 
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the roar of cannon, and Soult’s conquering troops broke 
with the shout of victors into Spain. 

It was his design to succor St. Sebastiani, which with a 
small garrison had withstood a Jong siege, and been most 
heroically defended. But the energy which he had im- 
parted to his army was only momentary. The soldiers 
were exhausted and worn down, and could not be held to 
the contest like fresh troops, and Soult was compelled to 
retire before superior force. 

The sudden abyss that had opened under Wellington 
closed again, and having repulsed his able antagonist, he 
sat down anew before St. Sebastiani. Soult had given his 
word to his brave garrison that if they would hold outa 
short time longer he would march to their relief, and he 
now set about fulfilling his promise, hopeless as the task 
‘was, and moved to within eight miles of the place with 
his army. 

But the besiegers, in the mean time, had not been idle, 
The siege was pressed vigorously, and a hundred and 
eighteen guns were dragged before the doomed town. 
Before Soult broke so rash and sudden through the 
Pyrenees, Wellington bad made an ineffectual asssult on 
the place, and though the fortifications had been weak- 
ened and many of the houses burned, withdrawing his 
forces to meet the French marshal, the garrison had a 
breathing spell, and made good use of theirtime to repair 
their defenses. 


TERRIBLE ASSAULT OF ST. SEBASTIANI. 


Wellington at length placed in battery sixty cannon, 
some of them sixty-three pounders, and began to play on 
the walls. The thunder of these heavy guns shook the 
hills around, and was echoed in sullen shocks on the ear 
of the distant Soult. For four days did this fierce voleano 
belch forth its stream of fire against St. Sebastiani, carry- 
ing terror and dismay to the hearts of the inhabitants. 
Nothing could withstand such batteries, and the iron 
storm smote against the walls till a frightful gap 
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appeared, furnishing foothold for the assaulting com- 
panies. 

St. Sebastiani stands by the sea, with the river Uremea 
flowing close under its walls, which in low tide can be 
forded. On the farther side of this river were the Brit- 
ish troops, and on the 81st of August, at half-past ten, 
the forlorn hope took its station in the trenches, waiting 
for the ebbing tide to allow them to cross. 

As this devoted band stood in silence watching the 
slow settling of the waters, they could see the wall they 
were to mount lined with shells and fire-barrels, ready 
to explode at a touch, while bayonet-points gleamed 
beyond, showing into what destruction they were to 
move. Soldiers hate to think, and the suspense which 
they were now forced to endure was dreadful. These 
brave men could rush on death at the sound of the 
bugle, but to stand and gaze into the very jaws of de- 
struction till the slowly retiring waters would let them 
enter was too much for the firmest: heart. 

Minutes seeied lengthened into hours, and in the still 
terror of that delay the sternest became almost delirious 
with excitement. Some laughed outright, not knowing 
what they did; others shouted and sung; while others 
prayed aloud. It was asceneata which the heart stands 
still. The air was hot and sulphurous—dark and lurid 
thunderclouds were lifting heavily above the horizon, and 
the deep hush of that assaulting column was rendered 
more awful by the hush of nature which betokens the 
coming tempest. 

Noon at length came; the tide was down, and the order 
to advance was given, and that devoted band moved to the 
center of the stream. A tempestof grapeshot and bullets 
scattered them like autumn leaves over its bosom, but the 
survivors pressed boldly on, and, reaching the oppo- 
site shore, mounted the breach and gained the summit. 
But as they stood amid the wasting fire, they hesitated 
to descend on the farther side, for they saw they must leap 
down twelve feet to reach the ground; while the base of the 
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wall bristled with sword-blades, and pikes, and pointed 
weapons of every description, fastened upright in the 
earth. While they still delayed to precipitate themselves 
on these steel points, the fire from the inner rampart 
swept them all away. 

Still column after column poured across the river and 
filled up the dreadful gaps made in the ranks of their 
comrades, and crowded the breach, and still the fierce 
volleys crushed them down, while the few who passed 
met the bayonet-point, and fell at the feet of the heroic 
defenders. After two hours of this murderous strife, 
the breach was left empty of all but the dead, and the 
shout of the French was heard in the pause of the storm. 
In the crisis the English soldiers were ordered to lie 
down at the foot of the ramparts, while forty-seven can- 
non were brought to bear on the high curtain within, 
from whence the fire swept the breach. The batteries 
opened, and the balls, flying only two feet over the 
soldiers’ heads, crushed with resistless power through the 
enemy’s works. 

At this moment an accident completed what the besiegers 
had begun, and overwhelmed the defenders. A shell burst- 
ing amid the hand-grenades, shells, trains of fire-barrels, 
and all kinds of explosive materials which the garrison had. 
laid along the ramparts.for a last defense, the whole took 
fire. A sheet of flame ran along the walls, and then the 
mouth of a voleano seemed to open, followed by an ex- 
plosion that shook the city to its foundations, sending 
fierce columns of smoke and broken fragments into the 
air, and strewing the bodies of three hundred French 
soldiers amid the ruins. As the smoke lifted, the as- 
sailants rushed with a deafening shout forward, and 
though firmly met by the bayonet, their increasing 
numbers overwhelmed every obstacle, and they poured 
into the town. 

Soult, eight miles distant, had just been defeated in at- 
tempting to march to the relief of the garrison, and from 
the heights of Bidassoa heard that terrific explosion that 
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followed the cannonading, and saw the fiercely ascending 
columns of smoke that told that St. Sebastiani was won, 
At this moment, when the shouts of the conquerors, 
maddened by every passion that makes man a monster and 
a fiend, were paralyzing the hearts of the inhabitants with 
fear, the long-gathering thunderstorm burst on the town. 
Sudden darkness wrapped everything, through which the 
lightning incessantly streamed, followed by crash after 
crash of thunder, till the very heavens seemed ready to 
fall. 

Amid this stern language of skies and war of the ele- 
ments, and roar of the conflagration that, fanned by the 
tempest, wrapped the dwellings, scenes were transpiring 
over which history must draw a veil. Rapine, revenge, 
drunkenness, lust, and murder burst forth without re- 
straint, making a wilder hell than man ever dreamed of 
before. The inhabitants fled from their burning houses 
and. crowded into a quarter where the flathes had not yet 
come. As men, women, and children stood thus packed 
together, the brutal soldiery reeled and staggered around 
them, firing into the shrieking mass, and plunging their 
bayonets into the old and young alike. Lust, too, was 
abroad, and the cries of violated women. nfingled. with the 
oaths and blasphemies and shouts of the soldiers. Wives 
were ravished in presence of their husbands, mothers in 
presence of their daughters, and one girl of seventeen 
was violated on the corpse of her mother. For three 
days did the rapine, and murder and cruelty continue, 
and scenes were enacted which may not be described, and 
before which even friends would blush. Such is war, and 
such its horrors. 

The governor retreated to the citadel, and bravely de- 
fended himself with a handful of men for several days, 
still hoping the arrival of Soult. But that marshal had 
his hands full to keep Wellington at bay. At length, 
compelled to retreat, he yielded the ground step by step, 
fighting his way as he went. He delivered the bloody 
battles of Bidassoa and Nevelle, disputed the passage of 
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the Nive, and fought at St. Pierre worthy of a better re- 
sult. He showed a depth of combination, an energy of 
character, and a tenacity of purpose seldom equaled by 
any general. 

Had his shock in battle been equal to Ney’s, he would 
have been irresistible. As it was, with half the force 
brought against him, he bafiied every effort of the enemy 
to overwhelm him, and being driven into France disputed 
every inch of his native soil with a heroism and 
patriotism that have rendered him immortal. Now en- 
forcing discipline, now encourging his troops in the onset, 
and now on foot at the head of the charging columns, 
periling his life like the meanest soldier, he strained 
every nerve to resist the advance of his overpowering ad- 
versary. He had arrived at Bayonne and taken command 
of the disorganized and humble army in July. He had 
reorganized it, broken like a thunderbolt into Spain, 
fought seven pitched battles, lost thirty thousand men, 
and in December is again seen at Bayonne showing a firm 
front to the enemy. 

For five months he had struggled against the most 
overwhelming obstacles; fought with troops that would 
have ruined. the cause of a less stern general; struck blows 
that, even against the odds they were directed, well-nigh 
gave him the victory; and amid the complaints of the 
soldiers and the desertion of his German troops, never 
once gave way to discouragement. Self-sustained and 
tesolute, his iron will would bend before no reverses, and 
in that last struggle for Napoleon in Spain and France, 
and his masterly retreat, he has placed. himself among the 
first military chieftains of the world. 

It is true be preferred a less laborious field, and one 
where constant defeat was not to be expected, and wrote 
to Napoleon requesting to be near him. But no one could 
supply his place, and be was compelled to struggle on. 
He then submitted a plan for the defense of France to 
the Emperor, which the latter, it seems, had not time to 
attend to; and instead of rendering aid to his distressed 
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general, he drew away a large force to assist in the de- 
fense of Paris. 

But Soult had served under Massena in Genoa and 
knew how to endure. With his army thinned by the de- 
mands of Napoleon and constant desertion, in the midst 
of a murmuring population, he hore up with a constancy 
that fills the mind with wonder and admiration. To his 
requests for help Napoleon at last replied: “ I have given 
you my confidence, I can do nothing more.” 

Never was confidence more worthily bestowed; and 
though left in such peril, Soult continued to dispute 
bravely the country over which he retreated from Bay- 
onne, and at Orthez burst on the enemy with such impet- 
uosity that he had well-nigh gained the victory. Retir- 
ing, fighting as he went, he at length intrenched himself 
at Toulouse, and here, after Napoleon’s abdication, though 
before the news had reached him, fought the famous bat- 
tle of Toulouse. 

Each side claimed the victory; but according to Eng- 
lish historians themselves, Wellington’s loss was far 
greater than Soult’s; and the latter was ready next morn- 
ing to begin the fight, while the former was not. As the 
two armies thus stood menacing each other, the news of 
Napoleon’s abdication arrived. Soult, however, not hay- 
ing received authentic and full information of the terms 
of the abdication, refused to make any change in his oper- 
ations, except to grant an armistice till further reports 
could be received. Even if Napoleon had abdicated, he 
did not know that the Bourbons would be reinstated, or 
that the army should not retain its present hostile atti- 
tude. 

In this uncertain state of affairs the two leaders again 
prepared for battle, but the useless waste of blood was 
spared by orders from the Minister of War; and Soult 
delivered up his command to the Duke of Angouléme. 
As before remarked he struck the last blow and fired the 
last cannon-shot for Napoleon and the Empire. 

His conduct at Waterloo has caused many remarks and 
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subjected him to some heavy accusations. But the most 
that can be made of it is that he did not act with his ac- 
customed vigor. At Waterloo he was not the hero of 
Austerlitz. 

Soult has committed many errors; and it could not 
well be otherwise. A life passed in such an agitated 
political sea as his has been must now and then exhibit 
some contradictions and inconsistencies. But these minor 
faults are buried beneath his noble deeds; and his blood 
so freely shed on so many battle-fields for France, the 
great talents he has placed at the service of his country, 
and the glory with which he has covered her armies, will 
render him dear to her long after his eventful life has 
closed. The Duke of Dalmatia is now seventy-seven 
years of age; and though he has resigned his office of 
Minister of War, heis still President of the Council, 
and takes an active part in the political affairs of France, 

Nothing shows more plainly the ridiculous self-conceit 
of English historians in drawing a parallel between Well- 
ington and Bonaparte merely because the former won the 
battle of Waterloo, or rather was Commander-in-Chief 
when it was won, than this long struggle between him 
and Soult in Spain. The French marshal showed himself 
a match for him at any time; nay, beat him oftener and 
longer than he was beaten. The advantage, if any, was 
on the side of the French marshal ; for white he possessed 
aqual coolness and prudence, he carried greater force in 
his onsets. 

Yet who would think of drawing a parallel between 
Soult and Napoleon with the least intention of making 
them equal; Wellington was no ordinary general; and 
he receives all the merit he deserves when put beside 
Soult as an equal. Pitted against each other for years, 
they were so nearly balanced that there seems little to 
choose between them; but to place either beside Napo- 
leon as his equal excites a smile in any but an English. 
man, 
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Acurutz, the oldest son of Murat, formerly King of the 
two Sicilies, is now a planter in Florida. Fleeing from 
France, he came to our country, and found an asylum on 
our shores, the place of refuge to so many of those stern 
and restless spirits that once unsettled Europe from her 
repose. Kings, and princes, and marshals, and nobles, 
have in turn been forced to take shelter under our eagle, 
to escape imprisonment and death at home. 

There are three classes of men which a state of war 
brings to the surface to astonish the world by their deeds. 
The first is composed of those stern and powerful men 
whose whole inherent force must out in action or slumber 
on. forever. 

In peaceful times they acquire no eminence, for there is 
nothing on which they can expend the prodigious active 
energy they possess; but in agitated times, when the 
throne can be won by a strong arm and a daring spirit, 
they arouse themselves, and move amid the tumult com. 
pletely at home. At the head of this class stands Marshal 
Ney—the proud, stern, invincible soldier, who acquired 
the title of “the bravest of the brave.” 

A second class of reckless, daring spirits, who love the 
arr of danger, and the still greater excitement of 
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gaining or losing everything on a single throw, always 
flourishes in great commotions. 

In times of peace they would be distinguished only as 
roving adventurers or reckless, dissipated youth of some 
country village. In war they often perform desperate 
deeds, and by their headlong valor secure for themselves 
a place among those who go down to immortality. At 
the head of this class stands Marshal Junot, who acquired 
the sobriquet of “la tempéte,” “ the tempest.” 

A third class is composed of the few men left of a 
chivalric age. They have an innate love of glory from 
their youth, and live more by imagination in the days of 
knighthood, than amid the practical scenes that surround 
them. 

Longing for the field where great deeds are to be done, 
they cannot be forced into the severe and steady mental 
labor necessary to success in ordinary times. To them 
life is worthless, destitute of brilliant achievements, and 
there is nothing brilliant that is not outwardly so. In 
peace such men simply do nothing, and dream away half 
their life, while the other half is made up of blunders, 
and good and bad impulses. But in turbulent scenes 
they are your decided characters. 

The doubts and opposing reasons that distract others 
have no influence over them. Following their impulses, 
they move to a higher feeling than the mere calculator of 
good and evil. At the head of this stands, as a patriot, 
the lazy Patrick Henry, and as a warrior, the chivalric 
idurat. e latter, however, was an acti: 
passive dreamer—pursuing, rather than contemplating, a 


little village twelve miles from Cahors. His father was 
the landlord ofa little tavern in the place. He was 
honest and industrious, with a large family of children, 
none of which exhibited any striking qualities with the 
exception of Joachim, who was regarded the most reck- 
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less, daring boy in the village. He rode a horse likea 
young Bedouin, and it was around his father’s stable he 
first acquired that firm and easy seat in the saddle that 
afterwards made him the most remarkable horseman of 
his time. The high and flery spirit of the boy marked 
him out, at an early age, as a child of promise, and he be- 
came the Benjamin of his parents. The father had once 
peen a steward in the Talleyrand family, and through its 
influence young Murat was received, when nine years old, 
into the college of Cahors, and entered on a course of 
studies, preparatory to the Church. 

Young Murat was destined by his parents to the priestly 
office, for which he was about as much fitted by nature ag 
Talleyrand himself. But nothing could make a scholar 
of him. Neglecting his studies and engaged in every 
frolic, he was disliked by his instructors and beloved by 
his companions. The “Abbé Murat,” as he was jocularly 
termed, did nothing that corresponded to his title, but on 
the contrary everything opposed to it. His teachers 
prophesied evil of him, and declared him, at length, ft 
for nothing but a soldier, and they, for once, were right. 
Leaving Cahors, he entered the college at Toulouse no 
wiser than when he commenced his ecclesiastical educa- 
tion. Many adventures aretold of him while at the latter 
place, which, whether apocryphal or not, were all worthy 
of the reckless young libertine. 

At length, falling in love with a pretty girl of the city, 
he fought for her, and carrying off his prize, lived with 
her concealed till the last sou was gone, and then ap- 
peared among his companions again. This put an end 
to his clerical hopes, and throwing off his professional 
garb, he enlisted, in a fit of desperation, into a regiment 
of chasseurs that happened at that time to be passing 
through the city. 

Becoming tired of the restraint of the camp, he wrote 
to his brother to obtain his dismission, which was 
promised, on condition he would resume his theological 
stadies. The promise was given, and he returned to his 
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beoks, but the ennui of sucha life was greater than that 
of a camp, and he soon left school and went to his father’s 
house, and again employed himself in the stables. 

Disgusted with the business of an ostler, he again en- 
tered the army. The second time he became sick of hig 
employment, and asked for his dismissal. It was about 
this time he cheated an old miser out of a hundred francs, 
by passing off a gilded snuff-box fora gold one. But 
money was not the motive that prompted him to this 
trick. A young friend had enlisted in the army, and had 
no way of escape except by raising a certain sum of 
money, which was out of his power to do. It was to ob- 
tain this for his friend, Murat cheated the old man. 

But the Revolution beginning now to agitate Paris, 
Murat’s spirit took fire, and having obtained a situation in 
the constitutional guard of Louis Sixteenth, he hastened. 
with young Bessiéres, born in the same department, to 
the capital, and there laid the foundation of his after 
career, which made him the most distinguished of Napo- 
leon’s marshals. An ultra-republican, his sentiments, of 
which he made no secret, often brought him into diffi- 
culty, so that it is said he fought six duels in a single 
month. 

At this time he was twenty-two years of age, tall, hand- 
some, and almost perfectly formed, and with a gait and 
bearing that made him the admiration of every beholder. 

During the Reign of Terror he was a violent republi- 
can, and advanced through the grades of lieutenant and 
captain to that of major. In 1795, having aided Napo- 
leon in quelling the sections, the latter, when he was ap- 
pointed to command the army in Italy, made him @ mem- 
ber of his personal staff. 

Here, beside the rising Corsican, commenced his bril- 
Tiant career. With the words, “Honor and the Ladies ” 
engraved on the blade of his sword—words characteristic 
of the man—he passed through the Italian campaign 
second only to Bonaparte in the valorous deeds that were 
wrought. 
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At Montenotte, Millesimo, Dego, Mondovi, Rivoli, ete, 
he proved the clear-sightedness of Napoleon in selecting 
him for a companion in the perilous path he had marked 
out for himself. He was made the bearer of the colors 
taken in this campaign, to the Directory, and was pro- 
moted to the rank of general of brigade. 

He soon after accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt, where 
he grew weary and discontented in the new warfare he 
had to encounter. In the first place, cavalry was less 
efficient than infantry against the wild Mamelukes. 
When twenty thousand of those fierce warriors, mounted 
on the fieet steeds of the desert, came flying down on their 
mad gallop, nothing but the close and serried ranks of 
infantry and the fixed bayonet could arrest their progress. 
Besides, what was a charge of cavalry against those fleet 
horsemen, whose onset and retreat were too rapid for the 
heavy-armed French cuirassiers to return or pursue? Be- 
sides, the taking of pyramids and deserts was not the 
kind of victory that suited his nature. 

But at Aboukir, where he was appointed by Napoleon 
to force the center of the Turkish lines, he showed what 
wild work he could make with his cavalry. He rode 
straight through the Turkisk ranks,and drove column 
after column into the sea; and in one of his fierce charges 
dashed into the camp of Mustapha Pacha, and rode 
straight up to the Turkish chieftain as, surrounded by two 
hundred Janizaries, he stood bravely defending himself. 
As the Pacha saw him approach he advanced rapidly 
to meet him, and drawing a pistol, aimed it at his head. 
The bullet grazed his cheek, just starting the blood, and 
the next moment Murat’s glittering sword gleamed be- 
fore the eyes of the Pacha as it descended on his hand, 
erushing two of his fingers with the blow. The Pacha 
was seized, and carried a prisoner into the French 
camp. 

His brilliant achievements in this battle fixed him for- 
ever in the affections of Napoleon, who soon after made 
him one of the few who were to returm with him to 
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France. During that long and anxious voyage Murat was 
by his side, and when the vessel in which they sailed was 
forced by adverse winds into the port of Ajeccio, he 
Visited with the bold Corsican the scenes of his child- 
hood. 

In the revolution of the 18th Brumaire, which placed 
Bonaparte in power, Joachim took a conspicious part, 
and did perhaps more than any other single general for 
him in that trying hour. In that crisis of Napoleon’s 
life, when he stalked into the Council of the Five Hun- 
dred, already thrown into tumultuous excitement by the 
news ofhis usurpation; and the startling cry, “Down 
with the tyrant” met his ear, Murat was by to save him. 
«Charge bayonets,” said he to the battalion of soldiers 
under him, and with firm step and leveled pieces 
they marched into the hali and dissolved the As 
sembly. 

Soon after, being at the time thirty-three years of age, 
he married Caroline Bonaparte, the youngest sister of the 
Emperor, then in all the bloom and freshness of eighteen. 
The handsome person and dashing manners of Murat 
pleased her more than the higher-born Moreau. In a 
fortnight after his marriage he was on his way with his 
brother-in-law to cross the San Bernard into Italy. At 
Marengo he commanded the cavalry, and for his great ex- 
ploits in this important battle received from the consular 
government a magnificent sword. 

Bonaparte, as Emperor, never ceased lavishing honors 
on his favorite brother-in-law. He went up from General 
of Brigade to General of Division, then to Commander of 
the National Guard, Marshal, Grand Admiral, Prince of 
the Empire, Grand Eagle of the Legion of Honor, Grand 
Duke of Berg and Cleves, and wes finally made King of 
Naples. ae 

“The Abbé Murat” had gone through some changes 
since he was studying theology at Toulouse. 

Tt is not, my design to enter in detail into the history of 
Murat, but having given the steps by which he ascended 
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to greatness, speak only of those acts which illustrate the 
great points of his character. In the campaign of 1805— 
at Wertingen, Vienna and Austerlitz, and other fields of 
fame—in 1806-7 at Jena, Lubeck, Eylau and Friedland— 
in 1808 overthrowing the Spanish Bourbons, and placing 
the crown in Napoleon’s hands, he is the same victorious 
leader and intrepid man. 

His three distiguishing characteristics were high chiv- 
alric courage, giéat skill as a general, and almost unpar- 
alleled coolness in the hour of peril Added to all this, 
Nature had lavished her gifts on the mere physical man, 
His form was tall and finely proportioned—his tread like 
that of a king—his face striking and noble, while his 
piercing glance few men could bear. This was Murat on 
foot, but place him on horseback, and he was still more 
imposing. 

He never mounted a steed that was not worthy of the 
boldest knight of ancient days, and his incomparable seat 
made both horse and rider an object of universal admira- 
tion. The English invariably condemn the theatrical cos- 
tume he always wore, as an evidence of folly, but it was 
in perfect keeping with his character. He was not a man 
of deep thought and compact mind, but resembled an 
oriental in his tastes, and loved everything gorgeous 
and imposing. 

He usually wore a rich Polish dress, with the collar 
ornamented with gold brocade, ample pantaloons, scarlet 
or purple, and embroidered with gold; boots of yellow 
leather, while a straight diamond-hilted sword, like that 
worn by the ancient Romans, hanging froma girdle ot 
gold brocade, completed his dashing exterior. He haa 
heavy biack whiskers, and long black locks, which, streara- 
ing over his shoulders, Gontrasted singularly with his 
fiery blue eye. On his head he wote-.a_three-cornered 
chapeau, from which rose a magnificent white plume that 
bent under its profusion of ostrich feathers,‘while beside 
it, and in the same gold band, towered away « splendid 
heron plume. Over all this brilliant costumé, he ‘wore in 
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cold weather a pelisse of green velvet, lined and fringed 
with the costliest sables. 

Neither did he forget his horse in this gorgeous apparel- 
ing, but had him adorned with the rich Turkish stirrup 
and bridle, and almost covered with azure-colored trap- 
pings. Had all this finery been piled on a diminutive man, 
or an indifferent rider like Bonaparte, it would have ap- 
peared ridiculous; but on the splendid charger and still 
more majestic figure of Murat, with his lofty bearing, it 
seemed all in place and keeping. This dazzling exterior 
always made him a mark for the enemy’s bullets in battle, 
and it is a wonder that so conspicuous an object was never 
shot down. 

Perhaps there never wasa greater contrast between 
two men, than between Murat and Napoleon, when they 
rode together along the lines previous to battle. The 
square figure, plain three-cornered hat, leather breeches, 
brown surtout, and careless seat of Napoleon, were the 
direct counterpart of the magnificent display and impos- 
ing attitude of his chivalric brother-in-law. 

To see Murat decked out in this extravagant costume 
at a review might create a smile, but whoever once saw 
that gaily-caparisoned steed with its commanding rider in 
the front of battle, plunging like a thunderbolt through 
the broken ranks, or watched the progress of that tower- 
ing white plume, as floating high over the tens of thou- 
sands that struggled behind it—a constant mark to the 
balls that whistled like hail-stones around it—never felt 
like smiling again at him. Especially would he forget 
those gilded trappings when he saw him return from a 
charge, with his diamond-hilted sword dripping with 
blood, his gay uniform riddled with balls and singed and 
blackened with powder, while his strong war-horse was 
streaked with foam and blood, and reeking with sweat. 
That white plume was the banner to the host he led, and 
while it continued fluttering over the field of the slain 
hope was never relinquished. 

Many a time has Napoleon seen it glancing like a beam 
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of light to the charge, and watched its progress like the 
star of his destiny, as it struggled for awhile in the hot- 
test of the fight, and then smiled in joy as he beheld it 
burst through the thick ranks of infantry, scattering them 
from his path like chaff before the wind. 

Napoleon once said, that in battle he was probably the 
bravest man in the world. There was something more 
than mere success to him in it, He invested it witha 
sort of glory in itself—threw an air of romance about it 
all, and doubtless fought frequently almost in an imagin- 
ary world. The device on his sword, so like the knights 
of old—his very costume copied from those warriors who 
lived in more chivalric days, and his heroic manner and 
bearing, as he led his troops into battle, prove him to be 
wholly unlike all other generals at that time. 

In his person at least, he restored the days of knight. 
hood. He himself unconsciously lets out this peculiarity 
in speaking of the battle of Mount Tabor. At the foot of 
this hill Kleber, with 5,000 men, found himself hemmed 
in by 80,000 Turks. Fifteen thousand cavalry first came 
thundering down on this band of 6,000, arranged in the 
form of a square. For six hours they maintained the un- 
equal combat, when Napoleon arrived with succor on 
Mount Tabor. As he looked down on the plain, he could 
see nothing but a countless multitude covering the tumul- 
tuous field, and swaying and tossing amid the smoke that 
curtained them in. It was only by the steady volleys 
and simultaneous flashes of musketry that he could dis- 
tinguish where his own brave soldiers maintained their 
ground. The shot of a solitary twelve-pounder, which 
he fired, first’ announced to his exhausted countrymen 
that relief was at hand. The ranks then, for the firs: 

i ceased acting on the defensive, and extending 
themselves, charged bayonet. ; 

Murat was on the banks of the Jordan and took the 
enemy as they rolled towards the bridge, and with his 
little band performed prodigies of valor and outdid him- 
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self. Once he was nearly alone in the center of a large 
body of Turkish cavalry. 

All around, nothing was visible but a mass of turbaned 
heads and flashing scimcutars, except in the center, where 
was seen a single white plume tossing like a rent banner 
over the throng. Fora while the battle thickened where 
it stooped and rose, as Murat’s strong war-horse reared 
and plunged amid the sabre strokes that fell like light- 
ning on every side, and then the multitude surged back, 
ag a single rider burst through covered with the blood of 
his foes, and his arm red to the elbow that grasped his 
dripping sword. His steed staggered under him and 
seemed ready to fall, while the blood poured in streams 
from his sides. 

But Murat’s eye seemed to burn with fourfold lustre, 
and with a shout these who surrounded him never forgot 
to their latest day, he wheeled his exhausted steed on the 
foe, and at the head of a body of his own cavalry trampled 
everything down that opposed his progress. 

Speaking of this terrible fight, Murat said that in the 
hottest of it he thought of Christ, and His Transfiguration 
on that same spot nearly two thousand years before, and 
it gave bim ten-fold courage and strength. He was pro- 
moted in rank on the spot’ This single fact throws a 
flood of light on Murat’s character, and shows that visions 
of glory often rose before him in battle, giving to his whole 
movement and aspect a greatness and dignity that could 
not be assumed. 

None could appreciate this chivalrous bearing of Murat 
more than the wild Cossacks. In the memorable Russian 
campaign he was called from his throne at Naples to take 
command of the cavalry, and performed prodigies of valor 
in that disastrous war. When the steeples and towers of 
Moscow at length rose on the sight, Murat, looking at his 
soiled and battle-worn garments, declared them unbecom- 
ing so great an occasion as the triumphal entrance into 
the Russian capital, and retired and dressed himself 
in his most magnificent costume, and thus sppareled, 
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rode at the head of his squadrons into the deserted 
city. 

The Cossacks had never seen a man that would com- 
pare with Murat in the splendor of his garb, the beauty of 
his horsemanship, and, more than all, in his incredible 
daring in battle. Those wild children of the desert would 
often stop amazed, and gaze in silent admiration, as they 
saw him dash, single-handed, into the thickest of 
their ranks, and scatter a score of their most re- 
nowned warriors from his path as if he were a bolt from 
heaven. 

His effect upon these children of nature, and the prod- 
igies he wrought among them, seem to belong to the age 
of romance rather than to our practical times. They 
never saw him on his magnificent steed, sweeping to the 
charge, his tall white plume streaming behind him, with- 
out sending up a shout of admiration before they closed 
in conflict. 

In approaching Moscow Murat, with a few troops, had 
left Gjatz somewhat in advance of the grand army, and 
finding himself constantly annoyed by the hordes of Cos- 
sacks that hovered around him, now wheeling away in 
the distance, and now dashing up to his columns, com- 
pelling them to deploy, lost all patience, and obeying one 
of those chivalric impulses that so often hurled him into 
the most desperate straits, put spurs to his horse, and 
galloping all alone up to the astonished squadrons, halted 
tight in front of them, and cried out ina tone of com- 
mand, “ Clear the way, reptiles!” 

Awed by his manner and voice, they immediately dis- 
persed. During the armistice, while the Russians were 
evacuating Moscow, these sons of the wilderness flocked 
by thousands around him. As they saw him reining his 
nigh-spirited steed towards them they sent up a shout of 
applause, and rushed forward to gaze on one they had 
seen carrying such terror through their ranks. One 
called him his “hetman,”—the highest honor that could 
be conferred on him. They would now point to his steed 
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his piercing glance. 

Murat was so much pleased by the homage of these 
simple-hearted warriors that he distributed among them 
all the money he had, and all he could borrow from the 
officers about him, and finally his watch, and then the 
watches of his friends. He had made many presents to 
them before; for often, in battle, he would select out the 
most distinguished Cossack warrior, and plunging directly 
into the midst of the enemy, engage him single-handed, 
and take him prisoner, and afterwards dismiss him with 
a gold chain about his neck or some other rich ornament 
attached to his person. 

He was also a good general, though I know this is often 
disputed, Nothing is more common than the belief that 
an impulsive, headlong man cannot be clear-headed, while 
history proves that few others ever accomplish anything. 
From Alexander down to Bonaparte, your impetuous be- 
ings have always had the grandest plans, and executed 
them. Yet men will retain their prejudices, and you can- 
not convince them that the silent, grave owl is not wiser 
than the talkative parrot, though the reverse is indisput- 
ably true. 

There could hardly be a more impetuous man than 
Bonaparte, and he had a clearer head and a sounder judg- 
ment than all his generals put together. Murat’s im- 
pulses were often stronger than his reason, and in that 
way detracted from his generalship. Besides, he was 
too brave, and never counted his enemy. He seemed to 
think he was not made to be Killed in battle, or to be 
defeated. 

Bonaparte had great confidence in his judgment when 
he was cool, and consulted him perhaps more than any 
other of his generals upon the plan of an anticipated 
battle. On these occasions Murat never flattered, but 
expressed his opinions in the plainest, most direct, lan- 
guage, and often differed materially from his brother-in- 
law. 
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Perbaps no one ever had greater skill than Napoleon 
in judging of the position of the enemy ; and in the midst 
of battle, and in the confusion of conflicting columns, 
his perceptions were like lightning. Yet, in these great 
qualities, Murat was nearly his equal. His plans were 
never reckless, but the manner he carried them out was 
desperation itself. Said Bonaparte of him, “He was my 
right arm-—he was a paladin in the field—the best cavalry 
officer in the world.” 

Murat loved Bonaparte with supreme devotion, and 
bore with his impatience and irascibility, and even dis- 
sipated them by his good-humor. Once, however, Bona- 
parte irritated him beyond endurance. Murat foresaw 
the result of a march to Moscow, and expostulated with 
his brother-in-law on the perilous undertaking. The 
dispute ran high, and Murat pointed to the lateness of 
the season, and the inevitable ruin in which the winter, 
so close at hand, would involve the army. Bonaparte, 
more passionate than usual, because Murat had the right 
of it, as he had, a few days before when he besought him 
not to attack Smolensko because the Russians would 
evacuate it of their own accord, made some reply which 
was heard only by the latter, but which stung him so to 
the quick that he simply replied,“ A march to Moscow 
will be the destruction of the army,” and spurred his 
horse straight into the fire of a Russian battery. 

Bonaparte had touched him in some sore spot, and he 
determined to wipe out the disgrace by his death. He 
ordered all his guard to leave him, and dismounting from 
his magnificent steed, with his piercing eye turned full on 
the battery, stood calmly waiting the ball that should 
shatter him. 

Amore striking subject for a picture was scarce ever 
furnished than he exhibited in thatattitude. There stood 
his high-mettled and richly-caparisoned charger, with 
arching neck and dilated eye, giving ever and anon a slight 
shiver at each explosion of the artillery that ploughed up 
the turf at his feet, while Murat, in his splendid attire, 
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stood beside him with his ample breast turned full on the 
fire, and his proud lip curled in defiance, and his tall white 
plume waving to and fro in the air as the bullets whistled 
by it—the impersonation of calm courage and heroic 
daring. 

At length, casting his eye round, he saw General Belliard 
still by his side. He asked him why he did not withdraw. 
“Every man,” he replied, “is master of his own life, and 
as your Majesty seems determined to dispose of your own, 
I must be allowed to fall beside you.” 

This fidelity of love struck the generous heart of Murat, 
and be turned his horse and galloped outof the fire. The 
affection of a single man could conquer him, at any time, 
whom the enemy seemed unable to overcome. His own 
life was nothing, but the life of a friend was surpassingly 
dear to him. 

As proof that he was an able general as well as a brave 
man, it is necessary only to refer to the campaign of 1805. 
He commenced this campaign by the victory of Wer- 
tingen—took three thousand prisoners at Languenau, ad- 
vanced upon Neresheim, charged the enemy and made 
three thousand prisoners, marched to Norlingen and com- 
pelled the whole division of Weernesk to surrender, beat 
Prince Ferdinand, and hurrying after the enemy, overtook 
the rear-guard of the Austrians, charged them and took 
500 prisoners—took Ems, and again beat the enemy on 
the heights of Amstetten, and made 1800 prisoners— 
pushed on to Saint Polten, entered Vienna, and without 
stopping, pressed on after the Russians, and overtaking 
their rear-guard, made 2000 prisoners, and crowned his 
rapid, brilliant career with prodigies of valor that filled 
all Europe with admiration on the field of Austerlitz. 

Bonaparte usually put from 10,000 to 20,000 cavalry 
under Murat, and placed them in reserve behind the lines, 
and when ‘he ordered the charge he Was almost certain of 
victory. After a long and wasting fight, in which the in- 
fantry struggled with almost equal success, and separate 
bodies of horse had effefted but little, Bonaparte would 
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order him down with his enormous weightof cavalry. It 
ig said that his eye always brightened as he saw that 
magnificent body begin to move, and he watched the prog- 
ress of that single white plume, which was ever visible 
above the throng, with the intensest interest. Where it 
went he knew were broken ranks and trampled men, and 
while it went he knew that defeat was impossible. Like 
Ney, he carried immense moral force with him. 

Not only were his followers inspired by his personal 
appearance and incredible daring, but he had acquired the 
reputation of being invincible, and when he ordered the 
charge, every man, both friend and foe, knew it was to be 
the most desperate one human power could make. And 
then the appearance of twenty thousand horsemen coming 
down on the dead gallop, led by such a man, was enough 
to send terror through any infantry. 

The battle of Valentina exhibited an instance of this 
moral force of Murat. He had ordered Junot to cross a 
marshy flat and charge the flank of the Russians, while he 
poured his strong cuirassiers on the centre. Charging 
like a storm with his own men, he was surprised to find 
that Junot had not obeyed his command. Without wait- 
ing for his guard, he wheeled his horse, and galloping 
alone through the wasting fire, rode up to him and de- 
manded why he had not obeyed his order. Junot replied 
that he could not induce the Westphalian cavalry to stir, 
so dreadful was the fire where they were ordered to 
advance. Murat made no reply, but reining his steed up 
in front of the squadrons, waved his sword over his head 
and dashed straight into the sharp-shooters, followed by 
that hitherto wavering cavalry as if they had forgotten 
there was such a thing :s danger. The Russians were 
scattered like pebbles from his path; then turning to 
Junot, he said, “Thera, thy marshal’s staff is half earned 
for thee; do the rest thyself’. 

Soon. after, at the battle of Borodino, as the redoubte 
were carried and Bagration was driven back, and while 
Murat was endeavoring to rally his men disordered with 
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victory, the second Russian line advanced, and the latter 
became entirely surrounded before he was aware ofit. To 
escape being made prisoner, he threw himself into one of 
the redoubts, where hs found only a few soldiers, panic- 
stricken, and running in affright around the fort seeking 
a way of retreat. Instantly calling them to halt, he stood 
and waved his plume, as a banner, over his head, and 
finally rallied them to resistance, and held the redoubt till 
Ney advanced to his deliverance. 

As these two heroes stood and breasted the terrible 
tempest that then burst upon them, Murat saw the soldiers 
of Friand’s division beginning to break, and heard one of 
the officers order a retreat. Running up to him, he seized 
him by the collar, and exclaimed, “ What are you about ?” 
The colonel pointed to the ground, on which lay half his 
troops, and said, * You see it is impossible to stand here.” 
“Very well,” replied Murat, « J will remain.’ The officer 
stopped, looked at him a moment in surprise, and then 
turning round, coolly said, “You are right! Soldiers, 
face the enemy; let us go and be killed!” 

Throughout this fatal campaign he bore himself like 
one who could not be killed, and when the mournful re- 
treat commenced he fought with the same unshaken 
courage. Though his cavalry had melted away, and his 
gorgeous apparel had. given place to the soiled and tattered 
garments of a fugitive, and the gay and brilliant knight 
had disappeared before the rigors of winter, the claims of 
hunger, toil, and defeat,—he still charged with the same 
impetuosity as ever. 

His apparel, dazzling as it was, had nothing to do with 
his courage. He once said to Miot, at the siege of Jaffa, 
who asked him what he would do if the enemy should 
surprise him in the night,“ Well, I would mount on horse- 
back in my shirt, and I should be the better distinguished 
in the dark.” His showy exterior simply corresponded 
with his chivalric sentiments. 

But it is impossible to speak of all the engagements in 
which he took a part. He was in constant service, and 
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he never fought a battle without performing some heroic 
deed. On the plains of Italy, over the sands of Egypt, 
by the waters of Jordan, by the Danube and Rhine, 
through the snowdrifts of Russia,—every where, over hun- 
dreds of battle-fields, he moves the same intrepid leader 
and chivalric warrior. Resistless in the onset, deadly in 
the pursuit, he flies from one scene of strife to another, as 
if war were his element. 


CHARGE AT EYLAU. 


But it is at Hylan that he always appears in his most 
terribleaspect. This battle, fought in mid-winter, in 1807, 
was the most important and bloody one that had yet oc- 
curred. France and Russia had never before opposed 
such strength to each other, and a complete victory on 
either side would have settled the fate of Europe. Bona- 
parte remained in possession of the field, and that was all 
—no victory was ever so like a defeat. 

The field of Eylau was covered with snow, and the little 
ponds that lay scattered over it were frozen sufficiently 
hard to bear the artillery. Seventy-five thousand men on 
one side, and eighty-five thousand on the other, arose from 
the frozen field on which they had slept the night of the 
ith of February, without tent or covering, to battle for a 
continent. Augereau, on the left, as described in the pre- 
ceding volume, was utterly routed early in the morning. 

Advancing through a snow-storm so thick he could not 
see the enemy, the Russian cannon mowed down his ranks 
with their destructive fire; while the Cossack cavalry, 
which were ordered to charge, came thundering on, al- 
most hitting the French infantry with their long lances 
before they were visible through the storm. Hemmed in 
and overthrown, the whole division, composed of 1500, 
were captured or slain. Just then the snow-storm clear- 
ing up, revealed to Napoleon the peril to which he was 
brought, and he immediately ordered a grand charge by 
the Imperial Guard and the whole cavalry. 
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Nothing was farther from Bonaparte’s wishes or expec- 
tations than the bringing of his reserve into the engage- 
ment at this early stage of the battle—but there was no 
other resource left him. Murat sustained his high repu- 
tation on this occasion, and proved himself for the hun- 
dredth time worthy of the great confidence Napoleon 
placed in him. Nothing could be more imposing than 
the battle-field at this moment. Bonaparte and the Empire 
trembled in the balance, while Murat prepared to lead 
down. his cavalry to save them. Seventy squadrons, mak. 
ing in all 14,000 well-mounted men, began to move over 
the slope, with the Old Guard marching sternly behind. 

Bonaparte, it is said, was more agitated at this crisis 
than when, 2 moment before, he was so near being cap- 
tured by the Russians. But as he saw those seventy 
squadrons come down on a plunging trot, pressing hard 
after the white plume of Murat that streamed through 
the snow-storm far in front, a smile passed over his coun- 
tenance. The earth groaned and trembled as they passed, 
and the thousands of glittering helmets and flashing sabres 
above the dark and angry mass below, looked like the 
foam of a sea wave as it crests on the deep. The rattling 
of their armor and the muffled thunder of their tread 
drowned all the roar of battle, as with firm set array and 
swift, steady motion, they bore down with their terrible 
front on the foe. 

The shock of that immense host was like a falling moun- 
tain, and the front line of the Russian army went down 
like frost-work before it. Then commenced a protracted 
fight of hand-to-hand and sword-to-sword, as in the cav- 
alry action at Eckmuhl. The clashing of steel was like 
the ringing of countless hammers, and horses and riders 
were blended in wild confusion together. The Russian 
reserve were ordered up, and on these Murat fell with his 
flerce horsemen, crushing and trampling them down by 
thousands. 

But the obstinate Russians disdained to fly, and rallied 
again and again, so that if was no longer cavalrp charging 
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on infantry, but squadrons of horse galloping through a 
broken host that, gathering into knots, still disputed with 
unparalleled bravery the red and rent field. 

It was during this strange fight that Murat was seen to 
perform one of those desperate deeds for which he was so 
tenowned. Excited to the highest pitch of passion by 
the obstacles that opposed him, he seemed endowed with 
tenfold strength and looked more like a superhuman 
being treading down helpless mortals than an ordinery 
man. 

Amid the roar of artillery and rattle of musketry, and 
falling of sabre-strokes like lightning about him, that lofty 
white plume never once went down, while ever and anon 
it was seen glancing through the smoke of battle and star 
of hope to Napoleon, and showing that his “right arm” 
was still uplifted and striking for victory. He raged like 
an unloosed lion amid the foe; and his eye always terrible 
in battle, burned with increased lustre, while his clear 
and steady voice, heard above the tumult of the strife, 
‘was worth more than a thousand trumpets to cheer on his 
followers. 

At length, seeing a knot of Russian soldiers that, for 
long time, had kept up a devouring fire on his men, he 
‘wheeled his horse and drove in full gallop upon their 
leveled muskets. <A few of his guard, that never allowed 
the white plume to leave their sight, charged after. With- 
out waiting to count his foes, he seized the bridle in his 
teeth, and with a pistol in one hand and his drawn sword in 
the other, burst in headlong fury upon them, and scattered 
them as if a hurricane had swept by. 

Though the cavalry were at length compelled to retire, 
the Russians had received a check that alone saved the 
day. Previously, without bringing up their reserve, they 
were steadily advancing over the field, but now they were 
giad to cease the combat and wait for further reenforce- 
ments under Lestoeg, before they renewed the battle. 

Ihave spoken of the progress of the fight during the 
day in another place. Prodigies of valor were performed 
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on all sides, and men slain by tens of thousands, till night 
at length closed the awful scene, and the Russians began 
to retire from the field. 

Such was the battle of Eylau, fought in the midst of a 
piercing snow-storm. Murat was a thunderbolt on that 
day, and the deeds that were wrought by him will ever 
furnish themes for the poet and painter. 

But let the enthusiast go over the scene on the m-zrn- 
ing after the battle, if he would find acure for his love 
of glory. Fifty-two thousand men lay piled across each 
other in the short space of six miles, while the snow, giv- 

ing back the stain of blood, made the field look like one 
great slaughter-house. 

The frosts of a wintry morning were ‘all unheeded in 
the burning fever of ghastly wounds, and the air was 
loaded with cries for help, and groans, and blasphemies, 
and cursings. Six thousand horses lay amid the slain, 
some stiff and cold in death, others rendering the scene 
still more fearful by their shrill cries of pain. The cold 
heavens looked down on this fallen multitude, while the 
pale faces of the thousands that were already stiff in death 
appeared. still more appalling in their vast winding-sheet 
of snow. Foemen had fallen across each other as they 
fought, and lay like brothers clasped in the last embrace; 
while dismembered limbs and disemboweled corpses were 
scattered thick as autumn leaves over the field. Every 
form of wound, and every modification of woe, were here 
visible. 

No modern war had hitherto exhibited such carnage, 
and where Murat’s cavalry had charged, there the slain 
lay thickest. Two days after the battle jive thousanc 
wounded. Russians lay on the frozen field, where they had 
dragged out the weary nightsand daysin pain. The dead 
were still unburied, and lay amid wrecks of cannons, and 
munition. wagons, and bullets, and howitzers; whole lines 
had sunk where they stood, while epaulettes, and neg- 
jected sabres, and muskets without owners, were strewed. 
on every side, and thrown into still more terrible relief by 
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the white ground of snow, over which they lay. Said 
Napoleon, in his bulletin home, after describing the dread- 
ful appearance the field presented, “The spectacle is suffi- 
cient to inspire princes with the love of peace and horror 
of war.” 

I have said little of his conquest of Madrid, because it 
was done without effort. The sudden rising of the popula- 
tion of the city, in which were slaughtered seven hundred 
Frenchmen, was followed by the public execution of forty 
of the mob. Much effort has been made to fix a stain on 
Murat by this execution, and the destruction of some hun- 
dred previously, in the attempt to quell the insurrection, 
by calling it a premeditated massacre. But it was evi- 
dently not so. 

Murat was imprudent, there is no doubt, and acted with 
duplicity, nay, treachery, in all his dealings with the royal 
family of Spain, but also acted under instructions. He 
doubtless hoped to receive the crown of Spain, but Bona- 
parte forced it on his brother Joseph, then King of Naples, 
and put Murat in his place. 

Of his civil administration one cannot say much in 
praise. He was too ignorant for a king, and was worthless 
in the cabinet. The diplomacy of a battle-field he under. 
stood, and the management of 20,000 cavalry was an easier 
thing that the superintendence of a province. Strength 
of resolution, courage, and military skill he was not want- 
ing in, while in the qualities necessary to the administra- 
tion of a government he was utterly deficient. He was 
conscious of his inferiority here, and knew that his im- 
perial brother-in-law, who gazed on him in admiration, 
almost in awe, in the midst of battle, made sport of him 
asa king. These things, together with some unsuccessful 
efforts of his own, exasperated him to such a degree that 
he became sick and irresolute. 

Four years of his life passed away in comparative idle- 
ness, and it was only the extensive preparations of 
Napoleon in 1812 to invade Russia that roused him to be 
his former self. Bonaparte’s treatment of him while 
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occupying his throne at Naples, together with some things 
that transpired in the Russian campaign, conspired to 
embitter Murat’s feelings toward his imperious brother- 
in-law; for his affection, which till that time was un- 
wavering, began then to vacillate. 

It is probable that it had been more than hinted tohim 
by the Emperor that he intended to deprive him of his 
crown. At least, not long after Bonaparte left the wreck 
of the Grand Army in its retreat from Russia in his hands, 
he abandoned his post, and traveled day and night till he 
reached Naples. It is also said by an acquaintance of 
Murat, that Bonaparte, at the birth of the young Duke 
of Parma, announced to the King of Naples, who had come 
to Paris to congratulate him, that he must lay down his 
crown. Murat asked to be allowed to give his reply the 
next morning, but no sooner was he out of the Emperor’s 
presence than he mounted his horse and started for his 
kingdom. He rode night and day till he reached Naples, 
where he immediately set on foot preparations for the de- 
fense of his throne. 

Being summoned anew by a marshal of France, sent to 
him for that purpose, to give up his sceptre, he replied, 
«Go, tell your master to come and take it, and he shall 
find how well sixty thousand men can defend it.” Rather 
than come to open conflict with one of his bravest gen- 
erals he abandoned the project, and let Murat occupy his 
throne. 

If this be true it accounts for the estrangement and 
final desertion of Napoleon by his brother-in-law. Still, 
in Napoleon’s last struggle for his throne on the plains of 
Germany, Murat fought nobly for him, and helped to gain 
the battle of Dresden, and chased Blucher over the Elbe. 
But after the disastrous battle of Leipsic he returned to 
Naples and immediately entered into negotiations with 
the Allied Powers, and this act sullied forever his fame. 

In 1814 he concluded a treaty with Austria, by which 
he was to retain his crown on the condition he would fur- 
nish 30,000 troops for the common cause. Bonaparte 
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eould not at first credit this defection of the husband of 
his sister, and wrote to him twice on the subject. These 
letters show that Murat was playing a double game, and 
endeavoring, in the uncertainty of things, to secure his 
throne. 

In his first letter Napoleon says, “ You are a good sol- 
d’er on the field of battle, but, excepting there, you have 
no vigor and no character. Take advantage of an act of 
treachery, therefore, which I attribute only to fear, in 
order to serve me by useful information. I rely upon 
your intentions, upon your promises. I suppose you are 
one of those who imagine the lion is dead; if such are 
your calculations, they are false. ... The title of king 
has turned your head. It you wish to preserve the power 
behave right and keep your word.” The second com. 
mences, “Sir my brother, I have already communicated. 
to you my opinion of your conduct. Your situation had 
turned your head. My reverses have finished you. You 
have surrounded yourself with men who hate France, and 
who wish to ruin you. What you wrote to me is at vari- 
ance with your actions. I shall, however, see by your be- 
havior at Ancona if your heart be still French, and if you 
yield to necessity alone. Recollect that your kingdom, 
which has cost so much blood and trouble to France, is 
yours only for the benefit of those who gave it you.... 
Remember that I have made you king solely for the in- 
terest of my system.” . 

The truth is, Bonaparte tampered with the affection of 
Murat. The latter had so often yielded to him on points 
where they differed, and had followed him through his 
career with such wondrous devotion, that Napoleon be- 
lieved he could twist him round his finger as he liked, 
and became reckless of his feelings. But he found the 
intrepid soldier could be trifled with too far, and came.to 
his senses barely in time to prevent an utter estrange- 
ment. 

Shortly after, Napoleon abdicated, and was sent to 
Elba. But before the different Allied Powers had decided 
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whether they should allow Murat to retain his throne, 
Europe was thrown into consternation by the announce- 
ment that Bonaparte was again on the shores of France. 
Joachim immediately declared in favor of his brother-in- 
law, and attempted to rouse Italy. But his army deserted 
him, and hastening back to Naples, he threw himself into 
the arms of his wife, exclaiming, “ All is lost, Caroline, 
but my life, and that I have not been able to cast away.” 
Finding himself betrayed on every side, he fled in dis- 
guise to Ischia. Sailing from thence to France, he landed 
at Cannes, and despatched a courier to Fouché, requesting 
him to inform Napoleon of bis arrival. Bonaparte, irritated 
at his former defection, and still more vexed that he had 
precipitated things so in Italy, contrary to his express 
directions, sent back the simple reply, “to remain where 
he was until the Emperor’s pleasure with regard to him 
‘was known.” 

This cold answer threw Murat in a tempest of passion. 
‘He railed against his brother-in-law, loading him with ac- 
cusations, for whom, he said, he lost his throne and his 
kingdom. Wishing, however, to be nearer Paris, he 
started for Lyons, but while changing horses at Aubagne, 
near Marseilles, he was told of the disastrous battle of 
Waterloo. 

Hastening back to Toulon, he lay concealed in a house 
near the city, to await the result of this last overthrow of 
Napoleon. When he was informed of bis abdication, he 
scarcely knew what to do. At first he wished to get to 
Paris, to treat personally with the allied sovereigns for 
his safety. 

Being unable to accomplish his purpose, he thought of 
flying to England, but hesitating to do this also without 
@ promise of protection from that government, he finally, 
through Fouché, obtained permission of the Emperor of 
Austria to settle in his dominions. But while he was 
preparing to set out he was told that a band of men were 
on the way to seize him, in order to get the 40,000 francs 
which the Bourbons had offered for his head; and fled 
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with a single servant toa desolate place on the seashore 
near Toulon. Thither his friends from the city secretly 
visited him, bringing information of the designs respect- 
ing him. 

Resolving at last to proceed to Paris by sea, he engaged 
the captain of a vessel bound to Havre to send a boat at 
night to take him off. But by some strange fatality the 
seamen could not find Murat, nor he the seamen, though 
searching for each other half the night; and the sea be- 
ginning to rise, the boat was compelled to return to the 
ship without him. As the morning broke over the coast, 
the dejected wanderer saw the vessel, with all her sails 
set, standing boldly out to sea. He gazed for awhile on 
the lessening masts, and then fied to the woods, where he 
‘wandered about for two days without rest or food. At 
length, drenched with rain, exhausted and weary, he 
stumbled on a miserable cabin, where he found an old 
woman, who kindly gave him food and shelter. 

He gave himself out as belonging to the garrison at 
Toulon, and he looked worn and haggard enough to be the 
commonest soldier. The white plume was gone, that had 
floated over so many battle-fields, and the dazzling cos- 
tume, that had glanced like a meteor through the cloud 
of war, was exchanged for the soiled garments of an out- 
cast. Noteven his good steed was left, that had borne 
him through so many dangers, and as that tall and majes- 
tic form stooped to enter the low door of the cabin he 
felt how changeful was human fortune. The fields of his 
fame were far away—his throne was gone, and the wife of 
his bosom ignorant of the fate of her lora, 

While he sat at ‘his humble fare, the owner 0% the 
cabin, a soldier belonging to the garrison of Toulon, 
entered, and bade him welcome. But there was some- 
thing about the wanderer’s face that strack him, and at 
length remembering to have seen those features on some 
French coin, he fell on his knees before him, and called 
him King Murat. His wife followed his example. Murat 
was astonished at the discovery ; and then overwhelnjed 
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at the evidence of affection these poor, unknown people 
offered him, he raised them to his bosom, and gave them 
his blessing. Forty thousand francs were no temptation 
to this honest soldier and his wife. 

Here he lay concealed till one night the old woman saw 
lights approaching the cabin, and immediately suspect- 
ing the cause, aroused Murat, and hastening him into the 
garden, thrust him into a hole, and piled him over with 
vine branches. She then returned to the house, and 
arranged the couch from which he had escaped, and be- 
gan. herself to undress for bed, as if nothing had occurred 
to disturb her ordinary household arrangements. In a 
few moments sixty gens d’armes entered, and ransacked 
the house and garden, passing again and again by the 
spot where Murat was concealed. Foiled in their search, 
they at length went away. 

But such a spirit as Murat’s could not long endure this 
mode of existence, and he determined to put to sea. 
Having, through his friends at Toulon, obtained a skiff, 
he, on the night of the 22d of August, with only three 
attendants, boldly pushed his frail boat from the beach, 
and launched ont into the broad Mediterranean, and 
steered for Corsica. 

When about thirty miles from the shore they saw and 
hailed a vessel, but she passed without noticing them. 
The wind now began to rise, and amid the deepening 
gloom was heard the moaning of the sea, as it gathered 
itself for the tempest. The foam-crested waves leaped 
by, deluging the frail skiff, that struggled almost hope- 
lessly with the perils that environed it. 

The haughty chieftain saw dangers gathering round 
him that no charge of cavalry could scatter, but he sat 
and looked out on the rising deep with the same com- 
posure he so often had sat on his gallant steed, when the 
artillery was mowing down everything at his side. At 
length the post-office packet-vessel for Corsica was seen 
advancing towards them. Scareely had Murat and his 
three faithful followers stepped aboard of if before the 
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frail skiff sunk to the bottom. It would have been better 
for him had it sunk sooner. 

He landed at Corsica in the disguise of a common 
soldier. The mayor of the Commune of Bastia, the port 
where the vessel anchored, seeing a man at his door, with 
a black silk bonnet over his brows, his beard neglected, 
and coarsely clad, was about to question him, when he 
looked up; and “judge of my astonishment,” says the 
mayor, “when I discovered that this was Joachim, the 
splendid King of Naples! I uttered a cry, and feil on 
my knees.” Yes, this was Murat—the plume exchanged 
for the'old silk bonnet, and the gold brocade for the 
coarse gaiters of a common soldier. 

The Corsicans received him with enthusiasm, and as he 
entered Ajaccio the troops on the ramparts and the 
populace greeted him with deafening cheers. But this 
last shadow of his old glory consummated his ruin. It 
brought back to his memory the shouts that were wont 
to rend Naples when he returned from the army to his 
kingdom, loaded with honors and heralded by great 
deeds. In the enthusiasm of the moment he resolved to 
return to Naples, and make another stand for his throne. 
At this critical period the passports of the Emperor of 
Austria arrived. Murat was promised a safe passage into 
Austria, and an unmolested residence in any city of 
Bohemia, with the title of Count, if he, in return, would 
renounce the throne of Naples, and live in obedience to 
the laws. Disdaining the condition he would a few 
weeks before have gladly accepted, he madly resolved to 
re-enter his kingdom, 

With two hundred and fifty recruits and a few small 
vessels he sailed for his dominions. The little fleet, beat 
back by adverse winds, that seemed rebuking the rash 
attempt, did not arrive in sight of Calabria till the sixth 
of October, or eight days after his embarkation. On that 
very night a storm scattered the vessels, and when the 
morning broke Murat’s bark was the only one seen stand- 
jng in for land. Two others at length joined him, but 
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that night one of the captains deserted him and returned 
with fifty of his best soldiers to Corsica. 

His remaining followers, seeing that this desertion 
rendered their cause hopeless, besought him to abandon 
his project and sail for Trieste, and accept the terms of 
Austria. He consented, and throwing the proclamations 
he had designed for the Neapolitans into the sea, ordered 
the captain to steer for the Adriatic. He refused, on the 
ground that he was not sufficiently provisioned for so 
long a voyage. He promised, however, to obtain stores 
at Pizzo, but refused to go on shore without the Austrian 
passports, which Murat still had in his possession, to use 
in case of need. 

This irritated Murat to such a degree that he resolved 
to go ashore himself, and ordering his officers to dress in 
full uniform, they approached Pizzo. His officers wished 
to land first, to feel the pulse of the people, but Murat, 
with his accustomed chivalric feeling, stopped them, and 
with the exclamation, “I must be the first on shore!” 
sprang to land, followed by twenty-eight soldiers and 
three domestics. Some few mariners cried out, “Long live 
King Joachim!” and Murat advanced to the principal 
square of the town, where the soldiers were exercising, 
while his followers unfurled his standard, and shouted, 
“Joachim forever!” but the soldiers made no response. 
Had Murat been less infatuated, this would have suf- 
ficed to convince him of the hopelessness of his cause. 
He pressed on, however, to Monte Leone, the capital of 
the province, but had not gone far before he found him- 
self pursued by a large company of gens d‘armes. Hop- 
ing to subdue them by his presence, he turned towards 
them and addressed them. The only answer he received. 
was a volley of musketry. 

Forbidding his followers to return the fire, with the 
declaration that his landing should not cost the blood of 
one of his people, he turned to flee to the shore. Leap- 
ing from rock to rock and crag to crag, while the bullets 
whistled about him, he at length reached the beach, when, 
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lo! the vessel that landed him had disappeared. The in. 
famous captain had purposely left him to perish. A fish. 
ing-boat lay on the sand, and Murat sprang against it to 
shove it off, but it was fast. His few followers now came 
up, but before the boat could be launched they were sur- 
rounded by the bloodthirsty populace. 

Seeing it was all over, Murat advanced towards them, 
and holding out his sword, said, “People of Pizzo! take 
this sword, which has been so often drawn at the head of 
armies, but spare the lives of the brave men with me.” 
But they heeded him not, and kept up a rapid discharge 
of nusketry ; and though every bullet was aimed at Murat, 
not one touched him, while almost every man by his 
side was shot down. 

Being at length seized, he was hurried away to prison. 
Soon after an order came from Naples to have him 
tried on the spot. One adjutant-general, one colonel, two 
Hieutenant-colonels, and the same number of captains and 
lieutenants, constituted the commission to try a king. 
Murat refused to appear before such a tribunal, and dis- 
dained to make any defense. 

During the trial he conversed in prison with his friends 
in a manner worthy of his great reputation. He exhib- 
ited a, loftiness of thought and character that surprised 
even his friends that had known him longest. Once after 
a pause in conversation, he said: “Both in the court and 
camp the national welfare has been my sole object. I 
have used the public revenues for the public service alone. 
I did nothing for myself, and now at my death I have 
no wealth but my actions. They are all my glory and 
my consolation.” After talking in this strain for some 
time the door opened and one of the commissioners en- 
tered and read the sentence. Murat showed no agitation, 
but immediately sat down and wrote to his wife the fol- 
lowing letter : 


“My pmar Canons: My last hour has arrived; in a 
few moments more I shail have ceased to live—in a few 
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moments more you will have no husband. Never forget 
me; my life has beet stained by no injustice. Farewell, 
my Achille; farewell my Letitia; farewell, my Lucien; 
farewell, my Louise. I leave you without kingdom or 
fortune ; in the midst of the multitude of my enemies 
‘Be always united ; prove yourselves superior to misfor- 
tune; remember what you are and what you have been, 
and God will bless you. Do not reproach my memory. 
Believe that my greatest suffering in my last moments is 
dying far from my children. Receive your father’s bless- 
ing ; receive my embraces and my tears. 

«Keep always present to you the memory of your un- 
fortunate father. 

“Joacamrt NaroLEon. 
« Pizzo, 18th October, 1815.” 


Having then enclosed some locks of his hair to his wife, 
and given his watch to his faithful valet, Amand, he walked 
out to the place of execution. His tall form was drawn 
up to its loftiest height, and that piercing blue eye, that 
had flashed so brightly over more than a hundred battle- 
fields, was now calmly turned on the soldiers who were 
to fire on him. Not a breath of agitation disturbed the 
perfect composure of his face, and when all was ready he 
kissed a cornelian he held in his hand, on which was cut 
the head of his wife, and then fixing his eyes steadily 
upon it, said, “ Save my face, aim at my heart!” A volley 
of musketry answered, and Murat was no more. 

He had fought two hundred battles, and exposed him- 
self to death more frequently than any other officer in 
Napoleon’s army. By his white plume and gorgeous cos- 
tume a constant mark for the enemy's bullets, he not- 
withstanding always plunged into the thickest dangers, 
and it seems almost a miracle that he escaped death. 
His self-composure was wonderful, especially when we 
remember what a creature of impulse he was. In the 
most appalling dangers, under the fire of the most terrific 
battery, all alone amid his dead followers, while the bul- 
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leta were pfercing his uniform and whistling in an inces- 
sant shower around his head, he would sit on his steed 
and watch every discharge with the coolness of an iron 
statue. A lofty feeling in the hour of peril bore him 
above all fear, and through clouds of smoke and the roar 
of five hundred cannon he would detect at a glance the 
weak point of the enemy, and charge like fire upon it. 

As & general he failed frequently, as has been remarked, 
from yielding his judgment to his impulses. Asa man 
and king he did the same thing, and hence wa» generous 
to a fault, and liberal and indulgent to his people. But 
his want of education in early life rendered him unfit for 
a statesman. Yet his impulses, had they been less 
strong, would not have made him the officer he was. 

His cavalry was the terror of Europe. Besides, in 
obeying his generous feelings, he performed many of 
those deeds of heroism-—exposing his life for others, and 
sacrificing everything he had to render those happy 
arvund him which make us love his character. 

He was romantic even till his death, and lived in an 
atmosphere of his own creation. But, unlike Ney, he 
‘was ashamed of his low origin, and took every method 
to conceal it. He loved his wife and children and country 
with the most devoted affection. His life was the 
strangest romance ever written, and hig ignominious 
death is an everlasting blot on Ferdinand’s character. 

That the moral character of Murat could not be very 
correct according to our standard is evident from the fact 
that his life was spent in the camp. The only way to 
judge of such a man is to balance his actions, and see 
whether the good or evil preponderate. 

But whatever his faults were, it will be a long time be- 
fore the world will see another such man. 
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His Early Life—Character—Siege and Capture of Dantzie—Cam- 
paign in the Tyrol—Bloody Combat inan Alpine Gorge—His 
Death—Ignorance of his Wife—Her Generosity. 


Ir was not my intention to speak of those four marshals 
whose appointments were designed as honorary by Napo- 
leon, but Lefebvre continued in active life to the close 
of the war, and hence belongs to the history of the Empire. 
Old age did not drive him into repose, and he battled 
bravely for freedom and for France till Paris capitulated. 
Though nearly fifty years of age when created Marshal, 
having fought for the republic on the Rhine and in Ger- 
many, he did not retire on his honors, but followed Napo- 
Jeon through his wonderful career, and, though verging 
on sixty, survived even the terrible Russian campaign. 

Francois Joseph Lefebvre was born at Ruffach, in the 
department of the Upper Rhine, Oct. 25, 1755. His 
parents were poor, ignorant, and belonged to the humblest 
rank of citizens. They were unable to give their son 
even a common education, but they instilled in his mind 
principles of honesty and incorruptible integrity, from 
which he never departed. 

A youth of eighteen, he enlisted aga private in the 
Guards, but did not reach even the rank of a sergeant till 
thirty-three years of age. At thirty-seven he found 
himself captain of the light infantry, and in the midst of 
the French Revolution. He was in Paris during those 
terrible scenes, amid which the Bourbon throne went 
down, and though a good republican, was twice wounded in 
endeavoring to shield the King from popular violence. 

In 1798, war being declared, Lefebvre’s promotion be- 
came rapid, for in a few months he went up to adjutant. 
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general, general of brigade, and general of division. 
Under the first republican generals, Hoche, Jourdan, 
Moreau, and Pichegru, he fought with a bravery that 
showed him worthy of his command. 

At the terrible battle of Fleurus he covered his di. 
vision with glory, and at Stockach, where one of the 
fiercest actions that had occurred during the war took 
place, he proved himself worthy to fight beside St. Cyr 
and Soult, who that day performed prodigies of valor. 
Amid the most wasting fire, he, with eight thousand men, 
withstood hour after hour the onset of thirty thousand 
Austrians, holding his men by his example and personal 
exposure to the shock as if they had been walls of iron, 
until at length he was borne severely wounded from the 
field. 

Fighting for liberty and his country, he continued his 
career of glory till Napoleon’s return from Egypt; and on 
the 18th Brumaire helped to place him in the Consular seat. 
He commanded the guards of the Ancients and Council of 
Five Hundred, and was supposed to be in favor of the 
Directory, and he undoubtedly was. But it was of the 
utmost importance to Napoleon that the commander of 
the guards of the legislative bodies should operate with 
him in his bold attempt to overthrow the government, 
and so the night before, at midnight, he sent an aide-de- 
camp to Lefebvre, requesting the latter to call on him at 
six o’clock in the morning. 

In the morning early all was in commotion. The 
cavalry went pouring along the streets, and distinguished. 
generals were seen hastening in full uniform to the Rue 
Chautereine. Lefebvre, as he was’ passing along .in com- 
pliance with Bonaparte’s invitation, was surprised to 
find his troops in motion without his orders, and asked 
Colonel Sebastiani what it meant. Without answering 
him, the latter told him to go to Bonaparte. 

The old veteran marched into the presence of the 
general-in-chief with a cloud on his brow, but the latter 
turning to him, said, “Well, Lefebvre; you, one of the 
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pillars of the republic, will you suffer it to perish in the 
hands of these layers? Join me and assist me to save 
it.” As he was about to depart, Napoleon stopped him. 
and offering him a beautiful sword, said, «Here is a sabre 
which I wore at the Pyramids; I give it to you as a token 
of my esteem and confidence.” « Yes,” replied Lefebvre, 
now fairly brought over by the confidence and gen- 
erosity of Napoleon, “let us throw the lawyers into the 
river.” During all that stormy day and the next he 
was faithful to his new master. 

In 1604 he was made Marshal of the Empire, and went 
through the campaigns of 1805 and 1806 with honor, and 
fought on foot at the head of the Guards at Jena. In 
1807 he invested Dantzie and took it, and in 1808 was 
placed over the fourth corps of the army in Spain. He 
fought and won the battle of Durango, but though he 
gained the victory, his conduct displeased Napoleon, as 
it opened the campaign before his plans were all matured. 
In 1809 he is found bravely fighting at Landshut and 
Eckmuhl and Wagram, and soon after struggling heroic- 
ally amid the mountain passes of the Tyrol. 

He commanded the Old Guard in the Russian campaign, 
and though approaching his threescore years, bravely met 
the wintry storm, and hunger and cold, and with the 
remnant of his devoted followers closed sternly around 
the Emperor, stemming the tide to the last. 

In the campaigns that followed, the old veteran, still un- 
subdued, marched at the head of his columns, and in the 
last struggle of Napoleon for his empire defended the soil 
of his native land inch by inch, and led his children (as 
he was wont to call his soldiers) into battle at Mont- 
mnirail, Arcis-sur-Aube, and Champ Aubert. Wherever 
the soldiers saw those gray locks streaming they would 
follow, if into certain death. In almost the last battle he 
ever fought he had a horse shot under him. 

After Napoleon’s abdication, Louis made him Peer of 
France and Knight of St. Louis. When the Emperor re- 
turned from Elba, Lefebvre gave in his adhesion, and 
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accepted a seat in the Chamber of Peers. He remained 
inactive, however, during the short struggle that followed. 
At the second restoration he was deprived of his honors 
and rank for a while, but the next year he received again 
nis marshal’s truncheon, and three years afterward his 
Jeat in the Chamber of Peers. This was in 1819, and, on 
the occasion of his taking his seat, Marshal Suchet pro- 
nounced a eulogium on the brave old soldier, now sixty- 
four years of age. 

Lefebvre was one of those few characters that circum- 
stances never change. Simple in his manners, rank and 
honors brought no extravagance in dress or appearance. 
Honest and frugal in his youth, he never practiced extor- 
tion when in power, or retained the wealth that fortune 
flung into his hands. 

Of incorruptible integrity, no temptations could shake 
his truth, or provoke an ignoble action. Generous to a 
fault, he was weak only when his gratitude or affection 
was assailed. Born in poverty, and of humble parentage, 
he passed through the horrors of the Revolution, the cor- 
ruptions of the camp, and a long military life, and finally 
became Duke of Dantzic and Marshal of the Empire, 
without losing any of his simplicity of character or love 
of virtue. 

A child of nature, he was never ashamed of his parent- 
age. He owed nothing to education, but all to himself. 
He had not the genius of many, of the other marshals, 
but he possessed in its place a well-balanced mind and 
strong common sense. He affected neither sumptuous- 
ness of living nor brilliancy of style. There was the 

_ same simplicity and naiveté in his language when Marshal 
of the Empire, as when a private in the Guards. He 
seemed utterly unconscious of the petty ambitions and 
rivalries that disturbed the happiness of others, and 
moved straight forward in the path of duty, without any 
concern. for himself. 

Hig disinterestedness was proverbial, and the needy 
never left his door empty-handed. The tear of a poor 
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soldier moved him more than the baubles of rank or fame; 
and it is the greatest eulogium that can be passed upon 
him when it is said that, amid all the changes and turbu- 
lent scenes and temptations he passed through, he never 
lost his heart. 

His soldiers worshiped him, and no wonder. Not one 
of them ever asked his help in vain, and his fatherlr 
treatment of all bound him to them with cords of iron 
In the latter part of his career, they were more anxious 
for his life in battle than for their own, and whenever a 
desperate charge was to be made, they besought him to 
retire. 

In early life he married a servant-girl, similar in char- 
acter to himself. Honest, affectionate, disinterested, 
truthful, and simple, she never changed with her change 
of rank, and was as plain-spoken and good-hearted when 
duchess as when a servant-girl. Like her husband, she 
appreciated excellence of character alone, and seemed 
utterly unconscious that rank gave any claim to respect. 
Lefebvre loved her to the last, and cared no more than 
she for the jokes her ignorance of etiquette and good 
language gave rise to in the gay circles of Paris. 

Lefebvre was bravery itself. The most impulsive man 
in the army would not face death with more composure 
than he. Through the blaze of artillery, the close fire of 
musketry, and on the point of the bayonet, he would 
move with unflinching firmness. 

He could not carry his soldiers so far as a more im- 
petuous man would have done, but he would hold them 
in their place as long. Still, when thoroughly aroused, 
he was a terrible man in battle, and moved among its 
chaos and carnage with fearful energy and strength. He 
was also an excellent tactician on the field, and would 
bring his men into position with admirable order. 

His coolness was not so much the steadiness of a 
determined man as the composure of one perfectly un- 
conscious of surrounding danger. This gave to his man- 
ner a quietness in executing a dangerous movement, or 
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making o desperate assault, that robbed it, in the view of 
the soldier, of half its power to injure. This peculiarity 
inereased with years. He was more impetuous in youth, 
but age and long familiarity with danger made a battle 
like a common occurrence to him, and he viewed it 
apparently with as much sang froid as he would an or- 
dinary review. 

He loved his country with devotion, and those who see 
nothing but fierce fighters in Napoleon’s marshals would 
do well to take a lesson of patriotism and disinterestedness 
from Lefebvre. Though giving his youth, manhood, and 
old age, all to the service of France, he was so poor that 
he could not send his son to college. 

After the peace of 1799, he was without the means of 
subsistence, and wrote thus tothe Directory: “The defin- 
itive conclusion of peace enables the country to dis- 
pense with my services. I beg you to grant me a pen- 
sion, that I may live in comfort. I want neither carriage 
nor horses, I wish only for bread. You know my services 
as well as Ido. I shall not reckon up my victories, and 
I have no defeats to count.” Noble man! after pouring 
out his blood like water for his country, the only return 
he asked was simply bread. 

But, during Bonaparte’s career, he exhibited nowhere, 
perhaps, his great qualities as a commander, and the 
steadiness with which he prosecuted his plans, amid the 
most discouraging circumstances, more than in. the 


SIEGE OF DANTZIC. 


Before the battle of Eylau, Lefebvre had mance some 
progress toward reducing this town, but that great con- 
flict had suspended for a while his operations. But wfver 
the battle he was again sent to invest it with twenty- 
seven thousand soldiers, of whom but twenty thousand 
were effective troops. 

Dantzic, which in the last unholy partition of Poland, 
had been given to Prussiag was an important place, not 
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only as a fortress, into which the enemy could at any 
time threw a large army, but situated as it was at the 
mouth of the Vistula, was the great commercial depot of 
all Poland. 

At the time Lefebvre invested it, it was surrounded by 
a firm rampart and a deep ditch filled with water, strong 
palisades, and all the outworks necessary for its defense. 
Added toall this, the ground around was marshy and soft, 
impeding all the operations of a besieging army, while the 
inhabitants, by opening the sluices of the Vistula, could 
at any time deluge two-thirds of the entire flat that sur- 
rounded the city with water, till the walls of the town 
became a mere island in a lake several miles broad. 

Seventeen thousand Russian and Prussian soldiers gar- 
risoned the place, who, with the armed inhabitants, 
could present double the force Lefebvre could bring to 
the assault. To complete this formidable defense, nine 
hundred cannon stood ready to open their thunder on the 
daring enemy that should presume to approach the ram- 


parts. 

From this statement it will be seen that it was no ordi- 
nary task Lefebvre had given him ; and it was no ordinary 
energy and skill he brought to its fulfilment. He sat 
down before the city the middle of February, and marched 
his victorious army into it the latter part of May. For 
more than three months he struggled against the most 
overwhelming obstacles, and exhibited a tenacity of pur- 
pose, a personal bravery and greatness of resource, which 
stamp him the great general. 

After a fierce combat, he cleared the narrow strip of 
Jand called the Peninsula of Nehrung, and completed the 
investment of the town on one side. The siege was fairly 
commenced by an attack on the fort of Hagelsberg, which 
stood on a little eminence outside the walls. Its elevation 
prevented it from being inundated, so that approaches to 
it could be made. 

After several weeks’ incessant toil, and amid desperate 
sorties from the garrison, the second parallel was finished, 
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and nearly sixty cannon and mortars together opened 
their fire within twenty-two rods of the walls. This tre- 
mendous battery, as if on purpose to add terror to the 
scene, commenced its thunder at night. 

Night and day the earth groaned under. its heavy and 
constant explosions, while the cannon of the besieged an- 
swered it till it was one succession of deafening thunder- 
claps over the city, and it shook and trembled on its 
strong foundations. Amid storms of sleet and hail—in 
the full blaze of the noonday sun—at solemn twilight 
and at deep midnight—without cessation or relief, for an 
entire week, that voleano thundered on, driving sleep from 
the alarmed inhabitants, while the bombs hissed and 
blazed above their dwellings and fell in their midst, and 
the heavy shot came crashing into their apartments, and 
the ery of “fire” rung through every street. 

Nothing can be more terrible than this incessant play 
of heavy cannon ona town. During this week, Lefebvre 
worked his guns with a rapidity and skill that threatened 
to leave not one stone upon another. The only inter- 
mission to the fire was when the garrison made some des- 
perate sortie on the batteries, when the musketry and the 
bayonet took the place of cannon. 

But this tremendous cannonade produced. but little ef; 
fect on the ramparts, for they were covered with earth, 
which broke the force of the balls, and Lefebvre, finding 
that he could not make a breach for the assaulting com- 
panies, commenced sapping the place. He ran mines 
under the walls, but the besieged countermined, and thus 
week after week wore away before any serious demon- 
stration could be made. 

But the mines at length being completed, so as to render 
the defense of the place much longer hopeless, and the 
garrison not being strong enough to cut its way through 
Lefebvre’s army, the Emperor Alexander determined to 
relieve it by a combined attack both by sea and land. 

His arrangements were kept secret from the enemy, 
and in order to prevent reenforcements being sent to 
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Lefebvre, a feigned attack was to be made on the other 
portions of the army more remote at the same time. 
Oudinot and Lannes, with their strong corps, were sta- 
tioned so as to prevent the Russians from interrupting 
the operations of the besiegers, while they also formed the 
rear-guard of the army. 

The Russian emperor had arranged everything skilfully, 
and the storm that was ready to burst on Lefebvre 
threatened to destroy him utterly. But some little delay 
in the arrival of a Swedish man-of-war enabled Napoleon 
to get wind of the intended attack, and immediately per- 
ceiving the imminent danger to which his marshal was 
exposed, he ordered Lannes and Oudinot to advance to his 
help. They came not a moment too soon; for, on the 15th 
of May, the enemy were seen to issue in formidable num- 
bers from the trenches and march swiftly on Lefebvre’s 
fortifications, which they swept with irresistible fury. 

But, while the shouts of victory were still ringing, 
Lannes, at the head of the brave grenadiers of Oudinot, 
moved sternly to the assault. The intrenchments were 
carried, and the Russians driven back. Rallying again, 
however, they returned to the attack with such impetu- 
osity that the French were again driven out, and Oudinot’s 
horse being shot under him, he fell upon Marshal Lannes, 
and the two chieftains after that fought on foot, side by 
side, leading the repeated charges till the Russians were 
compelled to retire into the city. 

This settled the fate of Dantzic, but for more than a 
week the resistance was kept up. Several sorties were 
made by the garrison, one of which was successful, and 
a redoubt was carried of great importance to the French. 
No sooner did Lefebvre see his troops flying before the 
enemy, than he puthimself at the head of his brave grena- 
diers, saying, “Now for our turn, my children,” and 
moved intrepidly to the assault. But the redoubt was 
fiercely contested, and so deadly was the fire to which he 
was exposed, that the bullets ratiJed like hailstones around 
him. 
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Fearing for their beloved chief, and forgetful of all 
danger to themselves, those grenadiers—his “children,” 
as he termed. them—closed darkly around to form a ram- 
part with their bodies. But the old veteran pushed them 
affectionately one side, saying, “No, no, let me fight as 
you do,” and marching straight through the storm, swept 
over the redoubt, carrying everything before him. Those 
“children ” would have died every one in his footsteps 
before they would have left the side of Lefebvre. 

Resistance at length became useless, and on the 24th 
the place capitulated. Lefebvre, with a generosity and 
nobleness of heart that always characterized him, delayed 
entering the town in order to send to Oudinot and Lannes, 
who had so bravely succored him on the 15th, requesting 
them to be present at the capitulation, and share the honor 
of entering the city. But with equal nobleness those brave 
generals refused to pluck one laurel from the head of the 
old veteran, and repassed the Vistula on purpose to com- 
pel him to enter the city alone and receive all the glory. 

Four days efter the capitulation, Napoleon conferred on 
him the title of Duke of Dantzic, and never was an honor 
more worthily bestowed. 

But two years after this, he was destined to count at 
least one defeat among his victories. After the battle of 
‘Wagram, and during the armistice that followed, Napoleon 
sent him, as before remarked, into the Tyrol, to quell the 
inhabitants that had taken up arms with Austria. 


CAMPAIGN IN THE TYROL. 


‘With 30,000 men he marched on Innspruck, the Tyrolese 
capital, while 10,000 more advanced from the northern 
side. The armies met at Innspruck, and to all appearance 
the war was terminated. The Archduke John issued 
proclamations, informing the people that peace was estab- 
lished, and recommended submission. But these brave 
mountaingers determined to carry on the war in their own 
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strength, and letting the Austrian army depart without a 
murmur, began to assemble on all their hills to defend 
their country ; and on the 4th of August fell on the ad- 
vance guard of Lefebvre, who was leading his army down 
the southern side of the Brenner mountains, along the 
banks of the Eisach torrent. He was pushing for a bridge 
below, the entrance to which was through a deep and dark 
defile made by the overhunging cliffs. 

The forest around was silent, and not a living man was 
seen, to excite any fear of an attack, and the army marched 
boldly into the mountain gorge. The green fir-trees stood 
silent in the summer air; and the huge cliffs, that, with 
their ragged fronts, rent here and there the leafy curtain 
that fell down the face of the mountain, stood motionless 
as ever. But no sooner had the head of the army moved 
partly through the defile, than the whole breast of the 
mountain was covered with smoke, as the rapid volleys of 
sharpshooters sent death amid the ranks. 

Not an enemy was visible, and yet the ranks melted 
like wax before the deadly aim of these mountaineers. 
The affrighted column stopped, uncertain whether to ad- 
‘vance or recede, when the Tyrolese rushed from their 
ambuscade, and with their thrilling war shouts rolled, 
like one of their own mountain torrents, on the foe, and 
pouring themselves through the confused ranks fought 
hand to hand with the soldiers. Lefebvre, however, hur- 
ried up other troops, who moved with the stern front of 
disciplined bravery through the confusion, rolling the dis- 
ordered mountaineers from the sides of their close column, 
as a strong ship cleaves the waves. 

The Tyrolese were routed, and the column, now re- 
lieved, pushed on through the defile. All was still again 
in the hush of death, and the mountain seemed to have 
swallowed up the enemy, when suddenly some loose stones 
came rolling down the steep, frightening the horsemen in 
front. The officers had scareely turned their eyes up the 
eliffs to see what this new movement betokened, when 
the rapid blows of axes were heard, and several immense 
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fir-trees began to wave to and fro above them as if swept 
by a sudden wind. This was succeeded by a crackling 
sound, and the next moment the huge trunks pitched 
heavily forward, and fell headlong down the mountain 
followed by avalanches of rocks, earth, and logs, which 
crushed. with the sound of thunder on the column, bury- 
1ag whole squadrons in one wild grave. 

This immense mass of rubbish had been piled around 
the trees, which were then cut nearly asunder, so that a 
few blows of the axe, with the pressure behind, would 
overthrow them and send the whole of it down the steep. 
So awful was the shock, and so sudden the death, that 
the column, broken through and shattered into fragments, 
again halted, and amid the deep silence that followed, was 
heard distinctly the roar of the Eisach through the forest 
as it poured its turbulent flood down the mountain. 

The silence, however, was but momentary—the Tyro- 
lese immediately opened a destructive fire, but the intrepid 
column moved steadily forward—those behind mount- 
ing over the heaps of ruins that piled above their buried 
comrades—and reached the bridge. But alas! it was on 
fire and the crackling, blazing timbers were rapidly fall- 
ing, one after another, into the waters below. A bold 
Bavarian spurred forward, and rushed in a gallop on the 
flaming arch—the smoke covered him from sight, and the 
next moment both horse and rider were seen falling to- 
gether through the blackened and broken timbers into the 
torrent that swept fiercely beneath. The bridge was des- 
troyed, and the two armies separated by an impassable 
gulf. 
Soon after, Lefebvre attempted to lead his army over 
the Brenner, into the Italian Tyrol. It was twenty miles 
to the top of the pass, and up this steep ascent the 
marshal was compelled to lead his 20,000 men. 

After the most wasting toil, he had succeeded in carry- 
ing his army part way up the heights, when from every 
cliff, and hollow, and tree, a sudden rapid fire opened on 
his men. Unable to maneuver on the steep ascent, and 
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his cannon being almost useless, he saw at once the peril 
of his position. Without any field on which to deploy 
his men—without room for his cavalry, or even footing 
for a single division to maneuver, he was compelled to 
trust solely to the almost useless fire of hisinfantry. The 
enemy being half concealed, the bullets of the French only 
rattled against the cliffs or buried themselves harmlessly 
in the trunks of trees, while their own ranks, crowded 
together in the narrow path, presented an unerring mark 
to the Tyrolese sharpshooters. 

Lefebvre struggled bravely to carry his men through 
this wasting fire, and his troops sustained, for some time, 
the unequal contest; but no soldiers will long contend in 
such a useless struggle, and the head of the column began 
to give way, and settle heavily back upon the army be- 
low. For a moment, the mighty mass balanced along the 
steep, and then, like a loosened cliff, broke headlong down 
the mountain, rolling horses and cannon, cavalry and in- 
fantry, in irretrievable confusion tothe bottom. Lefebvre, 
borne back in the refluent tide, narrowly escaped being 
made a prisoner; and the next night, disguised as a com- 
mon trooper, entered again Innspruck. 

The next day, a general battle took place before the 
town. It opened at six in the morning, and ended at 
midnight. All day long did Lefebvre manfully maintain 
his ground, and roll back the hardy mountaineers from 
the shock; and when darkness curtained in the mountain 
valley, it was one broad blaze of light over the struggling 
hosts, and the Alpine heights shook to the incessant thun- 
der of cannon. Butat midnight the French were com- 
pelled to give way, and fall back into the town. 

Lefebvre lost 6,000 men in this bloody struggle, and im- 
mediately evacuated Innspruck, and, marching out of the 
Tyrolese territory, finally collected the fragments of his 
army at Salzburg. 

Bonaparte, however, sending reenforcements, Tyrol was 
again invaded, and after some hard fighting conquered. 

For six years after this he continued in active service, 
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and, as before mentioned, finished his honorable and glo- 
rious career by fighting bravely beside Napoleon, in his 
last struggle for France and his empire. 

He died in Paris, September 14, 1820, at the age of 
sixty-five. He left no children and but little property. 
His wife, who was devotedly attached to him, wished to 
raise 2 monument over his grave, and having no money 
with which to defray the expenses, with a nobleness of 
heart that always characterized her, sold all her jewels 
for that purpose, and reared the present splendid sarcoph- 
agus of white marble, which stands in Pére la Chaise. 
On it is inscribed—* Soldat, Maréchal duc de Danizich, 
pair de France: Fleurus, Avant-Garde, Passage du 
BRhin, Altenkirchen, Dantzick, Monimiratl”—names which 
recall the fields of his fame, and many a hard-fought bat- 
tle, where the sleeping hero once poured out his blood for 
France. 

Though Duchess of Danizic, his wife was utterly un- 
fitted, by her education, for the refined circles of Paris. 
Plain, direct, blunt, and honest, like her husband, she, by 
her frank, fearless manner of expressing herself, com- 
mitted many blunders, which for a time made her the 
joke of the drawing-rooms of the French capital. In 
Paris, moral worth is at such a discount, that the good 
heart, generosity, and kindness of the ignorant duchess 
went for nothing. She might have broken the rules of 
morality every day without exciting a remark, but to vio- 
late the laws of etiquette, and exhibit ignorance of the 
conventional forms of the society in which she moved, 
‘was an unpardonable offense. She could have possessed 
a doubtful reputation as a wife without injury, but igno- 
rance made her the jest of the elegant. 

Calling one day with Madame Lannes on the Empress 
Josephine, word was returned that her Majesty would see 
noone. “What! what!” said she, “not see anyone? 
Tell her that it is Lefebvre’s wife and Ja celle & Lannes,”— 
meaning to say, Lefebvre’s wife and the wife of Lannes. 
But the Parisians, following the pronunciation instead of 
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wife and la selle & Pane.” 

But notwithstanding her ignorance of etiquette, she was 
not destitute of true delicacy of feeling. Generous to a 
fault, she seemed to love all soldiers for her husband’s sake, 
and a poor officer especially called forth her sympathy. 
Hearing once that an old emigrant officer had returned to 
Paris poor, she went to the Marchioness of Valady, in 
whose house she served as a domestic when Lefebvre was 
private in the Guards, and said with her usual bluntness, 
but no less truth, « How little generosity there is among 
you folks of quality! We who have risen from the ranks 
know our duty better. We have just heard that M——, 
one of our old officers, has returned from emigration, and 
is starving from want. Now we were fearful of offend- 
ing him by offering him assistance, but it is quite differ- 
ent with you. A kind act on your part will be grateful 
to hima, so pray give him this as coming from yourself,” 
handing her as she spoke a hundred louis. This delicate 
act of generosity shows a heart that is pure gold, and 
outweighs all the external accomplishments with which 
she could be invested. Such a heart could appreciate 
the upright and truthful character of Lefebvre, and was 
worthy the confidence and affection of the brave old 
soldier. 

aI 
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No one can visit Genoa without being reminded of the 
history of Massena. The heights around the city in which 
he struggled—the crippled and deformed beings that 
meet one at every turn, pointed to as the results of the 
fearful famine he brought on the inhabitants, when be- 
sieged by sea and land he obstinately refused to sur- 
render—are constant mementoes of that iron-hearted 
man. 

Andrea, Massena’s birthplace was only a hundred miles 
from Genoa. He was born at Nice on the 6th of May, 
1758, and while still an infant, he was left an orphan in 
the world. Growing up without parental care, his edu- 
cation was neglected, and he was left to the mercy of 
almost any impulse that might move him. An uncle, 
captain of an ordinary merchant vessel, took him to sea 
with him while yet mere boy. Butafter having made 
two voyages, the young Andrea, then only seventeen 
years of age, enlisted as private soldier in the royal 
Italian regiment, in which another uncle ranked as cap- 
tain. 

This service seemed more fitted to his tastes, and he 
performed its duties with such regularity and care that 
he was soon made corporal. Long after, when scarred 
with his many battles, and standing on the highest pin- 
nacle of military fame—Marshal of France and Duke of 
Rivoli—he frequently spoke of this first promotion as 
affording him more happinegs than all the after-honors 
that were heaped upon him. From this he went up 
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(gradually enough, it is true) to sergeant, and, finally, 
adjutant, where he stopped. 

Unable by the most strenuous exertions and unimpeach- 
able fidelity to reach the rank of under-lieutenant, he at 
length, after fourteen years’ service, left the army in in- 
dignation, and, marrying the daughter of a shop-keeper 
settled downin Nice. Here he doubtless would have re- 

vmained and died a common man, but for the outbreak of 
the Revolution. Massena, like those other stern-hearted 
men who afterward shook Europe so, heard the call for 
brave and daring spirits, and immediately re-entered the 
army. At the ageof thirty-five he found himself general 
of division, and had acquired in the Army of Italy, where 
he served, the reputation of a man of great courage and 
skill. 

He was present at Montenotte, Millesimo, Arcol, Lodi, 
and through all that brilliant campaign of Napoleon in 
1796, in Tialy. He did not long escape the eye of the 
young Corsican who was astonishing Europe by his 
victories, and he soon began to look upon him as he did 
upon Ney, Lannes, and Murat. He once said to him dur- 
ing this campaign: “ Your corps is stronger than that of 
any other general; you, yourself, are equivalent to six 
thousand men.”’ When peace was concluded with Austria, 
he was chosen to convey the ratification of it to the 
Directory, which received him in the most flattering man- 
ner. 

While Bonaparte was in Egypt, Massena commanded 
the army on the eastern frontiers of France, and after the 
return of the former, was intrusted with the defense of 
Genoa, invested by the Austrians and blockaded by the 
English. The next two or three years were passed in 
Paris or Ruel in comparative idleness. He bought the 
magnificent chateau of Richelieu at the latter place, and 
scarce ever appeared at court, 

He was a strong republican, and disliked the pqmp 
and show the First Consul began to gather around him. 
Bonaparte was aware of this, but still he felthe conid not 
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do without him, and so, when made emperor in 1804, he 
created him Marshal of France. 

The next year the defence of Italy was intrusted to 
him, and at Verona, and afterward at Caldiero, he beat 
and completely routed the Archduke Charles and drove 
him out of the country. The year following this, he 
commanded the army that accompanied Joseph Bonaparte 
to Naples, and by the successful siege of Gaeta fixed the 
new King firmly on his throne. 

These were years of glory to him; and the next year, 
1807, he commanded the right wing of the Grand Army 
in Poland. At the close of this campaign he was created 
Duke of Rivoli, and presented by Bonaparte with a large 
sum of money with which to support his new title. 

In 1810, Napoleon placed him over the army in Portugal. 
Reducing Ciudad Rodrigo, after three months’ siege, and 
taking Almeida, he advanced on Wellington, who retreated 
to the Torres Vedras. Here the English commander en- 
trenched himself, and bid defiance to Massena, who, find- 
ing himself unable to dislodge him, and famine and sick- 
ness in the mean time wasting hisarmy, was compelled to 
commence a disastrous and barbarous retreat into Spain. 
He was shortly after recalled, and from his infirm 
health and shattered constitution, was left behind in the 
fatal Russian Expedition, though against his earnest re- 
quest. 

This ended his military career. He was at Toulon 
when told that Bonaparte landed from Elba. He could not 
at first believe the report, but was soon convinced of its 
truth by a letter from Napoleon himself. “Prince,” said 
he, “hoist the banner of Essling on the walls of Toulon 
and follow me.” But the old marshal refused to break 
his new allegiance till the surrounding cities had gone over, 
and the Bourbon cause was evidently lost. 

He took no part in the military preparations during 
the Hundred Days, and after the overthrow of the 
Emperor at Waterloo was appointed by Louis commander 
of the National Guard, and was one of the council ap- 
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pointed to try Ney. But the old marshal deciared the 
court incompetent to perform such a task, and would have 
nothing to do with the dishonor and murder of his old 
comrade in arms. 

Massena possessed scarcely a trait either of the Italian 
or French character, though from his birthplace he might 
be supposed to exhibit something of both. He was not 
an impulsive man like Junot or Murat, nor an impetuous 
creature like Lannes. He was not easily excited, but when 
once aroused he was one of the most terrible men in 
Bonaparte’s army. He was like an enormous wheel that 
requires a great deal of force to set it in motion, but 
when it does move it crushes everything in its passage. 

Perhaps the prominent trait in his character was 
fixedness of purpose. He was more like Ney in this re- 
spect than any other of Napoleon’s marshals. His tenacity 
‘was like death itself. A battle with him never seemed over, 
unless he gained it. Ido not know an instance in his 
whole career, where he appeared the least affected by the 
panic of others. The cry of Sawve gue peut never 
hastened his footsteps, or disturbed the regular movement 
of his thoughts. 

His own iron will was sufficient for any emergency. 
He wished no aid or sympathy from others to steady 
hin, but fell back on himself in the most desperate straits 
with a confidence that was sublime. Amid the wildest 
hurricane of cavalry—face to face with a hotly worked 
battery, while his dead and dying guard lay in heaps 
around him, or retreating before an overwhelming force— 
he was the same self-collected and self-poised man. Amid 
the disordered ranks he stood like a rock amid the waves, 
and hurled back from his firm breast the chaos that 
threatened to sweep everything away. 

His stubbornness of will, however, was not mere mulish 
obstinacy, which is simply aversive to change of purpose, 
but was based on decisions which evinced the soundest 
judgment and a most aetive and vigorous mind. It is true 
that his hatred of defeat, combined with his stubborn reg- 
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olution, sometimes caused. him to err in exposing his men 
to useless slaughter. 

He was brave as courage itself, and constitutionally so. 
It required no excitement to bring him up. He did not 
seem to be aware of danger, and acted not so much like a 
man who had to make up his mind to meet the perils that 
environ him heroically, as like one who is perfectly uncon- 
scious of their existence. His frame corresponded with 
his character, and seemed made of iron; his endurance 
was wonderful. He had one peculiar trait—he grew clear- 
headed amid the disorder of batile. 

It is said that on ordinary occasions he appeared dull 
and heavy, and his remarks were of the most ordinary 
kind; but the thunder of cannon cleared up his ideas and 
set his mind in motion. The effect of the first report of 
cannon, as it rolled heavily away over the field, shaking 
the plain with its sullen jar, was almost instantaneous, 
and his mind not only became active, but cheerful. It. 
was the kind of music he liked, and his strong, ambitious 
nature beat time to it. Neither was this a momentary 
excitement, but a steady effect continuing throughout the 
contest. Amid the wildest uproar of conflicting thousands 
—buried in the smoke and tumult of a headlong charge 
—his thoughts were not only clear and forcible, but in- 
dicated the man of genius. 

Great emergencies often call out great mental and 
physical efforts; but there are few men whose minds the 
confusion and disorder of a fierce-fought battle-field 
brighten up into its clearest moods. Such a man must have 
within him the most terrible elements of our nature 
This singular characteristic gave wonderful collectedness 
to his manner in the midst of the fight. In front of the 
deadliest fire, struggling against the most desperate odds, 
he gave his .orders and performed his evolutions without 
the least agitation or alarm. He never seemed disheart- 
ened by any reverses, and fought after a defeat with the 
same energy he did after a victory. 

This self-control——this wonderful power of will—render- 
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ing @ man equal in himself to any emergency—is one of 
the rarest qualities in man. ‘Those who judge of Massena’s 
ability asa general seem to overlook this characteristic 
entirely, or place it on a par with mere animal courage. 
But blind, dogged resistance is one thing—the same te- 
nacity of will, combined with the powerful action of a clear 
and vigorous mind, is quite another. The former the most 
common man may possess, but the latter is found only in 
greatmen. It is mind alone that imparts that prodigious 
power. Mere obstinacy secures about as many disasters 
as successes, but Massena acquired the title in the French 
army of “ The Favored Child of Victory.” No man could 
have won that title without genius. 

Nothing is more common than the absurd echo of the 
statement, that Napoleon’s generals could do nothing of 
themselves, and were mere engines—terrible, it is true— 
which he brought to act on the enemy’s ranks. Men talk 
as if those conquerors of Europe—the marshals of Na- 
poleon—were mere senseless avalanches which he hurled 
where he wished. But said Napoleon, when on St. Helena: 
« Massena was @ superior man; he was eminently nobie 
and brilliant and when surrounded by the fire and the 
disorder of battle. The sound of guns cleared his ideas, 
and gave him understanding, penetration, and cheerfulness. 
He was endowed with extraordinary courage and firmness, 
which seemed to increase in excess of danger. When de- 
feated, he was-always ready to fight the battle again, as 
though he had been the conqueror.” 

This is as true as any criticism Bonaparte ever passed 
on any of his marshals. The remark respecting his 
courage increasing in “ excess of danger,” is especially so. 
There seemed an exhaustless reserve force in him, which 
eame forth as the storm gathered darker and the dangers 
thickened around him. That force his will could not 
summon up——perilous crises alone could do it, and then 
his very look and voice were terrible. Towering in front 
of his shattered column, he moved like the God of War 
“raid the tempest that beat upon him. Sometimes, when 
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moving into the very teeth of destruction, he would en- 
courage his shrinking troops by putting his hat on his 
sword and lifting it over his head, and thus, like a pillar 
of fire to his men, march straight on death. 

There cannot be a more touching eulogy than that 
passed upon Massena and others by Napoleon when, sad 
and disheartened, he wrote from before Mantua to the 
Directory, informing it of his perilous position. Said he: 
“I despair of preventing the rising of the blockade of 
Mantua; should that disaster arise, we shall soon be be- 
hind the Adda, and perhaps over the Alps. The wounded 
are few, but they are the élite of the army. Our best 
officers are struck down; the army of Italy, reduced to a 
handful of heroes, is exhausted. The heroes of Lodi, of 
Millesimo, of Castiglione, of Bassano, are dead or in. hos- 
pitals. Joubert, Lanusse, Victor, Murat, and Charlot are 
wounded; we are abandoned in the extremity of Italy. 
Perhaps the hour of the brave Augereau, of the intrepid 
Massena, of Berthier, is about to strike; what then will 
become of these brave soldiers?” In his moments of des- 
pondency he confesses how he leans on such men as 
Massena, . 

Well he might, for in a short time after, in the terrible 
fight on the dikes of Ronco, and at the passage of Arcole, 
another of his props went down in Lannes, and Massena 
escaped almost by a miracle. In the wasting fire to which 
he was exposed, Massena could not bring his men to 
charge, except by placing himself at the head of the 
column, and lifting his chapeau on the point of his sword 
above his head, and thus moving to the onset. 

Itis said that his bearing on this occasion was mag- 
nificent. As his column moved along the dike, he was 
seen in front bareheaded, with his glittering sword 
stretched high over his head, on the point of which swung 
his hatas a banner to the ranks that pressed after; while 
his hair streamed in the storm of battle, and his piercing 
eye flashed fire as it surveyed the dangers that encom 
passed him. Thus, again and again, did he charge ona 
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run through the tempest of shot that swept everything 
down around him, and by this course alone was enabled 
to maintain his ground during the day. 

But with all Massena’s bravery and firmness and genius, 
he had some traits of character which stained his repu- 
tation and dimmed his glory. He was rapacious, it can- 
not be denied—though not to the extent his enemies 
assert—-and at times, cruel. He seemed almost entirely 
wanting in human sympathy, and cared no more for the 
lives of others than for his own, which was apparently 
not at all. 

In the battle of Rivoli, which took place the winter 
after that of Arcole, Massena exhibited that insensibility 
to fatigue which has always characterized him, and which 
he, by constant, unwearied discipline, imparted to his 
soldiers. In this engagement, Bonaparte opposed thirty 
thousand men to forty thousand. 

He arrived on the elevated plain of Rivoli at 2 o’clock 
on the morning of the 14th of January. The heights 
around were illuminated by the innumerable fires of the 
bivouacs of the enemy, revealing the immense force he 
was about to struggle against. Nothing daunted, however, 
he formed his army under the light of the silver moon 
that was sailing through the midnight heavens, shedding 
its quiet light on the snow-covered Alps, and casting in 
deeper shadows the dark fir-trees that clasped their pre- 
cipitous sides; and by nine in the morning he was ready 
for action. 

The Austrian columns, moving down from the heights 
of the Montebaldo, which lay in a semicircle around the 
French army, fell on the left with such power that it was 
forced back and overthrown. While the Austrians were 
following up this success, and the position of the French 
was every moment becoming more critical, the village of 
Rivoli, near by, suddenly rang with the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs. Bonaparte, with his guard, was plunging through 

on a fierce gallop, to the headquarters of Massena. This 
indomitable chief had marched the whole night, and was 
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now resting his troops before leading them into action. 
In a moment Massena was on horseback, and, forming his 
weary troops into column, charged the Austrians in front 
with such desperation that they were forced to fall back, 
and the combat was restored. Bonaparte never called on 
the intrepid Massena in vain, and all that day he fought 
with resistless bravery. 

The doubtful and bloody contest was at length at night- 
fall decided in favor of the French. But there was an- 
other Austrian army farther down, on the Lower Adige, 
where <Augereai’s position was every hour becoming 
more critical. With Massena anda part of his division, 
which had marched all the previous night, and fought 
with unconquerable resolution the whole day, he started 
for Mantua. 

These indomitable troops, with their chief at their head, 
moved off as if fresh from their bivouacs, rather than 
wearied with a whole night’s rapid march and a succeed- 
ing day of hard fighting, and marched all that night and 
the following day, and arrived after dark in the neigh- 
porhood of Mantua. At daybreak the battle was again 
raging, and before night Bonaparte was a second time 
victorious. 

The next year found Berthier governor of Rome, and 
practicing the most extensive system of pillage on the 
poor Pope and his Ecclesiastical States. The soldiers at 
length became, exasperated with the excesses of their 
commander, and to check the insubordination Massena 
was appointed to supersede him. All the officers, from 
the captains down, had assembled and drawn up a protest 
against the conduct of Berthier. 

Massena, as soon as he assumed the command, ordered 
the insubordinate troops, except three thousand, to leave 
the capital. But they refused to march, and assembling 
again, drew up another remonstrance—complained of 
Massena—accused him of pillaging the Venetian States, 
and practicing extortion and immoralities of every kind. 
Even his iron hand was not strong enough to reduce the 
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soldiers to allegiance, and, throwing up the command he 
retired to Arona. 

While Bonaparte was in Egypt, Massena was first ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief over the Army of Switzer- 
land, and afterward superseded Jourdan over those of 
Switzerland and the Rhine together. After suffering 
various losses, and being finally driven from Zurich, he 
atlength retrieved his fame by a masterly movement and 
great victory, and evinced not only his unconquerable 
tenacity by fighting his lost battles over again, but also 
his consummate skill as a general in arranging his plan 
of atiack. 

The battle of Zurich, to which reference is made also 
in the articles on Oudinot and Soult, was perhaps one of 
the most glorious ones he ever fought. After a series of 
disasters and repulses, he found himself between two 
armies, for Suwarrow was marching over the St. Gothard 
on his rear, while Korsakow occupied Zurich in front. 

In this critical position he determined to fall on Kor- 
sakow before Suwarrow could come up. By a series of 
able movements, he succeeded completely in his plans, 
and, hemming in Zurich, crushed with a single blow tha 
Russian army. He then directed his concentrated strength. 
on the victorious Suwarrow, as he came pouring his 
columns over the Alps. He turned this Russian bear at 
Lucerne, and forced him over a succession of mountains, 
along paths where only one man could tread at a time. 
He met him in the Muthenthal, and sending havoc through 
his ranks, compelled him again to take to the mountains. 
He followed on his flying traces, and while the disordered 
army was dragging its weary length over the precipices 
and Alpine passes, and through the snow, leaving its 
weary soldiers as bloody testimonials of its passage on 
every cliff and foot of ground, he thundered on it with 
pis fierce battalions, and strewed the Alpine summits 
with the dead. 

In a fortnight he had beaten two armies, and slain and 
wounded nearly thirty thousand Austrians and Russians. 
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He broke up the coalition between Austria and Russia, 
and saved France, when midnight darkness was envelop. 
ing her prospects. 

Says Thiers, in speaking of these victories: “ Everlast- 
ing glory to Massena, who thus executed one of the 
most admirable operations recorded in the history of the 
war, and who saved us ata more perilous moment than 
that of Vaimi and Fleurus! ... Zurich is the brightest 
jewel in Massena’s coronet, and there is not a military 
coronet that bears one more brilliant.” 

But perhaps there is no greater illustration of Mas- 
sena’s firmness, courage, and forca combined, than the 
manner in which he sustained : 


THE SIEGE OF GENOA. 


After Bonaparte’s return from Egypt, he appointed 
Massena over the army of Italy. Moreau, at the head of 
180,000 men, was to advance on Swabia, while Napoleon 
himself, at the head of 40,000, was to march over the 
Alps. 

The 60,000 soldiers given to Massena had dwindled 
down through fever and famine to about 36,000 fighting 
men, which were required to defend both Genoa and Nice, 
though a hundred and twenty miles apart. Melas, with 
120,000 soldiers in good condition, was the enemy hehad 
to oppose. Leaving 60,000 in Piedmont to watch the 
passes of the Alps, Melas bore down with 70,000 on the 
gorges of the Apennines, for the purpose of cutting the 
French army in two, and shutting one half up in Nice 
and the other halfinGenoa. This he succeeded in doing; 
and though Suchet and Soult fought with unexampled 
bravery, the French line was divided, and they were 
separated from each other. The latter was now com- 
pelied to fall back on Genoa, with only 18,000 men. 

On the evening of the 6th of April, the Austrian flag 
-was fiying on the heights that overlooked the city; while 
at the same time a British squadron was seen slowly 
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moving up the gulf to shut it in seaward. Without the 
speedy appearance of a French army over the Alps, that 
of Massena was evidently a doomed one. He knew that 
he could hold the place against all the force that could be 
brought against it; but the convoys of provisions, which 
had been kept back by adverse winds, were now effectu- 
ally shut out by the English blockading squadron; while 
the Austrians, sweeping in an entire line round the wails 
of the city, were rapidly cutting off all supplies from the 
country, so that famine would soon waste his army. 

But it was in the midst of difficulties like these that 
Massena’s .spirit rose in its strength. He seemed to 
multiply with exigencies, and there commenced with the 
siege of Genoa one of the most heroic struggles witnessed 
during the war. 

Genoa is defended, both by nature and art, as I have 
never seen any other seaport. The Ligurian Gulf strikes 
its head deep into the Apennines, so that the ground slopes 
from the very verge of the water up to the mountain. 
Two moles running from the opposite shores, almost cross 
each other, cutting off the extreme point of the bay for 
the port of the city. Perpendicular walls rise from the 
water, forming the base of the houses that line the shore. 
Around these cannon are planted, while forts are on every 
voramanding point above the city. Added to this, a 
double wall surrounds the town, one six miles in circum- 
ference, the other thirteen. The outer walls, correspond- 
iug to the shape of the hill, ascend it somewhat in the 
form of a triangle. 

Two forts, the Spur and the Diamond, stood at the top 
of this triangle, protecting the fortified walls down on 
either side by their commanding fire. There were three 
other forts on the east side of the city, protecting com- 
manding eminences that rose from the river Bisagno. On 
the west, or toward Nice, there were no forts, and the 
Poleevera came pouring its waters into the gulf without 
furnishing any strong positions. 

Thus defended, Massena saw the immense Austrian 
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army slowly contracting its lines around the city, like a 
huge anaconda tightening its folds about its victim. He 
immediately resolved to attempt two desperate projects— 
first, to sally out on the east with his handful of men, and 
drive the enemy over the Apennines—and afterwards to 
sally forth on the west side and endeavor to cut the Aus- 
trian army in two, and restore his junction with Suchet. 

Following out his daring plans, he on the 7th of April 
took Gen. Miollis’s division, strengthened by some of the 
reserve, and dividing it into two columns, marched forth 
at their head to storm the heights of Monte Ratti. The 
Austrians were driven from every position by the des- 
perate charges of the French columns, and forced over the 
Apennines ; and Massena returned at evening, marching 
before him 1500 prisoners, and among others the Baron 
Aspres, who had incited the peasants to a revolt. 

The inhabitants were crazy with excitement, rending 
the air with acclamations and shouts of joy—bringing 
litters for the wounded, and soup for the brave soldiers, 
and urging them into their houses—proud of the honor of 
sheltering one of the defenders of their city. 

Allowing only one day tointervene, Massena on the 9th 
of April sallied forth on the west side of the town, in order 
to carry out his plan of effecting his junction with Suchet. 
Word had been sent to the latter general of the premedi- 
tated attack, with orders to rush on the Austrian forces 
on the opposite side, and cut his way through. Massena 
took 10,000 men with him, leaving the remainder to pro- 
tect the city. Gazan’s division he put under Soult, with 
orders to keep along the ridge of the Apennines, while he, 
at the head of Gardanane’s division, kept along the sea- 
coast below, the junction to take place at Sassello. 

Ten thousand French were on the march to meet forty 
thousand Austrians, under Melas. Soult, reaching Acqua 
Santa, made a brilliant charge on a superior body of 
Austrians, which threatened to cut off the retreat to 
Genoa. But this fierce battle prevented him from being 
at Sassello when Massena expected him, which broke up 
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the plans of the latter so entirely, that had he been a less 
resolute and invincible man, it would have secured his 
ruin. 

Marching unmolested along the beautiful riviera or sea- 
coast the first day, he came the second day upon the 
enemy. His force was divided into two columns, one of 
which he led in person. Supposing Soult to be at Sas 
sello, and wishing to establish a communication with him, 
he had pushed on with only 1200 men, relying on his 
right column, now far in the rear, and Soult, to sustain 
him. 

In this position nearly ten thousand Austrians moved 
down upon him, and endeavored to enclose and crush him. 
Then commenced one of those desperate struggles for 
which Massena was so remarkable. With his 1200 men 
he kept the whole 10,000 at bay, while he slowly retreated 
in search of his lost column. Charge after charge of the 
overwhelming force of the Austrians was made on his little 
band; but he held it by his presence to the shock, witha 
firmness that perfectly surprised the enemy. Now it 
would be perfectly enveloped and lost in the cloud of 
Austrians that curtained it in, and the next moment it 
would emerge from the thick masses of infantry, and ap- 
pear unbroken with its indomitable chief still at its 
head. 

Unable to find the column which had lagged far behind, 
on account of the tardy distribution of provisions, he 
scaled precipices, plunged into ravines, and cast himself 
among bends of hostile peasantry, fighting all the while 
like a lion. Having at length found it, he rallied his 
troops, and determined to cross the Apennines, and reach 
Soult, also. But his men were worn out with the des 
perate fighting of the day, and could not be rallied soon 
enough to make the attempt successful. So, sending off 
all that were ready to march, as a reenforcement to Soult, 
who was struggling in the mountains against the most 
desperate odds, he fell back along the sea-coast to protect 
the entrancetothecity. His company now being dwindled 
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toa mere handful, it seemed as if every charge of the 
mighty force that rushed on it would sweep it away. 
But still Massena, a host in himself, towered unhurt at 
its head. 

At length, however, his overthrow seemed inevitable. 
A sudden charge of Austrian hussars had surprised one of 
his battalions, and it was just laying down its arms, when, 
seeing the danger, he rallied with incredible rapidity thirty 
horsemen about him, and fell like a thunderbolt on the 
entirecompany. Stunned and driven back, they lost their 
advantage, and the battalion was saved. Atlength Soult, 
after proving himself fifty times a hero, joined him: and 
together, cutting their way through the enemy, they re- 
entered Genoa with four thousand prisonere—more than 
half the number of the whole army that led them 
captive. 

When the Genoese saw him return with his handful of 
men, preceded by such a column of prisoners, their admira- 
tion and wonder knew no bounds and Massena’s power at 
once became supreme. 

But now he was fairly shut in. His army of 18,000 had 
become reduced to about 12,000 fighting men. These, and 
over 5000 prisoners and the population, were to be fed 
from the scanty provisions which the city contained. But 
in the midstof the darkness that now hung over his pros- 
pects, Massena walked with a calm and resolute demeanor, 
looking the sufferings that awaited him and his army full 
in the face, without one thought of surrendering. 

At length, one morning about a fortnight after his last 
sally, a general cannonading was heard all around the city, 
‘even from the gun-boats on the sea, telling of some deci- 
sive movement ofthe enemy. A general assault was mak- 
ing on Fort Diamond, which, if taken, would shut up the 
army in the inner wall of the city. The plateau in front 
of the fort was carried by them, and the fort itself sum- 
moned tosurrender. The Austrians were gaining ground 
every moment, and threatened to carry the position of the 
Madonna dei Monte, from which the city could be can- 
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nonaded. Fort Quezzi had been taken, and Fort Richelieu 
was now threatened. The French were driven back on 
all sides, when Massena at noon hastened to the spot. 
He ordered Soult, with two demi-prigades, to retake the 
plateau in front of Fort Diamond, while he himself ad- 
vanced on Fort Quezzi. Around the latter place the 
struggle became desperate. Col. Mouton, after perform- 
ing almost incredible deeds of daring, fell, pierced by a 
musket ball. 

The combatants had advanced so close to each other 
that they could not fire, and fought with stones and 
clubbed muskets. But superior numbers were fast tell- 
ing on the French, and they were on the point of breaking, 
when Massena, hurled his reserve, composed of only half a 
battalion, on the enemy. He himself was at its head, cheer- 
ing it by his presence and voice; and, dividing the enemy 
before him as the rock flings aside the stream, he swept 
the dense masses of the enemy over their own dead and 
wounded from the field. 

Soult was equally successful, and Massena returned at 
evening with 1600 prisoners, having slain and wounded 
2400 more. For three weeks he had fought an army of 
40,000 men with one of 12,000 in the open couniry, and 
had slain and taken prisoners in all nearly 15,000 men, or 
almost the entire number of the whole army he had led 
into Genoa. Nearly every man had killed or taken his 
man, and yet there were 12,000 left to struggle on. 

On the 10th of May Massena made another successful 
sally with his diminished army. General Ott, of the 
Austrians, had sent boast to him that he had gained a 
victory over Suchet, which was a falsehood. The only 
reply the marshal made to it was to fall on him with his 
brave columns. The Austrians were hurled back by his 
irresistible onset, and be returned at evening with 1500 
more prisoners. Nothing shows the indomitable resolu- 
tion and power of the men more than these successive 
assaults. 

Nothing could much longer withstand such superiority 
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of numbers; still, three days after this last victory, an. 
other assault was made on Monte Creto. Massena was op- 
posed to this movement for he saw that his exhausted 
army was not equal to storming a position so strongly de- 
fended as this. But he yielded to the urgent solicitation 
of his under-officers; and the iron-souled Soult was al- 
lowed, at his own urgent request, to make the attempt. 
He ascended the slope with a firm step, and fought, as he 
ever had done, with a valor that threatened to overleap 
every obstacle, when suddenly amid the uproar of battle 
a thunder-cloud was seen to sweep over the mountain. 
The lightning mingled in with the flash of musketry, 
while the rapid thunder-peals rolled over the struggling 
hosts, presenting to the spectators a scene of indescribable 
sublimity. In the midst of this war of the elements and 
war of men, Soult fell on the field. This decided the con- 
test, and the French were driven for the first time before 
the enemy. Soult, with a broken Jeg, was taken 
prisoner. 

This ended the severe fighting with the enemy, and 
now the whole struggle was to be with famine. Bona- 
parte knew the distress of his general, and he wrote to 
Moreau to accelerate his movement on the Rhine, so that 
Massena could be assisted. “That general,” said he, in 
his letter to Moreau, “ wants provisions. For fifteen days 
he has been enduring with his debilitated soldiers the 
struggle of despair.” 

And, indeed, it was the struggle of despair. Napo- 
leon was doing, but too late, what could bedone. His 
magnificent army was hanging along the Alpine cliffs of 
San Bernard, while Lannes was pouring his victorious 
columns into the plains of Italy. But famine was ad- 
vancing a8 fest as they. The women ran furiously 
through the city ringing bells and calling out for food. 
Loaded cannon were arranged in the streets to restrain 
the maddened populace. The corn was all gone—even 
the beans and oats had failed them. The meat was con- 
sumed, and the ‘starving soldiers fell on their horses. 
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These, too, were at length consumed, and then the most 
loathsome animals were brought out and slain for food. 

Massena, still unyielding and unsubdued, collected all 
the starch, linseed and cacao in the city, and had them 
made into bread, which even many of the hardy soldiers 
could not digest. But they submitted to their sufferings 
without a murmur. On its being suggested to them that 
their general would now surrender—“ He surrender?” 
they exclaimed ; “he would sooner make us eat our very 
boots.” They knew the character of the chieftain who 
had so often led them into battle, and he held over them 
the sway of a great and lofty mind. 

But the distress increased every day. Wan and 
wretched beings strolled about the streets, and, wasted 
with famine, fell dead beside the walls of the palaces. 
Emaciated women, no longer able to nourish their in- 
fants, roamed about with piteous cries, reaching out their 
starving offspring for help. The brave soldiers who had 
struggled for the past months so heroically against the 
foe, now went staggering through the streets faint for the 
want of food. The sentinels could no longer stand at 
their posts and were allowed to mount guard seated. 
The most desolate cries and lamentations loaded the mid- 
night air; while at intervals came the thunder of cannon 
and the light of the blazing bomb as it hung like a-mes- 
senger of death over the city. Added to all, rumors were 
abroad that the inhabitants were about to revolt and fall 
on the exhausted army. 

Still Massena remained unshaken. Amid the dying 
and the dead he moved with the same calm and resolute 
mien-that he was wont todo amid the storm of battle. 
He, who could stand unmoved amid the shock of armies, 
could also meet without fear the slow terror of famine. 
His moral power was now more controlling than the com- 
mand he held. He disdained to reserve any food for him- 
self, but_fared like the most common soldier. Though 
burdened with the cares and responsibilities that pressed 
him down, he ate the miserable soup and more disgusting 
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bread of the starving soldier, sharing cheerfuliy with him 
his dangers and his sufferings. 

He, too, felt the power of famine on his own nature 
Day by day he felt the blood course more sluggishly 
through his veins, and night by night he lay down gnawed 
by the pangs of hunger. His iron frame grew thin, and 
his bronze cheek emaciated, yet his brave heart beat calm 
and resolute as ever. The eye that never blenched even 
at the cannon’s mouth now surveyed the distress and woe 
about him with the composure of one who is above the 
power of fate. 

But now a new cause of alarm arose. The seven or 
eight thousand prisoners, grown desperate with famine, 
threatened every day to break out into open revolt. 
Massena had furnished them the same supplies he did his 
own soldiers, and sent first to the Austrian commander 
and then to Lord Keith to supply them with provisitns, 
giving his word of honor that none of them should go to 
the garrison. 

They refusing to obey his request, he was compelled, in 
self-defense, to shut up the miserable creatures in some 
old hulks of vessels which he anchored out in the port, 
and then directed some of his heaviest guns to be trained 
on them to sink them the moment the sufferers should 
break loose. The cries and howls of these wretched 
thousands struck terror to the boldest heart; and the 
muffled sound rising night and day over the city, drew 
tears of pity even from those who themselves were slowly 
perishing with famine. 

Still Massena would not yield. A courier sent from 
Bonaparte had passed by night through the English fleet 
in an open boat, and though discovered in the morning, 
and pursued, had boldly leaped into the sea with his 
sword in his mouth, and, amid the bullets that hailed 
around him swam safely to the shore. Massena thus 
knew that Bonaparte was on the Alps, and determined to 
hold out till the last. But several days had now passed, 
and no farther tidings were heard from him. Many of 
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the soldiers in despair broke their arms, and others plotted 
a revolt. 

In this desperate strait Massena issued a proclamation 
to them, appealing to their bravery and honor, and point- 
ing to the example of their officers enduring the same 
privations with themselves. He told them Bonaparte 
‘wags marching toward the city, and would soon deliver 
them. But the weary days seemed ages, and when nearly 
a fortnight had passed without tidings, the last gleam of 
hope seemed about to expire. 

But suddenly one morning a heavy rumbling sound 
was heard rolling over the Apennines, like the dull report 
of distant cannon. The joy of the soldiers and populace 
knew no bounds. “Bonaparte is come!” ran like wild- 
fire through the city. “We hear his cannon towards 
Bochetta!” they exclaimed in transport, and rushed into 
each other’s arms, and ranin crowds toward the ramparts 
to catch more distinctly the joyful sound. 

Massena himself hurried to the heights of Tanailles. 
Hope quickened his steps as the faint but heavy echo 
broke over the city and a gleam of joy shot over his coun- 
tenance as he thought he should be saved the mortification 
of a surrender. But as he stood on the ramparts and 
gazed off in the direction of the sound that had awakened 
guch extravagant joy in the hearts of the besieged, he saw 
only the edge of 2 thunder-cloud on'the distant horizon ; 
and what had been taken for the thunder of Bonaparte’s 
cannon was only the hoarse “mutterings of the storm in 
the gorges of the Apennines.” 

‘he reaction on the soldiers and people was u.eadful. 
Blank melancholy and utter despair settled on every face, 
and Massena felt that he must at last yield; for even of 
the loathsome bread on which they had been kept alive 
there remained only two ounces to each man, and if they 
subsisted any longer it must be on each other. 

But the indomitable veteran did not despair until evan 
these two ounces were gone, and even then he delayed. 
« Give me,” said he to the Genoese, in the anguish of his 
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great heart, “give me only teco duys’ provisions, or even one, 
and I will save you from the Ausirian yoke, and my army 
the puin of a surrender.” But it could not be done, and 
he who deserved to be crowned thrice conqueror, was com- 
pelled to treat with the enemy he had so often vanquished. 

The Austrian general, knowing his desperate condition, 
demanded that he should surrender at discretion. Mas- 
sena, in reply, told him that his army must be allowed to 
march out with colors flying, with all their armsand bag-. 
gage, and not as prisoners of war, but with liberty to fight 
when and where they pleased the moment they were out- 
side the Austrian lines. “If you do not grant me this,” 
said the iron-willed chieftain, “Z will sally. forth from 
Genoa swordin hand. With eight thousand famished men 
I will attack your camp, and Iwill fight till I cut my way 
through it.” And he would have done it, too. 

General Ott, fearing the action of such a leader the 
taoment he should join Suchet, agreed to the terms if 
Massena would surrender himself prisoner of war. This 
the old soldier indignantly refused. It was then proposed 
that the troops should depart by sea, so as not to join 
Suchet’s corps in time to render any assistance in the 
opening campaign of Bonaparte. To all these propositions 
Massena, had but one reply: “Take my terms, or I will 
eut my way through your army.” General Ott knew the 
character of the man he had to deal with too well to allow 
things to come to such an issue, and so granted him his 
own terms. When leaving, Massena said to the Austrian 
general, “I give you notice that ere fifteen days are passed 
I shall be once more in Genoa.” And he was. 

Thus fell Genoa, defended by one of the bravest men 
that ever trod a battlefield. Nine days after, the battle 
of Marengo was fought, and Italy was once more in the 
hands of France. 

I have thus gone over the particulars of this siege, be- 
eanuse it exhibits all the great traits of Massena’s character. 
Bis talents as commander are seen in the skill with which 
he planned his repeatedly successful attacks, and the sub- 
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ordination in which he kept his soldiers and the populace 
amid all the horrors of famine—his bravery, in the cour- 
age with which he resisted forces outnumbering his own 
ten to one, and the personal exposure he was compelled 
to make to save himself from defeat—and his invincible 
firmness, in the tenacity with which he fought every 
battle, and the calmness with which he endured the priva- 
tions and horrors of famine. His fixed resolution to cut 
his way through the Austrian host with his famished 
band, rather than yield himself prisoner of war, shows the 
unconquerable nature he possessed. 

With such leaders, no wonder Bonaparte swept Europe 
with his victorious armies. Neither is it surprising that, 
five years after, we find Napoleon intrusting him with the 
entize command of the army in Italy, although the Arch- 
duke Charles was his antagonist. He conducted himself 
worthy of his former glory in this short but brilliant cam- 
paign; and after forcing the Adige at Verona, he assailed 
the whole Austrian lines at Caldiero. After two days’ 
hard fighting—repeatedly charging at the head of his 
column, and exposing himself to the fire of the enemy like 
the meanest soldier—he at length, with 50,000, gained the 
victory over 70,000, and drove the Archduke out of Italy. 

After the campaign of Eylau, in 1807, Massena returned 
to Paris, and appeared at court. But his blunt, stern 
nature could not bend to its etiquette and ‘idle ceremonies, 
and he grew restless and irritable. It was no place fora 
man like him. But this peaceful spot proved more dan- 
gerous than the field of battle ; for, hunting one day with 
a party of officers at St. Cloud, a shot from the grand 
nuntsman’s gun pierced his left eye and destroyed it for- 
ever. He had gone through fifty pitched battles, stormed 
batteries, and walked unhurt amid the most wasting fire, 
and received his first wound in a hunting excursion. 

in 1809, in the campaigns of Aspern and Wagram, he 
sided to-his former renown, and was one of the firm props 
of Napoleon’s empire on those flercely fought battle-flelds. 
Previously to the battle of Aspern, and after that of Eck- 
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mubl, while Bonaparte was on the march for Vienna, chas. 
ing the Archduke Charles before him, Massena had com- 
mand of the advance-guard. Following hard after the 
retreating army of the Archduke, as he had done before 
in Italy, he came at length to the river Traun, at Ebers- 
berg, or Ebersdorf, a small village on its banks, just above 
where it falis into the Danube. 

Here, for a while, an effectual stop seemed put to his 
victorious career, for this stream, opposite Ebersberg, was 
erossed by a single long, narrow wooden bridge. From 
shore to shore, across the sand-banks, islands, ete. it 
was nearly half a mile, and a single narrow causeway 
traversed the entire distance to the bridge, which itself 
was about sixty rods long. Over this half-mile of narrow 
path the whole army was to pass, and the columns to 
charge; for the deep, impetuous torrent could not be 
forded. But a gate closed the farther end of the bridge, 
while the houses filled with soldiers enfiladed the entire 
opening, and the artillery planted on the heights over it 
commanded every inch of the passage. 

The high-rolling ground along the river was black with 
the masses of infantry, sustained by heavy batteries, all 
trained on that devoted bridge, apparently enough in 
themselves to tear it into fragments. To crown the 
whole, an old castle frowned over the stream, on whose 
erumbling battlements cannon were planted so as also to 
command the bridge. 

As if this were not enough to deter any man from at- 
tempting the passage, another row of heights, over which 
the road passed, rose behind the first, covered with pine- 
trees, affording a strong position for the enemy to retire 
to if driven from their first. 

Thus defended, 35,000 men, supported by eighty can- 
non, waited to see if the French would attempt to pass 
Even the genius and boldness of Massena might have been 
staggered at the spectacle before him. It seemed like 
marching his army into the mouth of the volcano to ad- 
vance on the batteries that commanded that long, narrow 
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passage. It was not to be a sudden charge over a short 
causeway, but asteady march along a close defile through 
a perfect tempest of balls. But this was the key to 
Vienna, and the Marshal resolved to make the attempt— 
hoping that Lannes, wio was to cross some distance farther 
up, would aid him by a movement on the enemy's flank. 

The Austrians had foolishly left four battalions on the 
side from which the French approached. These being 
first attacked, were driven from their position, and forced 
along the causeway at the point of the bayonet, and on 
the bridge, followed by the pursuing French. But the 
moment the French column touched the bridge, those 
hitherto silent batteries opened their dreadful fire on its 
head. It sank like a sand-bank that caves under the tor- 
rent. To advance seemed impossible; but the heroic 
Cohorn, flinging himself in front, cheered them on, and 
they returned to the charge, driving like an impetuous 
torrent over the crashing timbers. 

Amid the confusion and chaos of the fight between 
these fleeing battalions and their pursuers, the Austrians 
on the shore saw the French colors flying, and fearing the 
irruption of the enemy with their friends, closed the gate 
and poured their tempest of bullets on friend and foe 
alike. The carnage then became awful. Smitten in 
front by the deadly fire of their friends, and pressed 
with the bayonets behind by their foes, those battalions 
threw themselves into the torrent below, or were trampled 
under foot by the steadily advancing column. Amid the 
explosion of ammunition wagons in the midst, blowing 
men into the air, and the crashing fire of the enemy’s can- 
non, the French beat down the gate and palisades and 
rushed with headlong speed into the streets of the village. 
But here, met by fresh battalions in front and riddied 
through by 9 destructive cross-fire from the houses, white 
the old eastle hurled its storm of lead on their heads, 
those brave soldiers were compelled to retire, leaving two- 
thirds of their number stretched on the pavement. But 
‘Massena ordered up fresh battalions, which, marching 
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through the tempest that swept the bridge, joined thei: 
companions, and regaining the village, stormed the castle 
itself. 

Along the narrow lanes that Jed to it, the dead lay in 
swathes, and no sooner did the mangled head of the 
column reach the castle walls, than it disappeared before 
the plunging fire from the battlements, as if it sunk into 
the earth. Strengthened by a new reenforcement, the 
duuntiess French returned to the assault, and, battering 
down to the doors, compelled the garrison to surrender. 
The Austrian army, however, made good their position 
on the pine-covered ridge behind the village, and disputed 
every inch with the most stubborn resolution. The 
French cavalry, now across, came on a furious gallop 
through the streets of the village, trampling on the dead 
and dying, and amid the flames of the burning houses, 
and through the smoke that rolled over their pathway, 
hurried forward with exulting shouts and rattling armor 
tothe charge. Still the Austrians held out, till, threatened 
with a flank attack, they were compelled to retreat. 

There was not a more desperate passage in the whole 
war than this. Massena was compelled to throw his 
brave soldiers, whether dead or wounded, into the stream, 
to clear a passage for the columns. Whole companies 
falling at a time, they choked up the way and increased 
the obstacles to be overcome. These must be sacrificed, 
or the whole shattered column that was maintaining their 
desperate position on the farther side be annihilated. 

It was an appalling spectacle to see the advancing sol- 
diers, amid the most destructive fire themselves, pitch 
their wounded comrades, while calling out most piteously 
to be spared, by scores and hundreds into the torrent. 
Le Grand fought nobly that day. Amid the choked-up 
defile and the close fire of the batteries, he fiercely pressed 
on, and in answer to the advice of his superior officer, 
deigned only the stern reply, “Room for the head of my 
columns—none of your advice/” and rushed up to the 
very wall of the castle 
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The nature of the contest, and the narrow bridge and 
streets in which it raged, gave to the field of battle a 
most horrid aspect. The dead lay in heaps and ridges 
piled one across the other, mangled and torn in the most 
dreadful manner by the hoofs of the cavalry and the 
wheels of the artillery which were compelled to piss over 
them. Twelve thousand men thus lay heaped, packed and 
trampled together, while across them were stretched burn- 
ing rafters and timbers which wrung still more heart- 
rending cries and shrieks from the dying mass. 

Even Bonaparte, when he arrived, shuddered at the ap- 
palling sight, and turned with horror from the scene. The 
streets were one mass of mangled, bleeding, trampled 
men, overlaid with burning ruins. Napoleon blamed 
Massena for this act, saying that he should have waited 
for the flank movementuf Lannes; but I suspect this was 
done simply as a salve to his own conscience as he looked 
at the spectacle before him. If Massena had not made 
the attempt, he would, undoubtedly, have been blamed 
still more. 

This opened Vienna to the French army, and, eighteen 
days after, the battle of Aspern was fought. I have al- 
ready, when speaking of Marshal Lannes, described that 
engagement. It will be seen by referring to that de- 
scription that Massena and Lannes were the two heroes of 
that disastrous battle. They occupied the two villages of 
Aspern and Essling, which formed the two extremities 
of the French lines. 

At the commencement of the fight, Massena’s position 
was in the cemetery of Aspern. Here he stood under the 
trees that overshadowed the church, and directed the de- 
fense. Calm and collected as he ever was in the heat of 
the conflict, he surveyed without alarm the dangers that 
environed him. The onset of the Austrian battalions was 
tremendous, as they came on with shouts that rang over 
the roar of cannon. But Massena calmly stood, and 
watching every assailed point, supported it in the moment 
of need, while the huge branches above his head were con- 
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stantly rending with thestorm of cannon-balls that swept 
through them, and the steeple and roof of the church 
rattled with the hail-storm of bullets that the close bat- 
teries hurled upon them. 

The conflict became murderous, but never did he ex- 
hibit greater courage or more heroic firmness. He was 
everywhere present, steadying his men by his calm, stern 
voice, and reckless exposure of his person, and again and 
again wringing victory out of the very grasp of the enemy. 
Thus, hour after hour he fought, until night closed over 
the scene; and then, by the light of blazing bombs and 
burning houses, and flash of Austrian batteries, he con- 
tinued the contest with the determination of one who 
would not be beaten. 

‘When an advancing column recoiled before the close 
and fatal fire to which it was exposed, he would rush to 
its head, and crying “Forward!” to his men, carry 
them into the very jaws of death. In the midstof one of 
these desperate charges, every one of his guards fell by 
his side dead or wounded, and he stood all alone amid the 
storm that wasted so fearfully around him; yet, strange 
to say, he was not even wounded. 

But at length, after the most superhuman efforts, he 
was forced from the village amid the victorious shouts of 
the Austrians. But he would not be driven off, and re- 
turned to the attack with unbroken courage, and suc- 
ceeded in wringing some of the houses from the victors, 
which he retained through the night. 

The next morning, being always ready to fight a lost 
battle over again, he made a desperate assault on Aspern, 
and carried it, Again he stood in the churchyard where 
he so calmly commenced the battle; but itwas now liter- 
ally loaded with the dead, which outnumbered those above 
whose tombs they lay. Butafter the most heroic defense 
he was again driven out, and the repulse of Lannes’s column 
on the center soon after, completed the disaster. 

In the disastrous retreat of the French army across the 
Danube in the midst of the battle, Massena exhibited his 
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unconquerable tenacity of will, and disputed every inch 
of ground as if his life were there. When the victorious 
Austrians pressed upon the ranks, crowded on the banks 
of the river, he and Lannes, as before remarked, alone pre- 
vented an utter rout. They fought side by side with a 
heroism that astonished even Napoleon. 

Lannes fell, but this only increased Massena’s almost 
superhuman exertions to save the army. Now on horse- 
back, while the artillery swept down everything around 
him, and now on foot to steady the shaking ranks or head 
a desperate charge, he multiplied with the dangers that 
encompassed him. He acted as if he bore a charmed life, 
and rode and charged through the tempest of balls with 
a daring that filled the soldiers with astonishment, and 
animated them with tenfold courage. His eye burned 
like fire, and his countenance, lit up by the terrible ex- 
citement that mastered him, gave him the most heroic 
appearance as he stormed through the battle. 

No wonder that Bonaparte, as he leaned on his shoulder 
afterwards, exclaimed “Behold my right arm!” For the 
assistance he rendered in this engagement he received the 
title of « Prince of Essling.” 

Massena was with Bonaparte while they lay cooped up 
in the island of Lobau waiting for reinforcements, so that 
he could retrieve his heavy losses. Here again he was the 
victim of an accident that well-nigh deprived him of life. 
Though he had moved unharmed amid so many conflicts, 
and bore a charmed life when death was abroad on the 
battle-field mowing down men by thousands, and exposed. 
his person with a recklessness that seemed downright 
madness, with perfect impunity; yet here, while superin- 
tending some works on the Danube, his horse stumbled, 
he fell to the ground, and was so injured that he was un- 
able for a long time to sit on horseback. 

There seems a fatality about some men. Massena had 
more than once fallen from his dying steed in the head- 
long fight, and moved in front of his column into a perfect 
storm of musketry without receiving a scratch; and yet 
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in a peaceful hunt, where there was no apparent danger, 
he lost an eye, and riding leisurely along the shores of the 
Danube, was well-nigh killed by a fall from his horse. 
But this last accident did not keep him out of battle. He 
was too important a leader to be misssed from the field. 
Lannes was gone, and to lose two such men was like losing 
thirty thousand soldiers. 

At the battle of Wagram, which took place soon after, 
he went into the field at the head of his corps in a calash. 
Being still an invalid, one of the surgeons belonging to 
the medical staff accompanied him, as he did in several 
other battles. 

It is said that Massena was exceedingly amused by the 
agitation the timorous doctor exhibited the moment the 
carriage came within range of the enemy’s batteries. He 
would start at every explosion of the artillery, and then 
address some careless remark to the old marshal, as much 
as to say, “You see I am not frightened at all;” and 
again, as a cannon-ball was whizzing by, or plowed up the 
ground near the wheels, would grow pale, and turn and 
twist in the greatest alarm, and asking of the probabilities 
and chances of being hit. The old veteran enjoyed his 
distress exceedingly, and would laugh and joke at his fears 
in great delight. 

But when the storm grew thick, and the battle hot, his 
face would take its stern aspect, and, forgetful of the poor 
doctor by his side, he would drive hither and thither amid 
the falling ranks, giving his orders in a tone that startled 
this son of Esculapius almost as much as the explosion 
of cannon. 

On. the second day of the fight at Wagram, Massena’s 
troops, after having carried the village of Aderklaa, were 
repulsed by a terrible discharge of grapeshot and musketry, 
and a charge of Austrian cavalry. This being followed up 
by an onset from the Archduke Charles himself with his 
grenadiers, they fell back in confusion on the German sol- 
diers, who, also breaking and fleeing, overturned Massena 
in his carriage. He was so enraged at the panic of his 
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soldiers, that he ordered the dragoons about his person to 
charge them as enemies. 

But it seemed impossible to arrest the disorder. Spread- 
ing every moment, this part of the field appeared about to 
be lost. Massena, unable to mount his horse or head his 
columns, chafed like a lion in the toils. Disdaining to fly, 
he strove with his wonted bravery to rally his fugitive 
army. It was all in vain, and the disabled veteran was 
left almost alone in his chariot in the midst of the plain. 

Bonaparte, in the distance, saw the distress of his mar- 
shal, and came on a swift gallop over the field, pressed 
hard after by his brave cuirassiers and the horse artillery 
of the guard, which made the plain smoke and tremble in 
their passage. Reining up his steed beside Massena’s 
carriage, he dismounted, and springing into the seat beside 
him, began to discourse, in his rapid way, of his plans. 
With his finger pointing now towards the steeples of 
Wagram, and now toward the tower of Neusiedel, he ex- 
plained in a few seconds the grand movement he was 
about to make. Remounting his milk-white charger, he 
restored order by his presence and personal exposure, so 
that the designed movements were successfully made. 

Massena commanded the advance guard after this battle, 
and pursued the Archduke to Znaym, where the Austrians 
made astand. The position was an admirable one for de- 
fense, and there was evidently to be a hard struggle be- 
fore it could be carried. But Massena advanced. boldly to 
theassault. After various successes and defeats amid the 
most dreadful carnage, enraged at the obstinacy of the 
resistance and the frequent recoil of his own troops, he 
declared his resolution, disabled as he was, to mount on 
’ horseback and charge at the head of his troops in person. 
His staff strove in vain to prevent him. With a single 
glance at his recoiling columns, he leaped from his carriage 
and sprung to his saddle, but his feet had scarcely touched 
the earth, before a cannon-ball crushed through the center 
of the vehicle, tearing it into fragments. If he had re- 
mained a moment longer he would have been killed in- 
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stantaneously. Fate seemed to have a peculiar watch over 
him in battle, leaving him quite at the mercy of the most 
ordinary chance when out of it. 

His conduct of the invasion of Portugal was a master- 

piece of generalship. With a force of between seventy 
and eighty thousand men, he was directed to drive Well- 
ington out of the kingdom. Probably, Massena in no 
part of his military career, exhibited the qualities of a 
great commander so strikingly as in this campaign. Re-, 
sistiess in a charge—firm as a rock in the hour of disaster 
—possessed with a power of endurance seldom equaled 
by any man—here he demonstrated also his great 
abilities when left alone to plan and execute a protracted 
war. 
It would be uninteresting to go over the details of this 
memorable pursuit and retreat. From the first of June to 
the middle of October, he chased Wellington through Por- 
tagal, and for four months and a half crowded the ablest 
general of England backwards until he came to the lines 
of the Torres Vedras. 

The English had been engaged on these lines for a year, 
and they now rose before Massena, an impregnable barrier 
from which the tide of success must at last recoil. This 
Monument of human skill and enterprise consisted of three 
lines of intrenchments—one within another—extending 
for nearly thirty miles. On these lines were a hundred. 
and fifty redoubts and six hundred mounted cannon. 
This impregnable defense received Wellington and his 
exhausted army into its bosom, and Massena saw his foc 
retire from his grasp, and take up his position where 
his utmost exertions to dislodge him must prove abor- 
tive. 

To add to the security of Wellington, he here received 
reenforcements that swelled his army to 180,000 men, or 
more than double that of the French Marshal. To march 
his weary and diminished troops on these stupendous 
fortifications defended by such a host, Massena saw would 
be utter madness. His experienced eye could sometimes 
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see the way to success through the most overwhelming 
obstacles, but here there was none. 

Besides the defenses which here protected Wellington, 
there were twenty British ships of the line, and a hundred 
transports ready to receive the army if forced to retire. 
Unwilling to retreat, Massena sat down before the Torres 
Vedras, hoping first to draw Wellington forth with his 
superior force to a pitched battle in the open field. But 
the British commander was too wary to do this,and chose 
rather to provoke an assault on his intrenchmenis or starve 
his enemy into a retreat. Massena sent off to the Em- 
peror for instructions, and then began to look about for 
means to provision his army. 

For a month the scenes of Genoa were acted over again. 
The army was reduced to starvation, but still he, with his 
wonted tenacity, refused to retreat. Wellington in speak- 
ing of the position of the French at this time, declared 
that Massena provisioned his 50,000 men and 20,000 
horses for two months where he could not have maintained. 
a single division of English soldiers. 

But at length, driven to the last extremity, and seeing 
that he must either commence a retreat at once, or his 
famine stricken army would be too weak to march, he 
broke up his position, and began slowly to retrace his vic- 
torious steps. Arranging his troops into a compact mass, 
he covered it with a réar-guard under the command of 
Ney, and without confusion or disorder, deliberately re- 
tired from the Torres Vedras. Wellington immediately 
commenced the pursuit and hovered like a destroying 
angel on his flight. 

But it was here that the extraordinary abilities of Mas- 
gsena shone forth in their greatest splendor, and this re- 
treat will ever stand as a model in military history. He 
showed no haste or perturbation in his movements, but 
retired in such order and with such skill, that Welling- 
ton found it impossible to assail him with success. Tak- 
ing advantage of every position offered by the country, 
the French marshal would make a stand till the main 
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body of the army and the military wagons passed on, 
then slowly, and in perfect order, fall back, still present- 
ing the same adamantine wall to the foe. 

Thus for more than four months in the dead of winter 
—from the middle of November to the first of May—did 
Massena slowly retreat towards the frontier of Portugal. 
At Almeida he made a stand, and the two armies pre- 
pared for battle. Wellington was posted along the 
heights opposite the town. The French commenced the 
assault, and fell with such vehemence on the British that 
they were driven from their position in the village of 
Fuentes d’Onoro. A counter-charge by the English re- 
trieved a part of the village, and night closed the conflict. 

Early next morning Massena again commenced the at- 
tack, and in a short time the battle became general. So 
severely was Wellington handled, that he was compelled 
to abandon his position and take up another on a row of 
heights in rear of the first. In his retreat he had to cross 
a plateau four miles in breadth which was perfectly cur- 
tained in with French cavalry. Making his left wing a 
pivot, he swung his entire right in admirable order across 
the plains to the heights he wished to occupy. 

None but English infantry could have performed this 
perilous movement. Formed into squares, they moved 
steadily forward while the artillery of Ney was thunder- 
ing in their rear, and his strong columns rolling in an 
unbroken torrent against them. Those brave squares 
would at times be lost to view in the cloud of the enemy 
that enveloped them, and then emerge from the disorder 
and smoke of battle, without a formation broken, steadily 
executing the required movement on which the contest 
hung. Had they given way, Wellington would have 
been lost. 

It was during this day that three regiments of English 
soldiers met the Imperial Guard in full shock, and both 
disdaining to yield, for the first time during the war 
bayonets crossed, and the forest of steel of those two formi- 
dable masses of infantry lay leveled against each others, 
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bosoms. The onset was made by the British, and so ter- 
rible was the shock that many of the steadfast Guard were 
lifted from the ground, and sent, as if hurled from a cata- 
pult, into the air. The clatter of the crossing steel and 
the intermingling in such wild conflict of two such bodies 
of men is described as having been terrible in the extreme. 

At night the English were forced back from all their 
positions ; but the new stand Wellington had made was 
too formidable to be assailed, and after remaining three 
days before it, Massena again commenced his retreat. 
This ended the pursuit, and the latter fell back to Sala- 
manca, having lost since his invasion of Portugal more 
than a third of his army. 

The cruelties practised during this retreat have given 
rise to severe accusations on the part of the British. But 
it remains to be shown, before they can be made good, 
that these were not necessary both to save himself and to 
harass the enemy. All war is cruel; and the desolation 
and barrenness that followed in the track of the French 
army, wasting the inhabitants with famine, were a power- 
ful check on Wellington in his pursuit. The sympathy 
of the inhabitants with the English doubtless made Mas- 
sena less careful of their wants and sufferings; but his 
barbarity has been greatly exaggerated by Walter Scott 
and other English historians. The track of a retreating 
and starving army must always be covered with woe; 
and one might as well complain of the cruelty of a be- 
sieging force, because the innocent women and children 
of the invested town die by thousands with hunger. 

In 1816 the old marshal was accused in the Chamber of 
Deputies of plotting a conspiracy to bring back Napoleon. 
He indignantly and successfully repelled the charge, but 
the blow it gave his feelings hastened, it is thought, his 
death ; and he died the next year at the age of fifty-nine. 

Massena had two sons and one daughter. The daughter 
marred his favorite aide-de-camp, Count Reille. The 
eldest son having died, the second succeeded to the 
father’s estates and titles. 
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His Early Life—Bravery at Marengo—Battle of Salamanca— 
Splendid Maneuvers—His Defense and Surrender of Paris—The 
Charge of Treason~ Revolution of 1880—His Self-exile, 


Ix contemplating the beginning and close of Marmont’s 
life one seems to look on two different individuals, They 
present a contradiction, or, at least, an inconsistency very 
unfavorable to his fame. The truth is, he lived too long. 
If his career had closed nobly with that of Napoleon, his 
character would have presented greater harmony and 
completeness than now. 

To be molded under the genius of Napoleon, and then 
have the life of activity passed under his direction trans- 
ferred to the control of a Bourbon, must produce anoma- 
lies and changes that his admirers cannot but regret. If 
it be hard to serve two masters, it must be peculiarly so 
to serve two so unlike as Napoleon and Charles X. Still, 
by betraying Napoleon, instead of ending with him, he 
showed it needed no Charles X. to ruin his character. 

Augustus-Frederic-Louis Viesse de Marmont was an 
exception to most of the other marshals, in that he be- 
longed to a noble family, and, like a gentleman’s son was 
destined at an early age to the profession of arms. Born 
on July 20, 1774, at Ch&tillon-sur-Seine, he was, at tho 
age of fifteen, placed in the infantry as sub-lieutenant. 

Leaving this department for the artillery, he. was pres- 
ent at the siege of Toulon. The young Bonaparte, com- 
manding the artillery on that occasion, was so pleased 
with the bravery and skill of Marmont, that after he 
quelled the revolt of the sections he made him his aide- 
de-camp, and the next year took him to Italy, to lay the 
foundation of his future fame, At Lodi he charged the 
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enemy’s artillery at the head of a body of cavalry, and 
though his horse was shot under him, he succeeded in 
bringing off a cannon. For his gallantry on this occasion 
he received a sabre of honor. 

In this first campaign of Bonaparte, young Marmont 
exhibited all the impetuosity, daring, and devotion that 
could be wished. For leading a battalion of grenadiers 
into the thickest of the fight, in the battle of St. George, 
and aiding essentially in securing the victory, he was 
selected to present the colors taken in that action to the 
Directory. Ardent, joyous, and elated, the young soldier 
proceeded to Paris, and, amid all the pomp and solemnity 
befitting the occasion, presented the standard in an en- 
thusiastic address, in which he showered eulogies on the 
army of Italy, and on the young chief at its head. 

Returning to Italy, he went through the campaign of 
1797 with honor, and, after the fall of Venice, returned to 
Paris. Being now twenty-three years of age, full of hope, 
and with a bright future before him, he, through the in- 
fluence of Napoleon, obtained the hand of the daughter of 
M, Perregaud, one of the wealthiest bankers of Paris. 
Only a few weeks of leisure, however, were allowed to 
him, and he was summoned away from his young bride 
to accompany Bonaparte to Egypt. 

On landing at Malte, he was one of the first ashore, 
and, in repelling a sortie of the besieged, took the stand- 
ard of the Knights, and for his bravery was made, on the 
spot, general of brigade. He fought gallantly before Alex- 
andria, and while Napoleon was in Syria remained gov- 
ernor of the city. 

Returning with him to France, he stood by him in th. 
revolution that overthrew the Directory, and, as a reward. 
for his services, was made Counsellor of State, and in- 
vested with the chief command of the artillery and army 
of reserve. Young Marmont had gone up rapidly, and 
now stood in all the freshness of youth beside Bonaparte, 
who was just entering on his wondrous career. His 
youthful imagination was fired by the boundless field that 
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opened before him, and it was with joyous feelings he 
found himself chosen by the First Consul to accompany 
him over the San Bernard. 

One of the most energetic and efficient officers during 
that Alpine march, he won the admiration of all by his 
activity, force, and bravery. Descending with that shout- 
ing army into the plains of Lombardy, he commanded the 
artillery at the battle of Marengo. Borne away by his 
boiling courage, and panting after distinction, he showed 
on this terrible day the traits of a true warrior. He 
moved his hotly worked guns up to within ten rods of 
the enemy’s lines, and there poured his destructive fire 
into their ranks. 

‘The rank of general of division was given him as a re- 
ward for his services during this campaign, and he was 
selected to negotiate the treaty of Campo Formio. 

On his return to Paris he was made inspector-general 
of the artillery. After the rupture of the treaty of 
Amiens by England, and the commencement of war, he 
was sent into Holland, and thence into Styria, and after- 
wards into Dalmatia, where, with a small army, he occu- 
pied Ragusa, and defended himself successfully against 
the most overwhelming numbers. He fulfilled Napoleon’s 
most sanguine expectations, and, day after day, marched 
or fought fourteen out of every twenty-four hours. 

For his able conduct he was made Duke of Ragusa. 
He employed his men, during the peace, in making over 
two hundred miles of road across marshes and over 
mountains. He was recalled from this province with 
other corps in different parts of the continent to relieve 
Napoleon, waiting for reenforcements in the island of 
Lobau, whither he had been driven after the battle of 
Aspern. To fulfil the urgent commands of the Emperor, 
he was forced to fight his way through mountain gorges, 
and across hostile territory, to the shores of the Danube. 

Pushing the enemy before him, he steadily advanced, 
and finally brought his victorious columns in safety to 
that fearful rendezvous tbe night hefore the battle of 
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great conflict, and he was one of those ordered up to sus- 
tain the heroic Macdonald in his unparalleled charge on 
the Austrian center. Pressing on after the retreating 
army, he fought desperately at Znaym, and was made 
Marshal of the Empire. 

Soon after, he was appointed governor of the Illyrian 
provinces, and during an administration of eighteen 
months, exhibited the attributes of mercy and justice, and. 
‘won the respect and love of the inhabitants. 

In 1811 he was sent into Spain to take Massena’s place 
over the army of Portugal. Napoleon’s orders to him 
were precise and peremptory, but Marmont, discouraged, 
and averse to the position in which he was placed, showed 
a dilatoriness and want of energy that materially injured 
the plan of operations marked out forhim. He, however, 
restored order among the dispirited and ill-conditioned 
troops over which he was placed, and effected a junction 
with Soult. The two marched together to relieve Badajos, 
and Wellington was forced to retreat. Marmont followed 
after, and occupying Salamanca, erected forts at Almarez. 

At length Wellington invested Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
took it before Marmont, though on the march, could arrive 
to its rescue. The French marshal then re-collected his 
troops at Salamanca. Wellington, in the mean time, 
marched back to Badajos, and, after a short siege, carried 
it by assault. Marmont then made a demonstration on 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and after several combats, in which he 
was victorious, fell back to Salamanca. 

Eight months had now passed away, and nothing had 
peen accomplished towards driving the English com- 
mander out of Spain. The Duke of Ragusa had certainly 
shown want of energy, but the truth is, the French gen- 
erals were divided in their opinions—somewhat jealous of 
each other, and possessing no confidence in King Joseph. 
There was a head wanting to give force and activity to 
affairs. Marmont felt this, and earnestly desired to be 
recalled and join the armv shout to invade Russia. Be- 
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sides, some of the best troops in Spain had been drawn off 
to swell the army that was to perish in the wars of the 
north, and everything languished. 

At length, however, he showed he was an enemy to be 
feared. He was fairly pitted against Wellington, but a 
great portion of his forces being scattered over the coun- 
try, his immediate army furnished no adequate opposition 
to that of his adversary. He had retreated, therefore, to 
Salamanca. But the forts there being stormed and 
taken, he continued to retreat to the Duero. Separated 
from reenforcements which he needed, he dared not hazard. 
a battle, and things began to look threatening around the 
French marshal. 

But soon after, he first redeemed his errors, then 
crowned them by one greater than all, at the 
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Having succeeded in concentrating his scattered forces, 
he finally, after two months more skirmishing and retreat- 
ing, resumed the offensive, and determined to open his 
communication with King Joseph, which had been cut 
off by Wellington. The former was marching up to his 
relief, and if the two armies could effect a junction, the 
English general was lost, and he strained every effort to 
prevent it. Then commenced a series of marches, ma- 
neuvers, and military evolutions, seldom, if ever, surpassed. 
by any army. If Marmont’s genius, or even good judg- 
ment, had. been equal to his military science, statues to the 
Duke of Wellington would not have filled, as now, the 
public squares and edifices of England. 

The French marshal had taken the bold resolution to 
pass the Duero, and advance to the Guarena, and thus not 
only open his communication with Joseph, but ontflank 
Wellington. To effect this he made several deceptive 
movements to bewilder the allies, andon the 16th and 17th 
of July began his march. Ascending the river, he crossed 
it in safety, andon the 17th concentrated bis army at 
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Navadel,—having marched some of his divisions forty and 
forty-five miles without halting to rest. At daybreak he 
was on the Trabancos, over which he had driven the Eng- 
lish cavalry posts; and immediately made preparations to 
cross. . 

The British troops under Cotton, stationed here endeav- 
ored to dispute the passage, and a most singular scene 
presented itself. A heavy fog lay along the river, which 
concealed the French army from view, and Cotton, seeing 
nothing but horsemen there, advanced to the shore with 
his cavalry. The artillery, however, opening, followed by 
the rattle of musketry, he ordered up a regiment to sup- 
port the horse. 

The conflict now became warm, and before the heavy 
explosions of the cannon in the bosom of the fog, the upper 
lighter portions sprung skyward in spiral columns, which, 
as they reached the rising sun, turned gold and red in its 
beams, while through the dark, dense stratum below were 
seen the black masses of cavalry, plunging about in the 
gloom, now appearing and now lost to the eye—mere 
phantoms careering through the mist. A hill across the 
river showed dimly through the fog, covered with French 
infantry, that seemed as they marched down to battle, to 
crumble off and slide noiselessly away. 

The English infantry stood and watched this strange 
spectacle, when suddenly a single cavalry officer was seen 
to emerge on foot from the edge of the mist, and stall 
toward them. He seemed to press a bloody handkerchief 
to his breast, as he strode firmly on. But that red spot 
was a ghastly wound—a cannon-ball had torn away his 
breast, and his beating heart lay exposed to view.* 

From daylight till seven o’clock the combat raged, when 
Wellington came hastily up, and began to examine the 
movements of Marmont. Just then a body of French 
horsemen came galloping across the valley, and rode 
straight up the hill on which Cotton’s left wing was posted, 
and with unparalleled audacity drove back a whole line of 

* Vide Nepier. 
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English cavalry. The English reserve were brought up, 
and these brave fellows were rode under and hewn down 
without mercy. Still forty horsemen swept boldly up and 
onward, and dipped over the farther edge of the hill right 
in the midst of the enemy’s lines. At the bottom of the 
hill were a body of infantry, and part way up a whole 
squadron of cavalry in order of battle. The bold officer at 
the head of these forty horsemen suddenly reined up his 
steed at this sudden apparition, and his followers gathered 
hastily around him. His destruction seemed inevitable, 
for the British were already rushing to the charge. But 
the next moment those reckless riders wheeled, and with 
a shout rushed in a tearing gallop on the advancing 
squadron, and driving it back over its own guns, rolled it 
down the slope, carrying away the Duke of Wellington 
and all to the bottom. 

Here the mad irruption was stayed by another squad- 
ron of heavy dragoons, and the little band that made it 
eut to pieces. The officer that led them on, however, 
escaped almost by a miracle. Surrounded by three troop- 
ers, he stretched one on the earth, then putting spurs to 
his noble steed fled back towards the French lines. For 
a quarter of a mile the two pursuing horsemen galloped 
side by side with him, hewing and hacking away at him 
with their swords, yet by his extraordinary strength and 
skill he escaped in safety. : 

At length Wellington began to retreat toward the Gua- 
rena, whither Marmont was already marching. The great 
struggle now was to see which should reach the Guarena 
first, and there prepare for battle. Then occurred a spec- 
tacle seldom witnessed in war. The two armies, in 
beautiful order, began to stretch forward. 

It was a hot July noon—the air was close and oppres- 
sive, rendered still more so by the clouds of dust kicked 
up by the cavalry and artillery as they thundered along. 
But in close array, and in splendid order, the panting 
soldiers pressed after their leaders; and the two armies, 
only « few rods apart, strained every nerve to outmarch 
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each other. The long black columns streamed forward, 
and the two hostile hosts, side by side within hailing dis- 
tance of each other, did not fire a single shot, and toa 
careless spectator seemed but one army executing some 
gtand maneuver ona day of parade. A few cannon-balls 
crushing through the ranks, from some of the heights, 
alone told they were foes. 

Under a boiling sun, covered with clouds of dust, they 
thus marched for ten miles side by side; while the officers, 
wrought upto the highest excitement, were seen pointing 
with their swords forward, hurrying on the columns, 
already moving in double quick time to the rapid beat of 
the drum—pausing now and then only to touch their 
chapeaus to each other in courtesy across the narrow 
space that intervened. The heavy German cavalry went 
thundering along this narrow lane as if on purpose to 
Keep peace between the hostile ranks, and thus together 
they swept over the rolling country, and at night reached 
the Guarena. After some fighting, darkness closed over 
the armies, and the tired warriors slept. 

Marmont had marched his army for two days and 
nights without cessation, and hence next morning was in 
no condition to fight, while Wellington was equally 
averse toa battle. The day wore away with a few 
skirmishes, and Marmont, who had fairly outmaneuvered 
the English general, instead of giving battle, rested till 
the following morning, then began to march up the 
Guarena to outflank moro perfectly his enemy and open 
his communication with his reenforcements, now rapidly 
coming up. 

Wellington, perceiving his design, immediately put his 
army in motion also to prevent it; and here the strange 
scene of two days before was enacted over again on a 
grander scale. Only a narrow stream divided the two 
armies as on two parallel ridges they marched rapidly up 
the river. He who reached Contalpino first would win 
this battle of maneuvers. 

Forty-five thousand men on either side, massed to- 
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gether, moved all day in order of battle, within musket- 
shot of each other—the opposing officers waving their 
swords in recognition across the narrow interval as they 
strained every nerve to push the mighty columns onward, 
whose heavy, measured tread shook the banks of the 
stream. The long lines of bayonets flashed in the sun- 
light, while now and then, as the ground favored, the 
cannon opened on either side, and the English cavalry 
marched threateningly between, waiting for some dis- 
order or unskilfal movement in the French ranks to dash 
in and impede their march. 

But Marmont did not make a single mistake, and his 
forty-five thousand men moved in one solid wall beside 
the enemy, presenting the same beautiful array and the 
same resistless barrier of steel. You could almost hear 
the panting of the tired hosts as they strained forward 
like racers on the course; but towards evening it was 
plain that Marmont had outmaneuvered and outmarched 
the English general, and at night Wellington halted his 
troops with the painful conviction that he was fairly out- 
flanked, and unless some unexpected good fortune turned 
up, must commence his retreat. 

Marmont, in these few days, had restored all that he 
had lost, and had exhibited a skill and ability in maneuver- 
ing an army, unsurpassed by any general of his time. He 
had regained the offensive, and unless he committed some 
unpardonable blunder, could drive Wellington before him 
in confusion. His hitherto dilatory and unskilful 
management of the war seemed about to be forgotten— 
obliterated in a glorious victory. The communication 
with King Joseph was open—the reenforcements were 
already coming up, and all was bright and cheering. 

But at this crisis he overturned all his hopes, and by 
one of those rash and inconsiderate movements ruined 
his army and deeply tarnished his fame. The two armies 
occupied opposite heights with a deep basin between. 
This basin was a mile broad and two miles long, and 
Marmont, who was in a splendid position, having steadily 
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outmaneuvered Wellington, had nothing to do but wait 
for the reenforcements to arrive, and then fall on him 
like a thunderbolt. But, knowing if he delayed the at- 
tack till the junction of the forces of Joseph and Jourdan 
he should be superseded in his command, and the glory 
of the victory be taken from him, and having become 
over-confident from his great success for the last few 
days, and a little too contemptuous of his adversary’s 
skill, he executed a maneuver that was as rash and un- 
military as it well could be. 

Seeing that the English were about to fall back, and 
wishing to strike the blow before the arrival of the King, 
he determined to cut off their retreat, and force Wellington 
into a battle. AsI remarked, the two armies occupied 
opposite heights—Marmont on the east, and Wellington 
on the west, with a valley two miles long between. The 
French marshal, about three o'clock on the 22d, sent 
forward his left wing to threaten the road to Ciudad 
Rodrigo, along which he expected the allies to retreat. 
This wing, pressing on too rapidly, gradually became 
entirely separated from the center. 

‘When the report of this movement was brought to Wel- 
Yington, he could hardly believe it. It did not seem pos- 
sible that a general, who had exhibited such striking 
ability for the last few days, could commit a blunder that 
would be unpardonable in the most ordinary gene: 
Hastening up to the higher ground, however, he beheld 
with inexpressible delight that it was true, for there, in the 
pasin below, was the left wing of the enemy marching for- 
ward in beautiful order to cut off his retreat, while a huge 
chasm appeared between it and the center of the army. 
As he took the glass from his eye he exclaimed, “ At last 
I have them—Marmont is lost!” 

His resolution was immediately taken, and orders flew 
like lightning to different portions of the army. The 
dark and hitherto motionless masses that covered the 
heights began to move, as if suddenly penetrated by some 
invisible agency, and the next moment they came rolling 
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tapidly down the slope into the basin, and, moving through 
a, hurricane of bullets, crossed the line of the enemy’s 
march. 

Marmont, from the summit of the heights on which 
he rested, saw at once the whole valley filled with the 
English columns, and the battle thrown upon him in the 
midst of a difficult evolution, and while his army was 
separated by a wideinterval. He, however, strove gallantly 
to recover his advantage. He despatched officer after 
officer in haste, ordering the left wing to fall back on the 
center, and the center to close up to the menaced wing, 
but before his commands could be executed, the scarlet 
uniforms of the English troops were seen moving like one 
broad. wave on the dark masses of the French infantry. 

Amid the rolling fire of musketry, and heavy crash of 
artillery, the British bayonets steadily advanced, and 
Marmont saw that his hour had come. Hastening for- 
ward to the point of greatest danger, a shell stretched 
him on the ground witha broken arm and two deep 
wounds in his side. 

This completed the disaster, for the French army, in 
its most critical state, was deprived of its head. But for 
his fall, the issue of the battle, desperate as it appeared, 
might have been different, for the bravery of the French 
troops seemed to overbalance all advantages. As it was, 
Clauzel, on whom the command devolved, did restore the 
fight. He succeeded in bringing the left wing and the cen. 
ter together, and put forth almost superhuman exertions 
to stem the tide that was setting so heavily against him, 
and bore up in the storm with a heroism and constancy that 
filled his foes with surprise and admiration. 

Notwithstanding the odds he was compelled to strug- 
gie against, he still hoped to redeem the day, but Nature 
herself helped to baffle his efforts, for the sun, now 
stooping to the western horizon, sent his flashing beams 
full in the eyes of a part of his troops, distracting their 
aim, while a brisk west wind, just then arising, carried the 
dust which the cavalry and infantry trampling over the 
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loose soil stirred up, full in the soldiers’ faces. Still, he 
kept pouring his brave columns in such stern and fierce 
yalor on the foe, that for a while he steadily gained 
ground. Sixty thousand men were packed into that 
basin, on whose dark masses the artillery from the heights 
played with pitiless fury, while clouds of dust, mingling 
with the smoke of battle, rolled over them as they strug- 
gied in the embrace of death. The wounded Marmont 
heard the uproar, but his brave heart sank in despair as 
he remembered how the battle stood when he fell. 

Still, Clauzel did well-nigh save him from defeat. As 
tbe sun sank behind the western heights, he was driven 
back through the basin, but making a gallant effort at the 
pase of the hill he arrested the onward movement of the 
enemy, and, following up his success, rolled the victorious 
eolumns back through the valley, and victory once more 
quivered in the balance. 

As twilight deepened over the bloody field, he had driven 
Wellington so hard that a crisis arrived when every- 
thing rested on the reserves. The general who could 
bring the greatest number to the conflict would win the 
day. Fortune again favored the English commander, and 
the heroic Clauzel, with his thinned and wasted ranks, 
retreated into the forest beyond the heights, and the 
battle was done. 

That basin was piled with the slain, and trampled into 
dust which lay sifted over the wounded and dead thou- 
sands that had fallen there. Groans and shrieks loaded 
the night air, and Marmont, faint and wounded, was borne 
through the darkness, suffering more from the wound 
in his heart than from the one his mangled body ex- 
hibited. 

The army was routed, and the report of this sad defeat 
reached Napoleon just before the battle of Borodino. 
Fabvier, one of Marmont’s aide-de-camps, brought the 
news; and a few days after, as if to retrieve the disgrace 
that had befallen the army in Spain, fought on foot at the 
head of the sharpshooters, and fell wounded in a most 
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obstinate fight of the regiment he was in, as it sustained 
for a while the shock of the whole Russian army. 

Marmont had conducted the whole forepart of the cam- 
paign badly. Discontented and listless, he evinced no 
energy, and brought himself and his army to the verge of 
ruin, Rousing himself, however, at last, he had executed 
one of the most brilliant maneuvers the history of the 
war could exhibit, and having outflanked the enemy, had 
got him in his power. But in the very midst of his good 
fortune he showed himself unworthy of it, and lost his 
advantage by a rash and foolish movement. 

Bonaparte was filled with indignation at the manage- 
ment of his marshal. In his letter to the minister of war, 
directing an examination to be made of this affair, he de- 
clared, that Marmont’s despatch to him, explaining his de- 
feat, had more trash and compliéation in it than a clock. 
He ordered him to demand of the Duke of Ragusa why 
he had delivered battle without orders from the King— 
why he had not followed out the general plan of the 
campaign—why he had taken the offensive, when sixteen 
or seventeen thousand men were in two days’ march to 
reenforce him. In conclusion, he declared that he was 
forced to think that he had sacrificed to vanity the glory 
of his country and the good of the common cause. Stiil, 
remembering his old friendship, he, in the height of 
his just wrath, ordered all these questions to be de- 
layed till Marmont had entirely recovered from his 
wounds. 

Hearing afterwards that it was possible he was not 
aware of the near approach of reenforcements, he poured 
his complaints and recriminations on his inefficient 
brother, for not coming up to the marshal’s help sooner. 
The truth is, the whole war was managed miserably, and 
it could not well be otherwise with Joseph at the head of 
affairs. 

Marmont said afterwards, that he would willingly have 
received a mortal blow at the close of the combat, could 
he only have retained the faculty of command at that 
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trying moment when the shock of the armies took place, 
His wound was so severe, that it was necessary to amput- 
ate his arm, and he did not recover sufficiently to resume 
his command, till after the expedition to Russia, when he 
again fought bravely at Lutzen, Bautzen, Dresden, and 
Leipsic. Napoleon retained no ill will against his mar- 
shal, and restored him to favor and confidence the 
moment his wound was healed—an act of generosity and 
kindness that must, at this day, be like a sting in the 
memory of the latter. . 

But he well-nigh recovered his fame in the last struggle 
of Napoleon for his throne. At Bautzen he attacked the 
center of the allied army with resistless fury—at Dres- 
den, he was also stationed in the center beside the Em- 
peror, and at Leipsic fought beside Ney, worthy of his 
former renown. Five times did the overwhelming enemy 
break into the village of Schoenbrun, in which he was 
stationed, and five times did he fiercely hurl them back; 
and it was not till reenforeements were brought up that 
he at length gave way. An aide-de-camp was shot by his 
side, and he himself was wounded in his remaining hand. 
He fought beside Napoleon, in his mighty efforts to roll 
pack the armies of Europe from his capital, and at 
Brienne, Champ Aubert, Vauxchamps, Montmirail, etc., 
exhibited energy and heroism that received his highest 
commendation. 

But at Laon he was utterly routed. Bonaparte had his 
army drawn up in order of batile before that of Blucher, 
but delayed his attack till the arrival of Marmont from 
Rheims. The eighth of March saw a sublime spectacle 
around Laon, as the two armies moved in the plain, and 
the long lines of fire from the advancing or retiring in- 
fantry, and the deep black columns moving to the charge 
to fhe music of cannon, met the eye on every side, and 
were lost in the distance. 

The next day word reached Napoleon that Marmont was 
rapidly approaching, and he immediately recommenced 
the attack. He fought, however, merely to gain time, for 
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his force was too inferior to hazard a general battle until 
reenforcements came up. But that night, as the marshal 
with his troops, worn down with fatigue, were reposing 
in their cold bivouacs, dreaming of no danger, Prince 
William, who had been despatched by Blucher for the 
purpose, fell suddenly upon him with his Prussians. So 
unexpected was the onset, that at the first fire the soldiers 
fled in every direction, and the whole corps was dispersed 
through the darkness, and became a cloud of fugitives, 
whom no effort could rally. 

Afterward, when left alone with Mortier to arrest the 
tide that was setting on Paris, he disputed the soil of his 
country with heroic courage. And at last, when driven 
into the capital, he continued to struggle on, as if he were 
determined to wipe out every error of his life by his noble 
self-devotion to France. Foremost in the lines, he exposed 
himself like the meanest soldier, and cheered on his men 
against the most overwhelming numbers. The world 
looked with admiration on his conduct, and Napoleon 
stood ready to cover him with honor, and France to load 
him with blessings. But he shamefully capitulated, and 
let the infamous coalition, which had struggled so long 
to crush his country, triumph by marching its armies into 
the capital. 

English historians, and the enemies of Napoleon, never 
condemn Marmont for his conduct in surrendering Paris, 
but rather praise him, declaring he fought as long as he 
could, and that farther resistance would have been madness. 
No doubt he was advised to this course by the influential 
men of the city. Lafitte, the great financier, among 
others, used his utmost endeavors to prevent an assault 
on the place, and well he might. Theloss of property 
would have been immense, to say nothing of the dreadful 
carnage that would ensue; and Marmont was persuaded 
to capitulate. But he should have learned his duty from 
Massena in Genoa, St. Cyr in Dresden, and Davoust in 
Hamburg, and fought as long as one gleam of hope re- 
tained. Had Bonaparte not been near, or had he beex 
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ignorant of the state of affairs, then he might have been 
excusable, and his prudence proper; but he knew the 
only man who had a right to deed away the throne was 
marching rapidly up. He had received orders from the 
Emperor, who had promised to be in the city by the second 
of April with 70,000 men, to hold out to the last. Aware 
of his proximity, and ‘conscious that he alone could save 
France, he transgressed his commands, and exercised a 
power, which, under the circumstances, he did not rightly 
possess. 

Napoleon was within a few hours’ ride of the city when 
it was surrendered, and could not at first believe the re- 
ports that were brought him of its fall. His great heart 
broke under the blow. 

Marmont was inexcusable, for he had seen enough of 
that mighty wizard’s working to know that his presence 
in the capital would entirely change the state of affairs; 
Paris would have thronged around him; the very canaille 
would have gathered in a countless array about his stan- 
dard. Hope would have taken the place of despair, and 
to every blow been given tenfold power. Besides, the 
very fact that he was with the army would have made the 
allies circumspect and careful, He knew the ground 
around Paris better than he did the rooms of his palace, 
and the amazing resources of his mind would have found 
means to check the enemy till his advancing troops should 
arrive, as they did at Dresden, and then he would have 
rolled the allied thousands back on the Rhine. 

But no, Marmont took on himself the responsibility of 
settling the whole matter-—not only the safety of the capi- 
tal, and the extent of the dominions of France—but to 
barter away the throne of Napoleon, when he himself 
‘would be there in a few hours, to do it for himself, if neces- 
sary. He doubtless thought he was doing a very generous 
deed, when he stipulated for the life and liberty of the 
Emperor. No wonder the indignant heart of the latter 
spurned him as a traitor, and when Marmont remembers 
the kindness of Napoleon to him, after his folly had ruined 
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the French cause in Spain, his heart must be filled with 
remorse at his base surrender. 

Napoleon never forgave him,and he always spoke of 
him afterwards with the greatest bitterness. To have « 
general on whom he had lavished honors take upon him. 
self to dispose of France, his crown, and throne, was a 
wrong almost as great as deliberate treason. Said he 
afterwards at St. Helena, “Marmont will be an object of 
horror to posterity. As long as France exists, the name 
of Marmont will not be mentioned without shuddering. 
He feels it, and is at this moment probably the most 
miserable man in existence. He cannot forgive himself, 
and will yet terminate his life like Judas.” 

No wonder on the accession of Louis XVIII. he was 
made Peer of France and captain of the body-guard. He 
could be trusted to defend a monarch for whose welfare 
he had betrayed his benefactor and his country. 

When Bonaparte returned from Elba, he proclaimed 
Marmont a traitor. The marshal, truer to his last than 
to his first benefactor, commanded the army that con- 
ducted the King from Paris toGhent. Finding, however, 
there was treachery among some one of his staff, and not 
knowing who was the guilty one, he determined to write 
all his secret orders himself. But hisright arm was gone 
and his left-hand writing was so illegible, that nobody but 
himself could read it. The Duke of Montmartre, who 
commanded the rear guard, could not make out the des- 
patches that directed his march, though he spent the 
whole night over them, and was consequently left to his 
own conjectures, and the two portions of the army no 
longer acting in unison, he and his rear guard were taken 
prisoners. 

During the short reigh of Napoleon, Marmont remained 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, to whose waters he had repaired, osten- 
sibly for his health, At the second restoration, he re- 
sumed his former rank and titles. Ten years after, he 
was sent to quell an insurrection in Lyons, after which 
he devoted himself principally to agricultural pursuits in 
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his native province, till 1826, when he was sent as am- 
bassador to the coronation of Nicholas at Moscow. 

In 1880 he was appointed by Charles X. over the troops 
of Paris. On the memorable 25th of July, when the im- 
becile King, utterly unable to learn wisdom from past 
events, issued his two tyrannical decrees—one abolishing 
the liberty of the press, and the other annulling the elec- 
tion of the deputies, he relied on Marmont to quell the vio- 
lence he expected would follow. 

He took the command on the 27th, and succeeded in 
quelling the disorders; but early next morning the popu- 
lace was again abroad, and armed. In attempting to dis- 
perse them a fierce battle ensued, and Marmont fired on 
his countrymen. The revolution was now fairly com- 
menced, and the poor marshal was in a painful dilemma. 
To sustain the King be must fight it out, and strew the 
streets of Paris with its dead eftizens, and thus become 
forever obnoxious to his countrymen. Besides, the people 
had become so thoroughly aroused that it was doubtful 
whether they would not conquer—then, woe to his fame! 

The Hétel de Ville was first attacked and taken, but 
the troops stormed and retook it. Again, however, did 
the brave citizens rush to the assault with loud shouts, 
and though its walls and passageways were drenched in 
blood, again wrench it from the soldiers and hold it against 
every assault. The Tuileries and Louvre were the next 
objects of attack. The Louvre, though deemed impreg- 
nable, was carried through the panic of the Swiss Guards, 
and Marmont, in attempting to rally his men, came near 
being killed, and fought worthy of a better cause, under 
the clock pavilion of the Louvre: but the people were 
everywhere triumphant. The students of the Polytechnic 
School rushed on the guns and the bayonets of the in- 
fantry, with the coolness of veterans, and women became 
heroes. 

During these three terrible days he acted like a fool or 
one demented. Now, beseeching the King tc treat with 
the insurgents, and now opening his cannon on them—he 
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neither saved his monarch nor his reputation, and finally 
was compelled to depart with the dethroned King to 
England, consoled with the reflection that he had scattered 
the bodies of more than five thousand of his countrymen 
over the pavements of Paris, to carry out an unjust and 
tyrannical act. It is nonsense to talk of his duty as a 
soldier. It was not a lawless mob he was called te quell, 
but the people of France who had risen against a lawless 
monarch, and he knew it. It was a struggle for law, not 
against it, and Marmont, who had passed through one 
~evolution, and been a warm. advocate of republican prin- 
“iples, should have seen his remaining arm chopped from 
his body, before he would have any thing to do with such 
2 piece of villainy. 

On his way to England he seems to have awakened 
from his delusion, and deprecated, though too late, his 
unenviable position. In a letter to a friend, dated the 
6th of August, he says, “Have you ever seen anything 
like it? to fight against our fellow-citizens in spite of us. 
Is there anything wanting to make me completely miser- 
able? And the future!—what unjust opinions will be 
had of me! My only refuge is my conscience. I accom- 
pany the King to Cherbourg; when he is in safety my 
mission will end. I shall leave France, and wait to see 
what the future has in store for me.” His conscience 
must be a singular thing to furnish refuge in such a case 
as this. To uphold a villainous king in violating the 
sacred rights guaranteed to the people, he shoots down 
several thousands of citizens, and then takes refuge in his 
conscience. 

But Marmont was not a cold-blooded, selfish man. He 
seemed to have a mental weakness that came on him like 
& spasm, and just at the time when there was no occasion. 
for it. Thus, in Spain, he exhibited great military skill 
and a clear, sound head in his maneuvers with Wellington 
before the battle of Salamanca, and till he had acquired 
all the advantage, and then he showed the imbecility of a 
weak mind. So at Paris, circumstances had placed him 
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where he could cover himself with glory, and he fought 
like one who appreciated his position and felt his respon- 
sibility, but after he had gone through a part of the trial 
honorably, he toppled over the whole structure he was 
rearing, and lost instead of gained by the power he held. 

He lost his head in the same way during the revolu- 
tion of 1880, and he has ever been his own worst enemy. 
He was a brilliant man, but not a safe one. Unequal in 
his feelings, he was also unequal in his actions. He 
seemed capable of reaching a certain limit in an emer- 
gency, but not of staying there and struggling a single mo- 
ment; and went back as fast as he went forward. A 
brave and good general he was, not a great one. He 
lacked strength of mind, and that breadth of character 
and fixedness of will which belong to a strong man. In 
action, he was heroic and fearless, but he had not that re- 
serve power to fall back upon in moments of despair when 
fate seemed resolved to push her victim to the last ex- 
tremity. 

Ever since the unfortunate part he took in the last 
yevolution, he has been a voluntary exile from France, 
and it is doubtful whether he will ever venture to show 
himself in the streets of Paris. He has passed part of 
his time in Transylvania, and a part in Constantinople, 
and now, though seventy-two years of age, wanders over 
the world like a spirit that cannot rest, afraid to set foot 
on hig native soil. His noble deeds are all obscured, his 
early glory dimmed, and the name that might have gone 
down to posterity with a halo of light about it, has a spot 
upon it which no time or change can wipe away. 

Napoleon’s prophecy has proved true, and Marmont’s 
reme is abhorred in France. 
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Gis Campaign in Italy—His Regiment named the Terrihle~ 
Bravery at Marengo—At Friedland—Defeat at Talavera—Ter 
rible Passage of the Beresina—His Last Efforts for France— 
His Disgrace—Is Wounded. 


Vicror Prem was born at Marche, in the depart. 
ment of Vosges in 1766. His parents were humble, and 
his early advantages nothing. Ignorant of books and the 
world in which he was to play such a conspicuous part, 
he entered, when but fifteen years of age, the artillery ag 
@ private. 

His first appearance on the surface of things is at the 
siege of Toulon, where Napoleon also took his first step 
toward power. These two young soldiers, both in the 
artillery, had then an opportunity to see how each other 
fought. Yn the fierce attack on Fort Eguillette, Victor ex- 
hibited his two great characteristics, coolness in the midst 
of danger, and impetuosity in attack. He was then 
twenty-seven years old, and three years after, Napoleon, 
not forgetting the fearless artilleryman of Toulon, called 
him to his side in his first campaigns in Italy. During 
those three years, however, he was not idle, but conducted 
himself gallantly in the eastern Pyrenees, where he fought 
as a general of brigade. 

There could be no better school for Victor than the 
campaigns he passed through by the side of Bonaparte. 
Amid the excitement of those constant battles and as- 
tounding victories, he seemed to have anew life imparted 
to him ; and catching the inspiration which the whole army 
seemed to have derived from Bonaparte, he stormed over 
the battlefields of Laono, Dego, La Favorite, Alexandria, 
and Novi, like one who thought himself invulnerable. At 
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Mantua, whither Bonaparte had marched with such rapid- 
ity day and night after the battle of Rivoli, to succor 
Augereau, he astonished even Massena by the over- 
whelming fury of his attack. 

Provera was coming up to succor Wurmser, who had 
been driven into Mantua, and it was to prevent the junc- 
tion of these two generals that Bonaparte had made such 
an unparalleled march from Rivoli. Massena was placed 
on one flank of Provera, and Victor on the other, on the 
morning of the combat. Both were successful in the ex- 
ecution of their orders, but Victor, at the head of the 57th 
regiment, surpassed even the renowned Massena. When 
the signal for the attack was given, he rushed on and over 
the enemy with such ferocity and astonishing power that 
they were perfectly stunned. 

Amid the impetuous onsets and unparalleled bravery 
that characterized the whole campaign, nothing like it 
had been seen. The charge at Lodiand Arcola seemed 
the measured tread of self-collected soldiers compared to 
it. It was not the onset of determined or enthusiastic 
men—not the headlong charge of Augereau, sweeping 
furiously through the ranks. It was something more than 
excitement—the whole regiment, with Victor at its head, 
seemed suddenly to have been carried away, one and all, 
by a flerce frenzy, which imparts unnataral physical 
strength, 

Resistance was useless. The steady ranks went down 
before them, like grass before the mower. Rolled back 
on themselves, they parted, and fell along the sides of 
that resistless regiment, as if it were made of adamant. 
With his eye flashing fire, and the smoke of batlie wreath- 
ing in clouds around him, Victor strode on in front, 
like some war-god of old. Artillery, infantry, cavalry, 
went down, one after another, in their passage—the close 
fire of batteries and the firm charge of the bayonet, all dis- 
appeared where they moved. Heedless alike of danger or 
destruction, they took the storms of grape-shot that tore 
through the ranks without a shudder. Their rapid tread 
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shook the ground over which they passed, and their firm 
array was like a wall of iron against every assault. 

Bonaparte had charged at Lodi and Arcola, as he had 
geen no man do before, and, fresh from the fierce-fought 
battle of Rivoli, was not likely to be astonished at any 
deed of daring; but Victor’s charge fora moment took hi: 
mind from everything else. The whole army, which haa 
been accustomed to heroic deeds, beheld it with amaze- 
inent, and when the battle was over, and the victory won, 
it gave that regiment, by general acclamation, the nameof 
* The Terrible,’ which it ever after bore. 

What a fearful baptism that must have been which 
could compel the “ Army of Italy ” to affix such a name 
to the regiment that received it! For Augereau, Mas- 
sena, and Bonaparte to apply such a title, signifies more 
than words can convey. 

At Austerlitz, Napoleon reminded this regiment of its 
name and saw it with pleasure sustain its dread title. 
At the battle of Tann, twelve years after its christening, 
it also maintained its old reputation, breaking six regi- 
ments to pieces in succession, in a charge. In his bul- 
letin home, Napoleon made honorable mention of it. 

At Marengo, he also exhibited those great qualities, 
which made him so conspicuous in the after wars of the 
Empire. He opened that great battle, and was second to 
none but Lannes on that eventful day. Stationed slong 
the little stream of Fontanone, he received the first shock 
of the Austrian army, as it defiled over the Bormida. 
Bonaparte was ignorant of the design of the Austrians to 
give battle on the plains of Marengo, but with the first 
thunder of cannon, an aide-de-camp from Victor came gal- 
loping into his presence, informing him that the enemy, 
with all his force, was deploying from the bridge. 

I havealready spoken, in my description of the battle of 
Marengo, of the firmness with which he met the shock 
of the whole Ausirian army, and stood muzzle to muzzle 
with their ranks for two hours, till Lannes came up 
Perhaps there never was an instance in which such au 
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inferior force was held so long in an open field exposed to 
so close, constant and murderous a fire. The discharges 
on both sides were rapid as lightning, and it was one in- 
cessant flash and peal of musketry and cannon along the 
Fontanone, till the line formed by Victor’s and Lannes’s 
divisions as it stretched across the field, now sallying 
backward, and now springing to its place again, looked 
like a vast serpent of fire waving to and fro in the plain. 

For his heroism on this day he received a sabre of honor 
which he most richly deserved. 

At the peace of Amiens, he was appointed ambassador 
to the court of Denmark, where he remained till the rupt- 
ure of the treaty by England, and the commencement of 
the war. At Jena, while leading his division forward, he 
received a contusion from a spent ball, which confined 
him to his bed for several days. 

A few days before the battle of Eylau, while going to 
Stettin at the command of the Emperor, he was taken 
prisoner. Apprehending no danger, he was riding along 
in his carriage, with only one aide-de-camp and a, servant, 
when twenty-five Russian hussars came galloping up, and 
seized him as a prisoner of war. 

Being exchanged, he was sent to besiege the strongly 
fortified town of Graudetz, and soon after led the first 
corps into battle at Friedland. When Ney’s mighty 
column was checked in its advance and rolled back over 
the field, it fell on Victor moving rapidly to the ‘attack. 
The latter, steadying his troops by a powerful effort, 
checked both friend and foe, and allowed Ney to rally his 
men again to the charge. These two chieftains then 
moved together upon Friedland—stormed through its 
streets, though defended desperately at every step, and 
finally drove the routed enemy over the Alle. 

Side by side with Ney, Victor did not suffer this day by 
the comparison. His charge was as terrible, and the 
raovement of his column as steady, as that of the “bravest 
of the brave ”; and for the great services he rendered, 
was made, after the battle, Marshal of the Empire. 
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The peace of ‘ust souu fouowed, aad Victor was ap- 
pointed Governor of Berlin, and during the fifteen months 
of his administration exhibited the high qualities of a good 
and wise ruler, and left with the esteem and love of all the 
inhabitants. 

In 1808 he was sent to Spain. He won the battle of 
Espinosa for Soult, and the next year, while operating in 
La Mancha, routed the Spaniards at Ucles, and took 
15,000 prisoners. Being then ordered to support Soultin 
his invasion of Portugal, he proceeded on his mission, 
though with a tardiness that has not left him free from 
blame. He, however, defeated the enemy at Ciudad Real, 
and pushed on to the Gaudiana. Here he won the battle 
of Medellin, routing an army of 85,000 men, with one of 
little over 16,000—took several thousand prisoners, and 
left the field covered with the dead. So utter was the 
rout, that Cuesta, the Spanish general, was not able for 
several days to rally a single battalion. 


BATTLE OF TALAVERA. 


The next July the useless battle of Talavera was deliv- 
ered, ostensibly by King Joseph, but in fact by Victor. 
Disregarding the sound advice of Soult, and following 
that of Victor, Joseph met with a defeat, which though 
of no advantage to the enemy, might have been prevented. 
Jourdan was opposed to the marshal’s combinations, but 
the latter was so well convinced of their excellence that 
he declared, if they failed, military science was useless. 

It was a scorching day on which the battle was fought, 
and from morning till noon all was quiet, while the sol- 
diers of the two armies descended to a stream in the 
valley between, to quench their thirst, and accosted each 
other in terms of familiarity across the narrow space that 
separated them. 

Bat about one o’clock the rolling of drums along the 
French lines announced to the allies that the enemy was 
preparing for the attack. Victor gave the signal, and 
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eighty cannon opened their destructive fire, and the light 
troops went sweeping onward with the rapidity of a thun- 
der-cloud over the heavens—while the deep, dark columns 
marched sternly after, and charged with terrible strength 
the English lines. But the close and well-directed fire of 
the artillery, and the rapid volleys of the infantry as they 
elosed around the heads of these columns, enveloping 
them in one sheet of flame, that swept like billows along 
their sides, was too much for human courage, and after 
bravely struggling, they fell back in disorder. 

After various successes and reverses, the French seemed 
about to gain the day. The English center was broken, 
and Victor’s columns marching triumphantly through it. 
But one brave English regiment, advancing amid the 
routed and disordered multitude, and opening to let the 
fugitives through, and forming in beautiful order when 
they had passed, marched straight upon the pursuing col- 
umns from the right side, and poured its rapid fire into 
the dense ranks. Closing on the foe in such steadiness 
and firmness, these few soldiers arrested the progress of 
the entize mass, and the artillery being brought to bear, 
and the cavalry charging in flank, the tide of success was 
turned; and victory, which seemed a moment before in 
the hands of the French, was wrested from their grasp, 
and amid the loud shouts of the British, they retreated in 
firm and good order to their former position, and the bat- 
tle was over. 

The French had failed in their attack, and nothing 
more—and this was the great victory of Talavera, about 
which se much has been said. Two thousand men had 
been killed on both sides, and about eight thousand 
wounded and the ground was strewed with human bodies. 
Then followed a scene at which the heart turns faint. 
The battle was hardly over when the long dry grass took 
fire, and one broad flame swept furiously over the field, 
wrapping the dead and the wounded in its fiery mantle. 
The shrieks of the scorched and writhing victims, that 
struggled up through the thick folds of smoke that rolled 
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darkly over them, were far more appalling than the up- 
roar of battle, and filled both armies with consternation. 

A short time after, the army effected a junction with 
Soult, and Sir Arthur Wellesley was compelled to retreat. 
Victor erred, but if he had been successful, as he might 
‘nave been had the commander-in-chief been a different 
man, he would have received praise rather than blame 
from the battle of Talavera. 

The retreat of the English, and his re-occupation of 
Talavera, gave an opportunity for Victor to show the 
kindness and generosity of his character. When he en- 
tered the town, he found the public square covered with 
the sick and maimed of both armies scattered around on 
the pavement, withoutany one to care for them. He im- 
mediately sent his soldier's into the houses, commanding 
the inhabitants to receive the wounded sufferers. He 
spoke kindly to the English, and ordered that one 
English and one French soldier should be lodged together 
—the English always to be served first—thus not only 
softening the asperities of war, but furnishing an example 
to his foes, that they might, but never did, follow. 

Marching on to Cadiz, he sat down before the town in 
a regular siege, and would soon have reduced it, but for 
the reenforcements the English were able from time to 
time to throw into it. While his forces yet encircled the 
place, and the works were still progressing, he was called. 
by Bonaparte to command a corps of the grand army in 
the invasion of Russia. 

He conducted himself nobly, and won new laurels in 
this campaign, and in the retreat from Moscow saved the 
army at the 


TERRIBLE PASSAGE OF THE BERESINA. 


As the broken remnants of that once magnificent army 
.now a cloud of despairing fugitives—approached this 
tiyer, in their retreat to Wilma, Napoleon sent Oudinot 
forward to defend the only bridge by which the army 
could pass. Supposing his orders-had been fulfilled, he 
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eontinued to advance, when the astounding news was 
brought him that this marshal had been driven back 
across the river, and the bridge destroyed. 

Napoleon’s fate now seemed brought to a crisis. A 
river twenty rods wide and six feet deep was before him, 
while a victorious enemy stood on the farther bank with 
a powerful artillery to contest the passage. Another im- 
mense host was also thundering in the rear, and the knell 
of the grand army seemed slowly tolling amid the gloom 
of a Russian winter. 

At night, as Napoleon lay on his troubled couch, he 
was heard speaking of the dreadful alternatives before 
him, and began already to contemplate the disaster of a 
surrender ; but when morning broke, his stern soul again 
summoned its energies to the danger that threatened him. 
First he ordered the reports of his ministers to be burnt, 
then the eagles of the separate corps, then the use- 
less carriages and wagons, while all the remaining 
mounted officers, to the number of five hundred, were 
formed. into a sacred squadron, and closed firmly around 
their chief. 

This being done, before daylight next morning he, with 
his tattered, dying army, plunged into the gloomy forest 
of Minsk, whose sullen echoes were already alive with 
the thunder of Russian cannon. In the midst of a 
northern winter, through this desolate and untrodden 
wilderness, he pressed on till at length he reached Victor's 
army. 

This marshal had been stationed at Smolensko, while 
Napoleon marched to Moscow, and afterward sent fo: 
ward to secure the retreat, so that he had seen neith. 
the Emperor nor the army since they moved away frou. 
him, in all the pride and pomp of war, toward the Russian 
capital And now, asthe Emperor appeared, the way 
was cleared for him to pass by, and Victor’s corps re- 
ceived him with the old shout of “ Vive ? Eimpereur,” which 
had long since been forgotten in the Russian solitudes. 

This brave marshal expected to see once more that 
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magnificent host in all its ancient strength and proud ar. 
ray; but what was his consternation and dismay, when 
he beheld before him a motley and miserable crowd of 
wretches, without uniform, wrapped in female garments, old 
blankets and pieces of carpet, burnt and torn into tatters ; 
while officers, with no troops to command were marching 
on foot in their midst. Instead of shoes, this savage-look- 
ing horde had their feet wrapped in rags to protect them 
from the cold, and lean, unshaven unwashed, haggard, 
famine-struck, and spiritless, with their eyes bent on the 
earth, they staggered by, the wreck of the Grand Army. 

Victor could not believe his eyes, and his soldiers were 
filled with astonishment and gloomy forebodings, and 
lost all heart. Oudinot was joined to Victor, and the eyes 
of the two chiefs were filled with tears as they asked 
where was the corps d@’armée. The fugitives pointed 
to those five hundred horsemen, all that was left of the 
brave cuirassiers of the Emperor. The pine-trees rocked 
and roared above them in the fierce blast, and an unutter- 
able sadness took the place of hope, as the two com- 
manders turned away to fulfil their respective orders. 

On the 25th of November this ghost of an army ap- 
proached the Beresina; but, lo! what a sight met the 
anxious eye of the Emperor. An army of 33,000 men 
darkened the opposite banks, with thirty pieces of artillery 
pointing on the broken parapets of the destroyed bridge ; 
while the sullen, angry river, loaded with floating ice, 
went rushing by, and. 40,000 victorious Russians were 
pressing fiercely in rear. 

But amid these accumulated disasters, Napoleon moved 
with the same calm and marble-like brow and the same 
unconquered spirit as ever. Murat advised him to fly 
and save himself, but he scorned the proposal, resolved to 
stand or fall with his army. He immediately ordered 
two bridges to be built, while he madea demonstration 
lower down the river, as if he designed to effect a passage 
there, 

The task seemed hopeless, for the enemy’s cannon could 
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destroy faster than the engineers could build. The sap- 
pers, nevertheless, plunged boldly into the stream, and, 
up to their arms in the cold water, began to lay the found- 
ations of the first bridge. Allnightlong the blows of the 
hammer echoed along the banks of the stream, and the 
workmen toiled by the light of the bivouac fires of the 
enemy that lined the opporite shore; and as daylight 
dawned, the troops stood to their arms to wait the fire of 
the Russians ; when lo! to their astonishment, they were 
in full retreat. 

A gleam of joy shot over Napoleon’s countenance at 
this unexpected good fortune. One well-directed cannon- 
shot would have crushed the labors of the whole night ; 
but fate had decreed it otherwise. Napoleon immediately 
pointed to the opposite bank as the prize of the bravest. 
A French aide-de-camp and a Lithuanian count spurred 
into the stream, and plunging amid the cakes of ice that 
cut the chests and flanks of their horses, at length, drip- 
ping and chilled, mounted the farther shore. Forty or 
fifty horsemen, each carrying a soldier behind him, fol- 
lowed after, while two small rafts, each carrying ten sol- 
diers, were pushed across, and at one o’clock four hundred. 
men stood on the opposite bank. 

One bridge was soon completed. Oudinot’s division 
began their march, and, with the joyful shout of Vive 
i’Hmpereur, streamed triumphantly across. When the 
excited and anxious Emperor saw these brave troops at 
length in battle array on the farther shore, he exclaimed 
im transport, “Behold my star again appear!” 

The other bridge for the artillery was also finished by 
four o’clock, and the cannon crowded rapidly across. 
Oudinot, with his corps, now protected the passage from 
the enemy on the farther side, but 40,000 Russians, under 
Wettgenstein, were pressing in the rear to force the dis- 
ordered mass into the Beresina. Victor, with his 6,000 
men was ordered to hold this imposing array in check, 
while the wreck of the Grand Army passed over. 

Then commenced a scene unparalleled in the history of 
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war, The days and nights of the 26th, 27th, and 28th of 
November were days and nights of excitement, of woe, 
and terror, and carnage, from which the heart turns away 
overwhelmed and bleeding. Bonaparte, after trampling 
down the living to clear a passage, had reached the oppo- 
site bank with the relics of the Old and Young Guard, 
forming a reserve to Oudinot and Ney, who were to keep 
in check the Russian army of 27,000 men, that were now 
bearing down on the bridges; while, on the other side, 
the brave Victor was to cover with his 6,000 veterans, the 
disordered army of 40,000 that was hurrying’ across the 
river. 

Imagine the spectacle that now presented itself. Here 
was a broad and swollen current filled with floating ice, 
spanned by two frail and narrow bridges, around the en- 
trance to which 40,000 worn, haggard, and despairing 
wretches were crowding in one dense and confused mass. 
Before them, whither they were hastening, the thunder 
of cannon was shaking the banks of the stream as the foe 
pressed up to their last remaining hope. Behind them 
was an army of 40,000 men closing steadily upon their re- 
treat, kept back only by a curtain of 6,000 enfeebled sol- 
diers, which the stern Victor was holding in the very 
jaws of death. It was a wintry day, and the bridges 
ereaked and groaned under the descending ice, as the 
mighty throng commenced their march. All that day 
(the 26th), andall night, the hurrying thousands streamed 
across, except when now and then when the timbers gave 
way, and the multitude surged back till the gap was 
closed up. 

But the next morning, as daylight dawned over the 
wintry scene, the stragglers that had been wandering 
hither and thither through the forest came hurrying by 
thousands towards the bridges, the entrances to which 
‘were now completely choked by the throng. Confusion 
and terror bore down all discipline, and the low, buzzing 
sound of excited and struggling men, mingled now and 
then with piercing shrieks, as some poor wretch fell 
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under the remorseless feet of his companions, filled all the 
air. The strong crowded off the weak, and women and 
children and soldiers were seen dropping by scores into 
the stream. 

But that night the tumult on the bridges ceased, and, 
seized by one of those strange impulses that nothing can 
resist, the whole multitude deserted the passage and be- 
gan to pull the little village of Studzianki to pieces, in 
which they had been encamped, and with the fragments 
make bivouacs to shelter them from the piercing cold. 
But inthe morning, as they heard the thunder of the 
Russian cannon on Victor’s army, alarm took the place of 
indifference, and the entire mass again pushed in one con- 
fused. torrent over the bridges. 

This last day was the most fearful of all; and, as if 
the woe, and terror, and despair, and suffering were not 
already great enough, a furious snow-storm set in, and 
the cold, driving north wind shrieked and howled 
through the pine-trees as if the infernal regions had been 
emptied to complete the horrors of the scene. While the 
terrified crowd in advance blocked the passage in their 
alarm and haste, those from behind kept pushing forward, 
rolling the helpless mass into the stream, and trampling 
over the fallen with reckless indifference. 

In the mean time Victor hung like a protecting angel 
around them, furnishing a striking and touching contrast 
to the dreadful struggle on the shore. Putting his little 
army between them and the foe, he took the cannon balls 
destined for them into his own steady ranks, and bearing 
bravely up with his veterans against those 40,000 un- 
wearied troops, stood, the only hope of the army. Forget- 
ful of himself—of the narrow plank that lay between him 
and safety—thinking only of the helpless sufferers crowd- 
ing the banks of the river, he fought with the energy of 
despair—now steadily hurling back the overwhelming 
columns of the foe, and now pouring his exhausted troops 
on the advancing batteries. 

Forced slowly back towards the river, he disputed 
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every inch of ground as if it were his last hope, and 
though he knew his retreating comrades were placing the 
Beresina, between them and the enemy, he resolved to 
perish where he stood or save the army. His was a 
glorious, though perilous task, and right nobly did he 
fulfil it. 

But it was not in the power of man to wholly check the 
advance of such superior force, and he fell gradually back, 
and the Russian batteries, in one huge semicircle, ad- 
vanced till they commanded the bridges. As the first 
shots fell among the multitude, terror and despair reached 

‘their extremest limit. All order and all restraint were 
lost, and every passion of our nature burst forth in its 
fury and strength. Rage, terror, cruelty, love, pity, and 
generosity were mingled, like heaven and hell, together. 
The strong and furious, with sword in hand, mowed a 
path for themselves through the living mass; the selfish 
drove their carriages over the feeble and helpless, heedless 
alike of the prayers of the pleading or the groans and 
curses of the dying, as their bones crushed under their 
wheels. 

Horses reared and plunged amid the chaos, trampling 
down men, women, and children under their iron hoofs as 
their riders spurred furiously on; while, to crown all, at 
this terrible moment the artillery bridge gave way, and 
the crowd upon it fell with a shriek into the stream. 
Those behind, ignorant of the disaster, kept pushing on- 
ward those before, and for a long time the dropping of a 
head of the column over the edge of the chasm formed a 
living cataract of men. 

When at length it was abandoned, and the artillery and 
baggage-wagons came rolling over the frozen ground 
toward the remaining bridge below, the scene became, if 
possible, more terrific. Under their ponderous wheels the | 
close-packed ranks were crushed like grass, and they, went 
trundling steadily on over the pavement of bodies they 
made for themselves, while the living multitude trampling 
on the dying multitude, smothered the stifling groans ere 
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they were half uttered. Those who fell seized the heels 
and feet of those who trampled on them, with their teeth, 
in despair. Mothers and wives were seen tossing their 
arms frantically about, calling in vain on their children and 
husbands, and the next moment fell under the carriage- 
wheels, or were pushed into theriver. Some, as they dis- 
appeared in the icy stream, were seen holding their infants 
in their upstretched and stiffened arms, after they them- 
selves had been swept under by the strong current. Oh, 
it was a sight to freeze the heart ! 

On a narrow bridge struggled a frightened multitude, 
trampling down and pushing each other off, in the effort 
for life; and under them swept a cold river, and on 
either side thundered the cannon of the enemy, the balls 
and shells crashing and exploding in their midst; while, 
as if to drown the shrieks, aad cries, and groans and sup- 
plications that loaded the air, a furious tempest raved by, 
sifting the snow in one vast winding sheet over them, 
The heavens were blotted out—the clouds themselves 
were invisible, and the snow, whirled aloft, and borne in 
fierce eddies onward, gave ten-fold power to the freezing 
cold that already benumbed and palsied their limbs. 

But amid these exhibitions of cruelty and selfishness, 
there were also examples of heroism and generosity that 
ennoble our nature. While hundreds were destroying 
life to save their own, others were risking theirs to pro- 
tect the helpless and wretched. Soldiers, and even 
officers, were seen harnessing themselves to sledges, to 
drag over their wounded comrades,—one artilleryman, 
seeing a mother and her two children carried by the eur- 
rent under the ice, leaped from the bridge on which he 
was struggling for life, and snatching the youngest, a 
mere infant, bore it in safety to the shore, and was heard 
stilling its cries with words of tenderness. Soldiers took 
infants from the breasts of their dying mothers, and 
amidst that fierce hurricane, and storm of cannon-balls, 
and struggle, and terror, adopted them as their own, with 
solemn oaths, and carried them in their stiffened arms 
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through the danger. Along the bank, others were seen 
standing around their wounded officers, who had been 
borne back from Victor’s army, and amid the driving 
snow and frost watched their receding life; and, though 
urged again and again to save themselves, nobly preferred 
to perish beside their dying commanders. 

‘While this scene was passing on the bridge, Victor was 
sternly battling back the Russian army, and saw his ranks 
dissolve around him without one thought of retreating. 
All that dreadful day he held his troops to the fire that 
wasted them : but at length the night, dark and tempes- 
tuous, came on. The disordered masses were still crowd- 
ing rapidly over, and though the falling snow darkened 
all the atmosphere, yet the black line of the dense column 
contrasted with the icy current below sufficiently to render 
it a mark for the Russian guns, which kept playing 
through the storm with frightful effect. 

Bivouac-fires were kindled on the opposite shore, but 
they shone dim and obscure through the thick tempest, 
while those cannon kept thundering on in the gloom. 
That single bridge groaned under the burden it bore; and 
the muffled tread of the multitude—the heavy rumbling 
of artillery and carriages over the planks—the confused 
words of command, and all the tumult of a terrified and 
maddened throng rushing from danger and death, were 
borne back to Victor’s ear, ag he stood amid the storm and 
darkness, and listened. He knew that the fate of his army 
rested on a single plank, and he knew also that the heavy 
mass might crush that any moment in twain, as they had 
done the upper bridge ;—still he would not stir. 

But at length, when nearly all were over, and he must 
save his army if ever, and there was time for those be- 
hind to cross after if they would, he gave the orders to 
retreat. Over the snow-covered ground, the distracted 
multitude heard the measured tread of his advancing col- 
umns, and crowded still more frantically forward. Re- 
fusing to open a passage for him, he trampled them un- 
derfoot. The tenderness of sympathy had given place to 
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the sternness of duty, and Victor cleared a terrible path 
for himself through the mass, and, treading those down 
he had been so nobly protecting, poured his tired columns 
over the bridge. 

He used every exertion to make the remaining strag- 
glers follow in the rear of his army, but, held by some 
strange infatuation, some thousands still clung to the 
fatal shore. He even set fire to their baggage to compel 
them to leave. It was all in vain, and not until he, 
towards daylight, ordered the bridge to be fired, did they 
faintly arouse. 

But it was then too late, the fierce flame wrapped 
everything, and though some in their despair rushed over 
the burning timbers, they only precipitated their death. 
Others threw themselves on cakes of ice and endeavored 
to float across, while the remainder, stiffened with cold, 
and covered with snow, wandered up and down the shore 
in despairing groups, or sat down on the cold ground, and 
with their elbows on their knees gazed vacantly on the 
opposite shore. 

The bridges were consumed and sunk in the river, and 
at ten o’clock the Russien army lined the shores where 
Victor had so bravely covered the retreat. When the ice 
and snow melted away in the spring, ielve thousand dead 
bodies were strewed along the banks of the Beresina, 
where this fearful passage had been made. 

Victor continued to struggle manfully the remainder of 
this disastrous retreat, and was one of Napoleon’s chief re. 
Hiances in the succeeding efforts he made to save his em- 
pire. At Leipsic, Wochau, and Dresden, he maintained his 
high reputation, and finally, on the soil of France, side by 
side with his Emperor, strained every nerve to save 
Paris, At length, being sent forward to Montereau to take 
possession of the bridges of the town, his soldiers were 
compelled to fight their way, so that when they arrived 
at the place they were too weary to make an attack, and a 
large portion of the enemy escaped. This so exasperated 
Napoleon, that he disgraced him on the spot. Putting 
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forth superhuman exertjons himself, and feeling that or- 
dinary efforts would ruin his hopes, he deprived Victor of 
his command, for refusing to do, what, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would be considered impracticable. The 
latter, who had fought bravely, and in endeavoring to 
carry out his Emperor’s commands, had seen his son-in- 
law fall before his eyes, felt the injustice of the act, and 
hastened to remonstrate with him. The Emperor would 
not listen to his complaints until the disgraced marshal 
turning away said, “Well, I will shoulder a musket 
then. Victor has not forgotten his old occupation. I 
will take my place in the Guard.” 

This noble devotion disarmed Napoleon, who was un- 
just, because he was balancing on the edge ofirretrievable 
ruin, and could not look with complaisance on anyone, who 
by failing to fulfil his orders, had added to his danger. 
“Well, Victor,” said he, reaching out his hand, “ remain. 
with us. I cannot restore you to your corps, which I 
have given to Gerard, but I give you two brigades of my 
Guard. Go, take the command, and let us be friends.” 
The marshal continued to fight bravely, and at the ter- 
rible battle of Craon he led his column again and again 
into the very mouth of a most murderous battery; and 
after performing prodigies of valor, and seeing his men 
cut down like corn before the reaper, was at length struck 
by a cannon-shot in the thigh, and, dreadfully lacerated, 
borne from the field. 

When the Bourbons re-ascended the throne, he was 
appointed over the second military division. On Napo- 
leon’s return from Elba he did all he could to retain the 
fidelity of his troops, but finding his efforts of no avail 
followed the King. At the second restoration he was 
made peer of France, and major-general of the royal 
household. In 1821 he was made minister of war, and 
on resigning his office two years after, was appointed 
ambassador to the Court of Vienna, though he never pro- 
ceeded on his mission. In 1830 he gave in his adhesion 
to Louis Philippe. He died in 1841. 
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His Early Life—A Jacobin in the Revolution—Patronized by 
Danton—First Campaign in Italy-—-Commander-in-chief in 
Switzerland—Repels the Invasion of the English and Russians 
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Mazszat Brune is here introduced not so much for the 
services he rendered Napoleon, or for hisachievements in 
battle, as to make the list of marshals created by Bona- 
parte complete. The only oneg omitted in this work are 
Kellerman, Serrurier, and Perignon, and they are left out 
because their titles were purely honorary, and they took 
little or no part in the events that make up the history of 
France under Napoleon. Covered with honorable scars, 
and respected by both friends and foes, they occupied 
seats in the senate after their appointment, and passed 
the remainder of their lives in peaceful avocations. 
Hence they belong to the history of the Republic rather 
than to that of the Empire. 

Guillaume-Marie-Anne-Brune was born the 18th of May, 
1768, at Brives-la-Gaillarde. His father was a lawyer of 
the place, and young Brune was designed for the same 
profession. After remaining a while in his father’s office 
he went to Paris to complete his studies. Ina short time, 
however, he turned literary man, and wrote for a living. 
He published a book entitled, “A Picturesque and Senti- 
mental Voyage in several of the Western Provinces of 
France.” It was written both in prose and verse, and 
published anonymously. He soon after became proprietor 
of a paper devoted to the aristocracy, which he edited till 
the Revolution broke forth in all its fury. 

Being a fierce republican he plunged headlong Roto the 
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agitation and excitement of those times. Enrolled in the 
National Guard, his fine figure, martial bearing, and 
ardent patriotism soon made him conspicuous. A full- 
blooded Jacobin, he attended all the meetings of the club 
—took a part in their intrigues, and was foremost in ail 
their acts of violence. At the revolt of Champ de Mars his 
press was seized, and he himself thrown into prison. But 
as the indiscriminate sword of popular vengeance was 
about to descend on his head, Danton interposed and 
effected his deliverance. Out of gratitude to his bene- 
factor, he immediately swore fidelity to his interests, and. 
became a willing instrument in his hand to carry out all 
the bloody measures of the Jacobins. 

Promoted to the rank of adjutant in a battalion of vol- 
unteers, he continued in the army till the fatal 10th of 
August, and overthrow of royalty, when he returned to 
Paris, and was made adjutant-general of the interior. 
This was in 1792, just before the horrid massacre of the 
fifth of September, when the prisons and streets of Pazis 
ran. blood. 

It is said that Brune was one of the agents of the 
Jacobins in this bloody deed, but there is no reason to be- 
lieve the charge is true, though he was immediately pro- 
moted to the rank of colonel, and in that capacity joined 
the army under Dumouriez, in Belgium. He showed 
great courage as an under-officer, and throughout this 
miserable campaign proved himself better fitted to com- 
mand than many of those who held rank above him. 

After the defeat at Nerwinde, and the partial disband- 
ing of the army, he put forth great efforts to rally the 
troops, and succeeded so well that the government made 
honorable mention of him, and he was looked upon.as one 
of the most promising young officers in the army. : 

Having returned to Paris, he was sent against the feder- 
alists of Cavados, whom he soon quelled. Again return- 
ing to Paris, he claimed, as a reward for his services, the 
office of Minister of War, but Danton soon drove that 
atrogant expectation from his head. To console him for 
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his disappointment, however, he caused him to be made 
general of brigade. 

Joining the Army of the North, he fought bravely 

in several engagements, and soon after was sent by the 
Committee of Public Safety to quell the insurrection in 
the Gironde. He executed his mission like a Jacobin 
and showed himself a fit instrument for the Terrorists. 
At the death of Danton, he was left for a while without 
employment. Barras, however, at the time he placed 
Bonaparte over the troops at Paris to quell the sections, 
gave Brune an appointment at Feydeau for the same 
purpose. 
After having shown greatenergy on the 10th of Septem- 
ber, 1796, against the Babouvists, he joined the Army of 
Italy, and, as commander of a brigade under Massena, 
went through the remainder of the campaign with great 
honor to himself. Arriving at Rivoli with him, after 
marching the whole night, he led his brigade to the as- 
sault with great intrepidity, and was one of the most 
active, energetic, and brave officers in the division. He 
was always seen in the front lines in battle, and by hia 
commanding form and great daring attracted the admira- 
tion of all. 

In the successive engagements he here in a short time 
passed through, seven bullets pierced his uniform with- 
out inflicting a wound. No toil seemed to exhanst, no 
danger daunt, and no obstacles discourage him. Young, 
ardent, fearless, and ambitious, he pursued his career with 
an energy and success that promised rapid promotion. 

At the peace of Leoben, Massena was sent to Paris with 
the terms of the treaty, and Brune was given the com- 
mand of his division. He was soon after made general 
of division on the field of battle, and took the place of 
Augereau, when the latter also departed for Paris. 

After the treaty of Campio Formio, he was sent into 
Switzerland as commander-in-chief of the French forces 
there, and while Bonaparte was in Egypt, he was busy 
reducing the distracted and divided Helvetian States. By 
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negotiation, promises, a good deal of deception, and some 
hard fighting, he at length subjugated the country. The 
immense treasures of Berne fell into his hands, which he 
pretended to send to the Directory,—without any very 
lucid account, however, of the amount he originally re- 
ceived. At all events, it so happened that he received 
some $150,000 as his portion of the spoils. 

After the reduction of the country, he assumed the office 
of legislator, and proposed divisions of states, and laws, 
and constitutions, in a manner that highly displeased the 
Directory, and he was transferred to the Army of*Italy. 
He intrigued in Piedmont, till, in fact, he intrigued the 
King from his throne. 

Being recalled again he was sent to Holland to repel 
the invasion of England and Russia. These two powers 
had entered into an alliance by which the former was to 
furnish 13,000 and the latter 17,000 men, and make a de- 
scent on Holland for the purpose of striking a blow at 
France by threatening her northern provinces, and caus- 
ing @ diversion in favor of the armies in the Alps and on 
the Rhine, 

The English, under Sir Ralph Abercromby, effected a 
landing at Helder, but were compelled to wait the arrival 
of the Russians, before they could assume the offensive. 
General Brune, seeing the condition of the English com- 
mander, rapidly concentrated his troops and advanced to 
the attack, but was repulsed. The field of battle, like 
that of Arcola, was a collection of dikes and causeways, 
where everything depended on the firmness of the heads 
of the columns. 

At length, the reenforcements having all arrived, the 
whole army, amounting to 85,000 men, was placed under 
the command of the Duke of York, and boldly advanced 
in four massive columns against the republicans, posted 
at Alkmser. The Russians rushed impetuously to the 
attack, and were at first successful, but at length, being 
arrested, they were driven back at the point of the bay- 
onet in utter confusion. The English also, after a dread- 
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ful slaughter, were forced to retreat, and Brune remained 
master of the field, on which were strewn 7000 killed and 
wounded. 

A fortnight after, the allies, having received reenforce- 
ments, again assumed the offensive, and after an obsti- 
nate combat, in which nearly five thousand more fell, 
forced the French from their position. Four days subse- 
quent to this (October 6), following up their advantage, 
they again made a violent assault on the French. The 
battle raged all day with almost equal success, and when 
night ended the carnage, nearly four thousand men were 
left on the hard-fought field. 

But reenforcements having now come up to Brune, he 
took the offensive, and driving the allies before him, 
swept them from the land, and ended victoriously this 
ploody campaign of two months. 

In the mean time, Bonaparte returned from Egypt, and 
assumed the reins of government. Brune, however, kept 
aloof till he saw him firmly fixed in power, and then pro- 
fessed acquiescence in the change. But Bonaparte dis- 
trusted his professions, and, to get rid of him, sent him 
into Venice to command the army there. Being in a 
short time superseded by Bernadotte, he was despatched 
into the Grisons, and after the battle of Marengo was 
placed over the army in the north of Italy. Macdonald, 
after his passage of the Splugen, had the mortification to 
find himself under the orders of Brune, of whose army 
he was to form the left wing. 

The latter, in the mean time, was concentrating his 
forces in large masses on the Mincio, where the Austrians, 
occupying the left bank, stood ready to dispute the pas- 
sage. He was hesitating what course to adopt, when the 
news of the victory of Hohenlinden reached the army, 
rousing the enthusiasm of the soldiers to the highest 
pitch ; and they demanded eagerly to be led against the 
enemy. 

No longer able to restrain their ardor he, on the 20th of 
December, approached the Mincio in four columns, The 
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right, under Dupont, first got over and was hotly engaged 
when a despatch from the commander-in-chief arrived, 
desiring him not to cross, but cover the bridge he had se- 
cured by a heavy fire of artillery. 

It was too late, and Dupont determined to maintain 
himself where he was. The enemy, however, coming 
down on him with an overwhelming force, he would have 
been driven into the river but for the timely arrival of 
Suchet who commanded the center column. This brave 
general, hearing of the desperate condition in which he 
was placed, advanced, without waiting for orders, to his 
relief, and pouring his eager divisions over the bridge, 
rushed. to the conflict. 

A moment later and Dupont would have been lost. As 
it was, it required all the firmness these two brave leaders 
possessed to hold their position against the greatly sup- 
erior numbers of the enemy. The heavy cavalry came 
thundering on them in repeated, and apparently resistless 
onsets, but were as often steadily hurled back. 

The Austrians, however, bringing up fresh troops, at 
length bore down before them, and were sweeping victor- 
iously over the field when Suchet threw himself with his 
division, in their path. The contest then became fearful. 
The overwhelming numbers would bear back Suchet; 
and then the steady valor of the latter, leading his men 
with leveled bayonets against the dense masses as they 
swept onward, would again triumph. 

Thus backward and forward, the two armies swung in 
the smoke of battle, till darkness separated them. Suchet 
was a host in himself in this unequal conflict, and fought 
with a desperation. that scorned. superior numbers and 
scoffed at death. 

. But even the wintry night did not long divide the en- 
raged combatants. About midnight, Suchet and Dupont 
saw by the fitful light of the cold moon, as if now and 
then broke through the tempestuous clouds, two dark 
and massive columns moving in dead silence on their 
entrenchments. Suddenly, the very ground seemed to 
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open with fire, and artillery and musketry, flashing 
through the gloom, lit up the banks of the Mincio like 
noonday. The shattered columns of the enemy, arrested 
before the destructive storm that received them, at 
length, after vainly endeavoring to bear up, turned and 
fled. 

During all this bloody conflict, Brune remained inactive. 
Not having designed originally to effect a passage where 
Dupont and Suchet had crossed, he could not consent to 
abandon his first project, and did not. He acted without 
judgment in this, and was severely censured by Napoleon. 
He was, however, able to carry the army over, as the 
Austrians had already been beaten the day before. 

Following up his victory, he pressed on after the enemy, 
who now, defeated at every point, requested an armistice. 
Brune consented, and a convention was called, but in ar- 
ranging the terms he agreed to give up Mantua, the very 
fortress of all others which Bonaparte wished to hold. 
This so enraged the latter, that he for a long time would 
not entrust him with any important command, This, in 
reality, ended his military career, although he afterwards 
commanded the army in the invasion of Sweden. 

In 1802, he was sent ambassador to Turkey, where he 
behaved foolishly for two years, and was then recalled and 
made Marshal of the Empire. He had seen much service, 
and acquired a great reputation in the army, yet it is hard 
to understand why he was elevated to the rank of mar- 
shal, when there were so many, more deserving than he, 
passed by. 

The next year he was placed at Boulogne, to supezin- 
tend some of the preparations for the invasion of England. 
Being, however, soon superseded by St. Cyr, he was sent 
to Hamburg as governor of the Hanseatic villages, and 
afterwards placed over a corps of the Grand Army, when. 
there was no more fighting to be done. 

In 1807 Napoleon put him over an army of 30,000 men 
with directions to invade Sweden. He showed great 
activity and energy in this expedition, and soon brought 
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the King to terms. But not having effected as much ag 
was expected, or, more probably, from having compro- 
mised the dignity of Napoleon in his negotiations with the 
King, allowing the latter to treat his title of Emperor 
with neglect, and conducting himself foolishly through- 
out, he was permanently disgraced. 

His rapacity may also have had something to do with 
it; at all events this Marshal of France, in the very heat 
and crisis of the continental struggle, was sent to preside 
over the electoral college in the department of Ercaut. 
Bonaparte could not have shown his contempt for the 
man more effectually than by this appointment. 

Brune, now laid aside forever, began to fear he should 
lose his estates, too, and commenced playing the sycophant 
both to the Emperor and to Berthier. He continued, how- 
ever, unmolested, while years of great events rolled by; 
end when at length Napoleon abdicated, he gave in his 
adhesion to Louis XVIII, and was honored by him with 
the Cross of St. Louis. The Bourbon seemed to take 
Bonaparte’s measurement of men in graduating his honoy's, 
and this miserable bauble was all the degraded marshal 
could obtain. 

Mortified and indignant, he hailed with delight the re- 
turn of the Emperor from Elba, and was placed by him 
over the corps of observation at Var. Acting the tyrant 
and Jacobin here, he ravaged the provinces, and enraged 
the royalists, and gathered a storm which was soon to 
burst on his own head. 

On the second abdication, Brune threw up his command 
and hastened to Paris. At Aix the people assembled to 
mob him, but the Austrian soldiers prevented them from 
executing theix design. From thence he went to Avignon, 
though warned of the consequences, as the town was the 
scene of frightful disorder and violence. 

He, however, would not be dissuaded from his purpose, 
nor even change his military dress, and with two of his 
aides-de-camp drove boldly into the place, and alighting at - 
the hotel, ordered his dinner. After remaining an hour, he 
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again entered his carriage, and was about to drive away, 
when a hundred or more of the populace gathered around 
him and blocked his passage. Stones were hurled into his 
carriage ; and, amid curses, shouts, and cries of vengeance, 
he was forced back to the hotel. ; 

The enraged mob, increasing every moment, swarmed 
jn a confused mass around the house, and demanded the 
head of him who they declared was the assassin of Ma- 
dame Lamballe.* The gens d’armes endeavored to quell 
the tumult, but not being seconded by the national guard, 
they finally retired from the scene. The prefect of the 
place then interposed, but in vain; and the mayor at 
length placed himself at the head of a detachment of the 
national guard, and defended the gate of the hotel. But 
the infuriated mob would not be deprived of their prey, 
and mounting the walls in the rear of the hotel, and pass- 
ing along the tops of the neighboring houses, finally pene- 
trated into the chamber of the unfortunate marshal. 

One of the leaders, a young man, then accused him of 
the murder of the princess. He denied the charge with 
scorn, declaring that he had never slain any one but on 
the field of battle. He saw, however, that his hour had 
come, and that he was to expect no merey from the hands 


* This unfortunate princess was the friend of the queen, and one 
of the most beautiful women of the French court. She was a 
prisoner in the Abbey when this massacre commenced, and was 
brought forth to share the fate of those who had been murdered 
before her. At the spectacle that met her eyes, as she was led 
out, she fainted, and hardly recovered before a sword-cut laid 
open her head behind. She fainted again, and on reviving was 
forced to walk between two half-naked monsters over a heap of 
corpses, and was finally speared upon them. Her body wasthen 
stripped and exposed for two hours to every insult that human 
depravity could invent, and then one leg torn off and thrust into 
a cannon, which was fired off in honor of this saturnalia of hell. 
Still unsatisfied, the infuriated mob out off her head, and thrust- 
ing s pike through it bore it aloft, the auburn tresses clotted 
with blood streaming down the staff, and thus they swung it 
through the crowd, amid shouts, and songz, and blasphemies. 

There is no evidence that Brune took any part in this horrid 
miei. 
2' 
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of the assassins. He had seen too many mobs in Paris te 
be deceived with false hopes, and he asked for paper that 
he might write his will, and for his arms, that he might 
put an end to his own life. 

Both requests were refused. His will was doubtless 
already made, and as for his arms, if he had but once got 
them in his possession he would have made wild work 
with the rabble. He was a determined man, and his 
chamber would have flowed in blood, and more than one 
soul gone to the next world before he would have been 
taken. 

But finding it was all over with him, he drew himself 
up haughtily, and received a pistol ball without falling. 
He dropped at the second fire, when a rope was immedi- 
ately placed around his neck, and he was dragged down 
the stairs and over the pavement, mangled and torn, to 
the brink of the river. The mob then drew up in front 
of the lifeless body, and fired five volleys, ten shots in the 
volley, into it. ‘While this revolting scene was enacted 
on the banks of the Rhone, a troop of women, in the hotel, 
were dancing in horrid mirth around the blood-spots in 
the apartment where the murdered marshal fell. 

The mangled body was left on the shore of the river, 
and that tall and martial form, that had so often moved 
in the front rank of battle, in the strength and pride of a 
victor, was covered with dirt and gore—the clotted hair 
wrapped around the pallid features, and the brilliant uni- 
form torn and soiled by the hands of assassins. But, 
still, vengeance was not satisfied. As the corpse was 
borne, by order of the town authorities, to the place of 
sepulture, the mob rushed upon the procession, and wrest- 
ing it away, returned, and cast it into the river. The 
current threw it back upon the shore, and there it lay 
for two days unburied, while crowds came and looked 
upon it; yet none dared to give it a burial. 

In 1819 his wife endeavored to bring the assassins to 
justice, but royalists were not eager either to avenge a 
dead republican general, or involve themselves in a diffi. 
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culty with the people of Avignon for the sake of his wife. 
Brune is an evidence that the French marshals were 
something more than brave men—mere instruments in 
the hands of Napoleon. With undoubted courage, he 
still possessed so little ability, that he could not hold the 
place to which he was entitled by his rank. He was 
tried, and abandoned like a worthless vessel, and that too, 
when Napoleon needed all the military talent he could 
command. All men commit errors, and must now and 
tien suffer defeats, and the French marshals did not es- 
cape the common lot of mortals. They, however, still re- 
tained their places, while Brune was disgraced. Aug- 
ereau, another weak-headed man, was trusted but slightly 
in great emergencies. Those on whom Napoleon leaned, 
‘were many of them one-sided men, yet they possessed 
great mental »vower, as well as physical energy 
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Ovprxor will prebably be the last marshal that will ever 
act as governor of the Invalides, and be the last represen- 
tative of those veteran soldiers of the Emperor, for whom 
they fought. One of the few remaining props of Napoleon's 
throne, he, too, is slowly crambling beside the tomb of the 
proud monarch, and will soon sleep with the heroes by 
whose side he struggled. 

He was born at Bar, April 2, 1767, and was christened 
Charles Nicolas. His father wasa brewer, and young 
Nicolas followed the same occupation, and bid fair to see, 
some day, “Charles Nicolas Oudinot” stamped in large 
characters on beer barrels. In ordinary times he would 
have lived and died around his own vats, contented with 
the moderate circumstances in which fortune had placed 
him ; but the Revolution called him to sterner employment, 
and to fields of toil and fame. 

An ardent republican, he adopted with all the fervor vt 
youth those principles of equality and universal liberty, 
which the French armies had brought back from our 
shores. But, though a republican, he was not a Jacobin; 
and his native town being plundered, and about to be 
burned, he rallied his companions, and forming them into 
a military company, attacked and frightened away the re- 
volutionary robbers. 

He soon after obtained a commission in the army, and his 
eareer fairly commenced. He fought gallantly for his 
country yonder the first republican generals, Hoche, Piche- 
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gru, Moreau, etc. and rose rapidly in rank. He defended 
the castle of Ritche successfully against an attack of the 
Prussians, and evinced that rash bravery which afterward 
distinguished him, 

In 1799 he was made general of division, and while 
Lannes and Murat and Davoust were struggling around 
the Pyramids, he was winning laurels in the Alps under 
- Massena. He advanced upon Feldkirch, in which the 
’ Austrians were strongly intrenched, but was met in his 
passage by an army sent out to arrest his progress. This 
he attacked with his usual impetuosity, charging repeated- 
ly at the head of his grenadiers into the very center of 
the enemy’s fire, but was as often compelled to recoil be- 
fore the shock. Thus, for a whole day, he fought; but 
at length succeeded in driving the enemy before him inte 
Feldkirch. 

The capture of this fortified place was extremely im- 
portant to the French ; and Jourdan, then on the Danube, 
sent orders to Massena to strain every nerve to take it. 
But seated on a rocky eminence, with a river at its base, 
and flanked by strong intrenchments, it bade defiance to 
every assault. Still, Oudinot, at the head of his grenadiers, 
crossed the stream, and steadily moved up the rocky ascent, 
to the very walls of the fortifications—but in vain. Be- 
fore the heavy and well-directed fire that received them 
they were compelled to fall back, though they bore up a 
Jong time against the storm. 

Oudinot, enraged at the repeated failure of his attempts, 
again put himself at their head, and, amid the most sweep- 
ing volleys, led them up to the very muzzles of the guns, 
and there, with his sword waving over his head, cheered 
them on. But it was impossible to beat down the walls 
which protected the enemy, and Oudinot, after making a 
succession of most desperate onsets, exposing his person 
like a common soldier, and urging his men by his enthusias- 
tic words and example, was compelled to acknowledge 
that he could not carry the place. 

Massena, however, feeling how important it was to take 
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it, as it commanded the chief passage into the Tyrol, came 
up with another division, and joining it to the grenadiers, 
put himself at their head, and once more sounded the 
charge. This intrepid chief, with Oudinot by his side, 
rushed furiously on the intrenchments, and struggled long 
and obstinately to carry them, but in vain. Mangled, 
shattered, and thinned, those brave troops were com- 
pelled to withdraw, after leaving three thousand of their 
companions at the foot of the wails. The flower of the 
army lay there, and where Oudinot had led his grenadiers 
the slain were thickest. 

Soon after a general attack was made on Massena’s 
lines, and he was driven from the Grisons. Oudinot, 
however, attacked an Austrian division, and after a 
severe combat defeated it, taking 1500 prisoners. 

In the mean time, the victorious Suwarrow, after beat- 
ing Macdonald at the Trebbia and Joubert and Moreau at 
Novi, began to pour his conquering legions over the Alps, 
to drive Massena from Switzerland. The latter oceupied 
the pass at St. Gothard, and was threatening seriously 
Zurich, which Korsakow still held, when intelligence was 
brought him that Suwarrow was hastening up. He had 
been reenforced. till his army amounted to 80,000 men, and 
with these he bore down on Zurich. 

This partial recapitulation is made in order to explain 
the movements purposely omitted in the article on Mas- 
sena.* Oudinot, at the head of 15,000 men, was the right 
arm of Massena on this occasion. 

As the last night previous to the assault approached, the 
little town presented a scene of indescribable confusion. 
The Russian army forced back from all points, filled the 
streets—artillery and ammunition wagons, and excited 
cavalry, forcing their way through the crowd, added to 
the chaos; while cries, and shouts, and sounds of alarm 
mingled together in ceaseless discord. : 

*I will here add that it is impossible to escape repetition and 
sonfasion both, as, to illustrate each commander separately, it is 
necessary to describe parts of the same battle at different times. 
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As darkness fell over this beautiful Swiss village, the 
heights back of it glowed with the innumerable watch- 
fires of the French, while blazing bombs began to descend 
in huge semicircles, throwing wrathful streaks over the 
tranquil Jake that stretched away on the other side, and 
sending terror and dismay among the inhabitants. All 
night long was heard the heavy tramp of infantry, mingled 
with words of command, as Korsakow prepared to cut 
his way through the enemy. 

At daybreak his army sallied forth along the only road 
by which it could retreat, and fell with the energy of de- 
spair on the French columns, Over heaps of the slain, 
and amid the most horrid carnage, it steadily made its 
way, until it broke the array of the republicans. But 
thrown into confusion by repeated charges, it rushed in 
utter disorder along the road, leaving its cannon, military 
chest, and ammunition wagons with the victors. 

While this fierce conflict was going on along the road, 
Oudinot came pouring down into the town like an Alpine 
torrent, sweeping everything before him. A fierce strug- 
gle ensued in the streets with the garrison, but his vic- 
torious battalions hore down all opposition, and the re- 
maining troops surrendered. Eight thousand Russians 
lay piled in the streets and along the road, and Zurich 
ran blood. 

Magsena did not forget the service that Oudinot ren- 
dered him during this campaign, and the next year, when 
sent by Bonaparte to defend Genoa, he selected him chief 
of his staff.. During all the fierce struggle around the 
city, he brought efficient aid to the leader who had chosen 
him, and, amid the horrors of the siege that followed, 
proved himself @ hero in endurance as well asin daring. 
When Massena resolved to force his way through the 
Austrian lines, and restore his communication with Suchet, 
he sent him with orders to the latter to co-operate with 
him in the atiack he designed to make ontheenemy. To 
fulfil his mission, Oudinot was compelled to pass by night, 
in an open boat, through the entire English fleet: after 
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incredible toil, he reached the headquarters of Suchet in 
safety. 

When Napoleon became Emperor, he made him Count 
of the Empire, and gave him command of a corps of gren- 
adiers. He was just the man to be at the head of those 
stern warriors, and he made wild work with them in the 
campaign of Austerlitz. 

After the capitulation of Ulm, Napoleon marched on 
Vienne. As he approached the city, he was anxious to 
get possession of a bridge across the Danube, which led 
from it to the northern provinces of the Empire, in order 
to cut off the communication of the enemy, and sent for- 
ward a part of his troops for that purpose. 

Just as day began to dawn on the 18th of November, 
a brigade of cavalry entered the capital, followed by Gen- 
eral Belliard, Murat, Lannes, and Oudinot, with the gren- 
adiers of the latter. Traversing the city, they marched 
straight for the wooden bridge (Tabor) on the farther side. 
But the Austrians were prepared for them, and an ad- 
vanced guard held the farther bank while the combustibles 
were laid—the matches and all ready, to wrap the whole 
structure in flames. Added to this, a powerful battery 
was stationed soas to sweep the entire passage. A word, 
a touch, and that bridge would be a mass of flame, and 
every foot of its surface scourged by grape shot and can- 
non-balls. 

To undertake to carry it by storm would ensure its de- 
struction, and so resort was had to stratagem. These 
generals, on foot, advanced carelessly toward the en- 
trance, at the head of their troops, their hands behind 
their backs, and surrounded by a multitude of stragglers, 
as if they were strolling about merely to gratify their 
curiosity. Sauntering along, they began to cross the 
bridge, and called out to the officers on the farther side 
not to fire, as “an armistice was concluded.” 

Deceived by their friendly manner and the peacefu. 
appearance of the soldiers, who, though in column, had 
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their muskets slung on their shoulders as if war was over, 
the Austrians advanced to meet them, and began to con- 
verse about the armistice. In the mean time, the grena- 
diers gradually worked themselves over the bridge: but 
at length the Austrian officer in command, observing their 
movements, and seeing them already beginning to quicken 
their pace, became alarmed. The troops still advancing, 
contrary to his request, he shouted for his men to fire. 
The gunners instantly stood to their pieces, the lighted 
matches were uplifted, and the next moment, apparently, 
mnust witness the bold column, officers and all, swept to 
one wild death together. 

In this terrible crisis, Lannes and Oudinot rushed for- 
ward, the former exclaiming in a loud voice, “What are 
you about? do you not see?” The gunners hesitated a 
moment in doubt; but one, more self-possessed than the 
others, was just bringing his match to his gun, which 
‘would have been the signal of a general discharge, when 
Oudinot sprang upon him and snatched the descending 
match from his hand. In an instant the grenadiers 
rushed forward and seized the guns, followed by the in- 
trepid column, which threw the combustibles into the 
river. Then, pouring back, they took the batteries they 
had passed so quietly a few moments previous, before the 
artillerymen could recover their surprise. 

Soon after, while pursuing the Russians, Oudinot and 
Murat, and Lannes together, maintained a terrible com- 
bat with them at Grund. The grenadiers of the former 
moved again and again in solid column into the most 
destructive fire, and finally, breaking over every obstacle, 
rushed in resistless strength and with loud cries through 
the streets. Austerlitz followed, and the campaigns of 
1807, through all of which he still maintained his character 
as a brave and skilful general. 

After the battle of Eylau, Napoleon, in one of his bul- 
letins, speaking of an attack made on the enemy by him, 
calls him “ the intrepid General Oudinot.” Soon after he 
was taken sick, and remained for a time inactive; but he 
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was able, with his brave grenadiers, to succor Lefebvre, ag 
he was hard pressed by the enemy, at the siege of Dantzic. 

He fought bravely at Heilsberg, and in the battle of 
Friedland, that followed soon after, commanded under 
Lannes, and had an aide-de-camp killed by bis side. But 
in 1809, at Wagram, he excelled all his former exploits. 
In the previous battle of Aspern he arrested the attention 
of the Emperor by the manner in which he carried his 
division into action, and by the terrible impetuosity with 
which he tore through the hostile ranks; and he placed 
him beside Lannes in that last decisive attack onthe Aus- 
trian center. He marched beside that unfortunate chief 
into the enemy’s batteries, and put forth almost superhu- 
man exertions to deploy his men, so as to return the fire 
that devoured his column. In the retreat he struggled 
heroically with Massena and Lannes to steady the waver- 
ing current that was setting so wildly on the Danube; 
and on the death of the latter received the command of 
the second corps. 

At the battle of Wagram he was placed in the center, 
and was directed to carry the village of Wagram. Berna- 
dotte was to support the attack, but his Saxon troops 
turned and fled, and the whole weight of the conflict fell 
upon him alone, and right nobly did he sustain it; and 
on that day of great deeds was outdone by none, unless it 
were Macdonald. 

Six times in one hour he carried Wagram by assault, 
and as often was compelled to retire before superior 
force ; but at length, at noon, swept it for the last time 
with his battalions, and held it. Unshrinking and un- 
daunted, he maintained his position amid the wreck of 
that battlefleld with a tenacity that brought the highest 
encomiums from Napoleon. Conscious of the great trust 
committed to him, and mindful of the dead chieftain in 
whose footsteps he stood, his excitement was tempered. 
by prudence, his impetuosity by forethought, und he ex- 
hibited the highest qualities of a brave and skilful com- 
mander. 
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Bernadotte, in the proclamation he issued after the 
battle complimenting his Saxon troops on their behavior, 
refers to the manner with which Wagram was contested, 
as aproof that their ranks were like “walls of iron.” Na- 
poleon in his bulletin declares, inso many words, that the 
whole glory was due to Oudinot alone, and takes pains 
to follow his statement with the very significant sen- 
tence: “ Bernadotte has gone to the springs for his health.” 

For Lis valor on this occasion, Oudinot received the long- 
expected marshal’s baton. He deserved it, for, to use Na- 
poleon’s own expression, he had been “tried in a hundred 
battles, and showed equal intrepidity and wisdom.” 
Not satisfied with creating him marshal, he also made 
him Duke of Reggio. 

Three years ufter, he commanded the second corps of 
the Grand Army in the invasion of Russia. This was his 
first campaign as marshal, and he seemed eager to dis- 
tinguish himself. He delivered several battles, while 
other portions of the army were comparatively idle; and 
at length, at Polotsk was so severely wounded in the 
shoulder that he was compelled to return to Wilna, and 
‘was superseded by St. Cyr. But when Napoleon began 
his retreat from Moscow, having recovered from his 
‘wound, he again took command of his corps, which had 
been joined by that of Victor at Smolensko. These two 
leaders, as mentioned in the sketch of Victor, were sent 
on. to take possession of Minsk and the bridge across the 
Beresina, so as to protect the retreat of the enemy. 

But they had not performed their task—the bridge was 
broken down and destruction seemed inevitable; for a 

Russian army, protected by powerful batteries, lined the 
farther shore. Oudinot was the first to approach the river, 
and drew up his dispirited troops, and planted his cannon 
on the bank. All night long his shivering battalions lined 
thaticy stream, and daylight had hardly broke when Napo- 
Jeon approached, and gazed long and anxiously on the op- 
posite shore, dark with the masses of the enemy, and then 
retired to his tent to ponder on his position. 
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It was at this juncture, that the Russian army, impelled 
by some unaccountable fear, began to retreat. Oudinot 
brought the glad tidings to the astonished Emperor. 
Rushing into his presence, he cried out, “Sire, the enemy 
has just raised his camp and quitted his position!” «It 
is not possible!” exclaimed Napoleon. Ney and Murat 
at that moment hastening in and confirming the state- 
ment, he sprang up and ran out to the bank. As he saw 
the long columns disappearing in the forest, a smile of 
exultation and delight passed over his countenance, and 
he exclaimed, “I have outwitted the admiral!” 

When the bridges were finished, Oudinot, as before said, 
and his corps were the first across, and took up their sta- 
tion on the farther side, to protect the passage. While 
Victor was so nobly covering the retreat, and stretching 
his little army likea protecting arm around the disordered 
multitude, Oudinot, on the farther side, was sternly beat- 
ing back the Russians, who had now returned to the 
attack. With 8000 men he boldly withstood and kept at 
bay 27,000 of the enemy. But, in endeavoring in a close 
engagement to rally a legion that was giving way, he was 
struck by a shot and borne wounded from the field of 
battle. Carried to a small village several miles in advance 
of the army, to have his wounds cared for, he supposed 
himself out of reach of danger. 

But the next day nearly six hundred Russians and Cos- 
sacks together stormed into the place, and his capture 
seemed inevitable. Rallying, however, seventeen men, 
the wounded marshal shut himself up in a wooden house, 
and defended it so fiercely and boldly, that the Russian 
soldiers were struck with astonishment and fear, and fled 
from the village. But, having two cannon, they planted 
them on asmall eminence, and brought them to bear upon 
that wooden building. . 

Still, Oudinot would not surrender, and though no longer 
able to offer any resistance, as the enemy were out of 
musket shot, he lay and let the cannon-balls crash through 
the house. At length, as if on purpose to drive him to 
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despair, a splinter of wood, shot away by a cannon-ball, 
flew and struck him, wounding him again severely. Still 
he would not let his few remaining followers surrender, 
and held out, till at length, toward night, the advance 
guard of Napoleon arrived, and effected his deliverance. 
The cold and exposure of that terrible retreat, together 
with his wounds, were too much for even his iron con- 
stitution, and for some time after he reached Paris his 
health was feeble and languishing. 

Recovering at length, he hastened to the seat of war, to 
help to arrest the tide of war that was setting toward 
France. He fought bravely at Lutzen, and was one of the 
few marshals who won for Napoleon the 


BATTLE OF BAUTZEN. 


The allies, a hundred and fifty or sixty thousand strong, 
were drawn up in a semicircle, on the heights of the Bo- 
hemian Mountains, their lines stretching six miles across 
the country. Before them, in the valley, was the river 
Spree, with several villages along its banks. The plain on 
every side was thickly studded with conical hills, whose 
tops were black with cannon; while those villages were 
so many forts, from which, when necessary, the troops 
could retire to the semicircular heights where the main 
army was posted. 

At nine o’clock on the morning of the 20th of May, Na- 
poleon stood on a commanding eminence which overlooked 
the entire battlefield, and issued his orders. Nothing could 
exceed the excitement and magnificence of the scene that 
met his gaze. As far as the eye could reach was one mass 
of moving men-—at first confused and commingled, but 
gradually assuming shape aud regularity as the columns of 
infantry, the squadrons of cavalry, and the artillery fell 
into their appropriate places, and advanced steadily and 
firmly toward the Spree. 

The long, black lines of the columns, with the tens of 
thousands of bayonets glittering in the morning light 
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above them, the splendid array and movements of the 
cavalry, and the constant flashes and thunder of the artil- 
lery, as it moved its way toward the river, combined to 
render it one of the most sublime spectacles that war ever 
presents. Napoleon gazed long and proudly at this scene 
at his feet, conscious that his touch had created it all, and 
by a word he would change it all. 

On swept the mighty mass, while from every cone-like 
hill that dotted the plain issued fire and smoke, as if a 
volcano were working there. Hach dark summit suddenly 
became illuminated, while the guns, thundering at the 
heads of the columns below, led them steadily on to the 
shock. The earth groaned under that living weight, and 
the deep roar that rose from its bosom rolled in ominous 
echoes over the heights on which Napoleon stood. Far- 
off shouts were heard in the pauses of the thunder, and 
fierce squadrons were seen with glittering helmets and 
flashing sabres galloping through the smoke. 

Nothing could check the onward movement of that host, 
and by five o’clock it had passed the river at all points, 
and was moving darkly toward the heights beyond. The 
allies were steadily forced back, yet maintained, as they . 
retired, a heavy and well-directed fire from their artillery 
on the heads of the pursuing columns. Only one advanced. 
post was held, and that was a height on which the stern 
Blucher stood. All efforts to dislodge him were vain, and 
he kept the summit in a blaze with his heavy batteries. 
It was now too late to make any serious demonstrations, 
and the battle could not be fought till next day. Oudinot, 
however, who formed the right wing of the army, ad- 
vanced to the foot of the Bohemian Mountains, and fell 
furiously on the allied left. Carrying forward his columns 
with his usual impetuosity, he steadily pushed the enemy 
before him, while through the deepening twilight the in- 
cessant flashing of his advancing guns looked like a fierce 
flame ascending the hill. 

The forests seemed inherent with light, and the dark 
recesses shone with the glancing of musketry as the in. 
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fantry moved amid the trees, “while the Bohemian moun- 
tains rolled back the roar of the artillery.”* All heed- 
less of the approaching darkness, he continued to press 
on, threatening to sweep away the entire left wing of the 
army, when reenforcements were brought up, and he was 
arrested in his victorious career. 

That night the French bivouacked in squares on the 
bloody field they had won, and both armies sank to rest. 
All was silent on mountain and plain, save when the low 
groans and prayers that rose from the thousands that 
were weltering in their blood swelled and died on the 
breeze. The smoke of battle hung in light clouds along 
the heights—the stars looked tranquilly down on the 
slumbering hosts, and no one would have dreamed that 
the day had closed so wildly, but for the slain around, 
and the light of the burning villages, that blazed and 
crackled unheeded in the darkness. Innumerable watch- 
fires lined the hills and dotted the valley, till the flicker- 
ing lights lost themselves in the distance. 

Bonaparte had sent orders to Oudinot to recommence 
his attack at daylight; and when the first gray streaks 
of morning shot along the east, the weary marshal stood 
in order for battle. Neither was Bonaparte idle, and all 
through that valley was heard the rapid revei#/é and the 
stirring blast of the bugle, starting thousands from their 
slumbers who, before another night, would take their last 
sleep ; while the furious beat of drums and the clangor of 
trumpets, at the foot of the Bohemian Mountains, told 
that Oudinot was leading his strong columns to the attack. 
The battle-cloud rolled over the morning sun, and in a 
-moment the field was in an uproar. 

The Emperor Alexander, alarmed at the fierce irruption 
of Oudinot on his left, had sent such reenforcements there 
during the night, that the marshal found himself over- 
whelmed by superior numbers. He, however, bore up 
bravely against this superior force, and struggled nobly 
to make head against it. But his efforts were in vain. 

* Vide Allison, 
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First checked, then forced gradually back, he however 
contested every inch of ground with the energy of despair. 
His men rushed with shouts to the charge, and threw 
themselves in impetuous valor upon the enemy, but the 
immense masses that met them steadily advanced, and 
before their weight and fire he was compelled to fall back, 
step by step, down the slope. 

Napoleon, who had from his eminence seen the superior 
numbers against which his marshal was compelled to con- 
tend, and alarmed at the success of the allies in that 
quarter, ordered up Macdonald with his corps to support 
him. The bold Scotchman marched his columns rapidly 
up to Oudinot, and hurled them with such strength and 
impetuosity on the enemy that they were driven back up 
the height. 

In the mean time the heavy batteries of Marmont and 
Bertrand were thundering on the center, and the battle 
raged along the whole lines. At length the sound of 
Ney’s guns on the extreme left—the signal for a general 
attack—reached the ear of Napoleon, and his orders were 
issued like lightning. The cavalry. moved straight on the 
center, while the Imperial Guard, in dark array, marched 
behind to support it. Eighty thousand men swept in one 
broad wave against the heights, and surging up its sides, 
rolled in resistless power over the summit. Ney, in the 
mean time, had turned the enemy’s right, and settled the 
fate of the day. 

The allied army was forced to retreat, followed by the 
victorious and enthusiastic French. The spectacle the 
fleld at this moment presented to Napoleon as he stood 
and looked off from a commanding height, was equally 
sublime and thrilling with that of the day before. He 
had ordered the whole army to advance; and, lo! a hun- 
dred and forty thousand men moved forward at his com- 
mand. : 

There were the long black columns of the enemy re- 
tiring over the field, and around their extremities clouds 
of cavalry hovering in protection; while on every side, 
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over the immense plain, were spots of flame and wreaths 
of smoke, where the artillery blazed incessantly on the 
advancing battalions. 

There, too, were the victorious French moving in 
beautiful order and stern majesty after the retreating 
Taasses; while a hundred and twenty cannon in front, 
clearing a terrible path for the columns, shook the earth 
over which they trod, and eight thousand cuirassiers, 
cased in shining armor, and sending back the beams of 
the setting sun in dazzling splendor from their helmets, 
swept with fierce shouts to the onset. 

An interminable forest of bayonets glittered over this 
host; while between were long moving lines of light 
caused by the sunbeams, flashing on steel armor and sa- 
bresand helmets. Napoleon gazed long and triumphantly 
on the sublime spectacle, till the lessening columns and 
the receding thunder of cannon hastened him for- 
ward. : 

In the mean time the sun had gone down, and night, 
drawing her curtains over the earth, arrested the conflict, 
and the two tired armies again lay down to rest. But 
two dead armies were sleeping there also. More than 
thirty thousand had fallen in these two days of carnage, 
and men lay in heaps along the base of the heights, and 
were scattered thick as autumn leaves through the 
valley. 

But as the stars came out in the sky women were seen 
flocking over the field, and coarse-clad men treading amid 
the piles of human bodies, but not, as at Dresden, to 
plunder the dead, but to succor the dying. With hand- 
carts and wheelbarrows and litters, the kind-hearted peas- 
antry had issued forth, moved by their own sympathies, 
and lifting up the wounded carried them to their houses, 
where they bound up their wounds and allayed their suf- 
ferings. 

The next morning at daylight Napoleon renewed the 
pursuit, and pressed on the flying traces of the enemy 
with redoubledenergy. All day long the fight continued, 

27 
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and the roads were blocked with the dead; but still the 
allies retained the firm order of battle. Enraged at their 
obstinacy, and still determined to turn that retreat into a 
rout, he hurried to the front in person, and urged on the 
columns. He rode hither and thither, hastening up and 
concentrating his forces with amazing rapidity, and fall- 
ing in terrible strength on the rear guard of the enemy. 
But all his efforts were vain; the disciplined bravery of 
the allied troops resisted every endeavor, and robbed him 
of half his victory. 


DEATH OF DUROC. 


But his greatest misfortune, that which wounded him 
deepest, was the death of his friend Duroc. As he made 
a last effort to break the enemy’s ranks, and rode again 
to the advanced posts to direct the movements of his 
army, one of his escort was struck dead by his side. 
Turning to Duroc, he said, “ Duroc, fate is determined to 
have one of us to-day.” 

Soon after, as he was riding with his suite in a rapid 
trot along the road, a cannon-ball smote a tree beside him, 
and glancing, struck General Kirgener dead, and tore out 
the entrails of Duroc. Napoleon was ahead at the time, 
and his suite, four abreast, behind him. The cloud of 
dust their rapid movement raised around them prevented. 
him from knowing at first who was struck. But when it 
was told him that Kirgener was killed and Duroc wounded, 
he dismounted, and gazed long and sternly on the bat- 
tery from which the shot had been fired; then turned 
toward the cottage into which the wounded marshal had 
been carried. 

Duroc was grand marshal of the palace, and a bosom 
friend of the Emperor. Of noble and generous character, 
of unshaken integrity and patriotism, and firm as steel in 
the heur of danger, he was beloved by all who knew him. 
There was a gentleness about him and « purity of feeling 
the life of a camp could never destroy. 

Napoleon loved him—for through all the changes of 
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his tumultuous life he had ever found his affection and 
truth the same—and it was with anxious heart and sad 
countenance he entered the lowly cottage where he lay 
His eyes were filled with tears, as he asked if there was 
hope. When told there was none, he advanced to the 
bedside without saying a word. 

The dying marshal seized him by the hand and said: 
“My whole life has been consecrated to your service, and 
now my only regret is, that I can no longer be useful to 
you.” “Duroc!” replied Napoleon, with a voice choked 
with grief, “there is another life—there you will await 
me, and we shall meet again.” “Yes, sire,” replied the 
fainting sufferer, “but thirty years shall first pass away, 
when you will have triumphed over your enemies, and 
realized all the hopes of our country. I have endeavored 
to be an honest man; I have nothing with which to re- 
proach myself.” He then added, with faltering voice, 
«JT have a daughter; your Majesty will bea father to 
her.” Napoleon grasped his right hand, and sitting down 
by the bedside, and leaning his head on his left hand, re- 
mained with closed eyes, a quarter of an hour, in profound 
silence. Durocfirstspoke. Seeing how deeply Bonaparte 
‘was moved, he exclaimed, “Ah! sire, leave me; this 
spectacle pains you!” The stricken Emperor rose, and, 
leaning on the arms of his equerry and Marshal Soult, 
left the apartment, saying, in heart-breaking tones, as he 
went, “Farewell, then, my friend!” 

The hot pursuit he had directed a moment before was 
forgotten—victory, trophies, prisoners and all sunk into 
utter worthlessness, and, as at the battle of Aspern, when 
Lannes was brought te him mortally wounded, he forgot 
even his army, and the great interests at stake. He 
ordered his tent to be pitched near the cottage in which 
his friend was dying, and, entering it, passed the nightall 
alone in inconsolable grief. The Imperial Guard formed 
their protecting squares as usual, around him, and the 
fierce tumult of battle gave way to one of the most touch- 
ing scenes in history. 
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Twilight was deepening over the field, and the heavy 
tread of the ranks going to their bivouacs, the low 
rumbling of artillery wagons in the distance, and all the 
subdued yet confused sounds of a mighty host about sink- 
ing to repose, rose on the evening air, imparting still greater 
solemnity tothe hour. Napoleon, with his gray greatcoat 
wrapped about him, his elbows on his knees, and his fore- 
head resting on his hands, sat apart from all, buried in the 
profoundest melancholy. His most intimate friends dare 
not approach him, and his favorite officers stood in groups 
ata distance, gazing anxiously and sadly in that silent tent. 

But immense consequences were hanging on the move- 
ments of the next morning—a powerful enemy was near, 
with their army yet unbroken—and they at length ven- 
tured to approach and ask for orders. But the broken- 
hearted chieftain only shook his head, exclaiming, “Every- 
thing to-morrow!” and still kept his mournful attitude. 
Oh, how overwhelming was the grief that could so master 
that stern heart! The magnificent spectacle of the day 
that had passed, the glorious victory he had won, were 
remembered no more, and he saw only his dying friend be- 
fore him. No sobs escaped him, but silent and motionless 
he sat, his pallid face buried in his hands, and his noble 
heart wrung with agony. 

Darkness drew her curtain over the scene, and the stars 
came out one after another upon the sky, and, at length, 
the moon rose above the hills, bathing in her soft beams the 
tented host, while the flames from burning villages in the 
distance shed a lurid light through the gloom—and all 
was sad, mournful, yet sublime. There was the dark cot- 
tage, with the sentinels at the door, in which Duroc lay 
dying, and there, too, was the solitary tent of Napoleon, 
and within, the bowed form of the Emperor. Around it, 
ata distance, stood the squares of the Old Guard, and 
nearer by, a silent group of chieftains, and over all lay the 
moonlight. Those brave soldiers, filled with grief to see 
their beloved chief borne down with such sorrow, stood 
for a long time silent and tearful. 
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At length to break the mournful silence, and to express 
the sympathy they might not speak, the bands struck up 
a requiem for the dying marshal. The melancholy strains 
arose and fell in prolonged echoes over the field, and 
swept in softened cadences on the ear of the fainting war- 
rior—but still Napoleon moved not. They then changed 
the measure to a triumphant strain, and the thrilling 
trumpets breathed forth their most joyful notes, till the 
"eavens rang with the melody. 

Such bursts of music had welcomed Napoleon as he re- 
tarned flushed with victory, till his eye kindled.in’ exul- 
tation ; but now they fell on a dull and listless ear. It 
ceased, and again the-monrnful requiem filled the air. 
But nothing could arouse him from his agonizing reflec- 
tions—his friend lay dying, and the heart he loved more 
than his life was throbbing its last pulsations. 

What a theme for a painter, and what a eulogy on Na- 
poleon, was that scene! That noble heart which the en- 
mity of the world could not shake, nor the terrors of a 
battlefield move from its calm repose, nor even the hatred 
and insults of his, at last, victorious enemies humble, here 
sank in the moment of victory before the tide of affection. 
What military chieftain ever mourned thus on the 
field of victory, and what soldiers ever loved a leader 
so? 

The next morning, a little after sunrise, Duroc died. 

When the mournful news was brought to Napoleon, he 
did not utter a word, but put into the hands of Berthier a 
faper directing a monument to be raised on the spot where 
he fell, with this inscription: “Here the general Duroc, 
Duke of Friuli, Grand Marshal of the palate of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, gloriously fell and died in the arms of the 
Himperor his friend.” He left two hundred napoleons in 
the hands of the owner of the house and the clergyman of 
the parish, to defray the expenses. 

But the monument was never erected, for after the de- 
feats which soon followed, the allies, with a meanness un- 
paralleled in the history of civilized warfare, claimed this 
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money asa part of the spoils of war. For the paltry sum 
of eight hundred dollars, they could prevent a monument 
from being raised to genius and true worth, and insult a 
noble heart denying it this last tribute of affection to a 
dear friend. 

What a contrast does this present to the conduct of 
Marshal Soult at Corunna, who ordered a monument to be 
reared to Sir John Moore on the spot where he fell. Na- 
poleon was as much above his enemies in magnanimity as 
he was in genius. 

Three months subsequent to this, Oudinot was beaten 
in Bohemia, at Gross Beeren, by Bernadotte, after a severe 
struggle. The news of this defeat, coming as it. did, in 
the midst of other losses, irritated Napoleon, who was in 
that critical position where he must have a succession of 
victories or be lost, and he unjustly ordered Ney to super- 
sede him. The disgraced marshal, however, did not re- 
fuse to fight under Ney, who was soon after worse beaten 
in a similar encounter. 

In the October that followed, at Leipsic, he commanded 
two divisions of the Young Guard, and helped to stem the 
tide of that disastrous battle, till Napoleon ordered a re- 
treat, and continued to struggle bravely for France and 
the empire to the last. At Brienne, Nangis, Montereau, 
Bar-sur-Aube, and other fields of fame, and side by side 
with Napoleon during all that fierce struggle to force 
the allies back from Paris, he exhibited his accustomed 
valor and. patriotism. 

On the abdication of the Emperor, he gave in his adher- 
ence to Louis XVIII, by whom he was made colonel-gen- 
eral of the grenadiers, and governor of Metz. He adhered 
to the royal cause during the hundred days of Napoleon’s 
reign, after his returnfrom Elba. On the second restora- 
tion he was made peer of France, Minister of State and 
given the command of the National Guard of Paris. In 
1828, he served under the Duke of Angouléme in the 
invasion of Spain, and was appointed governor of Madrid. 
1n.1880, he gave in his adhesion to Louis Philippe, and four 
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which office he still holds. 

Oudinot was brave even to rashness,—sudden and terri- 
ble in a charge, and a good general in the field of battle. 
He needed, however, the oversight of Napoleon, and erred 
when left to himself, He was neither avaricious nor cruel, 
and through a long and tempestuous life sustained the 
honor of the arms of France, and struggled nobly for her 
freedom. He was careless of his person in battle, and now 
bears on his body the scars of twenty wounds received in 
the different engagements he passed through. 
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#tis Journey with Murat to Paris—Commands the Old Guard— 
Character of the Imperial Guard—-Of Bessieres—CavalryCharge 
at Austerlitz—Battle of Rio Seco—Cavairy Chargeat Aspern— 
at Wagram—His Death at Bautzen. 


Iv is difficult to make a fair estimate of one’s military 
character who occupies the position Bessieres did during 
most of hiscareer. As commander of the guards his place 
was near the Emperor, and hence he was seldom brought 
into action till toward its close, and then to make a single 
desperate charge, in order to arrest a disaster, or to com- 
plete a victory. Just as he had obtained the appointment 
best suited to his character, and where he would have 
occupied a more prominent position, he was slain. 

Jean Baptiste Beasieres was born in Preissac, the capi- 
tal of the department of Lot, the 6th of August, 1768. 
Murat was born in the same department about a year anda 
half before. Both of these future heroes were of humble 
origin, their parents being poor and ignorant. When 
Murat was twenty-four, and Bessieres twenty-three years 
of age, they started together for Paris to seek their for- 
tunes. 

Both being romantic and chivalrous, they indulged 
in vague hopes of future renown as they passed on to the 
capital; but in the wildest flights of their imagination, 
one never dreamed of being king, nor the other of becoming 
a duke and marshal of the empire. The former had just 
come from the stables ofa country landlord, and the latter 
from an equally democratic employment, and one would 
scarcely have marked them out as future heroes, as they 
jogged. quietly on, buoyant with hope and youth. 
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‘fhe contrast between those two poor young men plod- 
ding their weary way to the capital, and Murat on the 
throne of Naples, and Bessieres 2 marshal of the empire 
beside Napoleon, is one of the best comments on re- 
publican institutions that could be furnished. To human 
appearance, nothing but an indifferent fortune awaited 
them ; and a subordinate situation in the army they sought 
to enter was all that could be reasonably expected. Buta 
new era was to dawn on France, and its slumbering 
energies were to be called forth, and all men who had 2 
soul in them were to be given a fair field and full scope. 
Murat and Bessieres were going into the heart of an 
earthquake, not to disappear in the abysses it opened be- 
neath them, but to mount on its ruins to fame and honor. 

These two young adventurers arrived in Paris, and both 
obtained situations as privates in the Constitutional 
Guard of Louis XVI. The next year, on the fatal 10th 
of August, Bessieres’s services for the King closed. His 
first lesson in war was taken at the storming of the 
Tuileries, and the first battle-field his youthful eyes gazed 
upon was the Place du Carrousel and the palace garden, 
in which were strewed the mutilated bodies of the brave 
Swiss Guard. During the continuation of this horrid 

_Taagsacte, he strained every nerve to save the members of 
the Queen’s household; and, at the risk of his own life, 
succeeded in snatching some of them from the hands of 
the mob. 

The Constitutional Guard being no more, he was trans- 
ferred to a regiment of cavalry destined for the Pyrenees. 
His brave conduct in the north of Spain soon procured for 
him the rank of captain of chasseurs. A short time after, 
Bonaparte received the command of the Army of Italy, to 
which Beasieres’s regiment was luckily joined. His in- 
trepidity and impetuous valor in the battles that followed 
the opening of the campaign soon attracted the attention 
of Napoleon, 

On one occasion, especially, did he win his aamuawon. 
He was charging at the head of his company an Austrian 
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battery, when a shot tore his horse to pieces under him, 
and they fell entangled together on the plain. Releasing 
himself, however, by a strong effort, he leaped on a can- 
non, which was sending death through his ranks, and be- 
gan immediately to lay about him with his sabre. Two 
of his followers seeing him thus defend himself against 
the gunners, who made furiously at him, put spurs to 
their steeds and galloped to his aid. Together they suc- 
ceeded in capturing the piece, and brought it off in 
triumph. 

Bonaparte, at the time young and impetuous himself, 
was so pleased with this feat that, when he formed his 
Corps of Guides, Bessieres was made its commander. His 
fortune was now secure, and from this time on his 
history and that of the Consular and Imperial guards go 
together. - ' 

After the battle of Marengo, he waa given the command 
of the Consular Guard, with the rank of general; and 
when Bonaparte assumed the imperial crown, he created 
him Marshal of the Empire. Placed at the head of the 
Imperial Guard, he went through the campaigns of 
Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, Friedland, Tilsit, and Wagram,— 
now with his resistless riders stemming the reversed tide 
of battle, and now converting a defeat into a rout. 

The command of such a body as the Imperial Guard 
was an honor not lightly conferred, and was sufficient 
evidence in itself that he who held it was both a brave 
and an able officer. Still it did not give such scope to 
individual talent as the command of one of the corps of 
the.army would have done. There was no maneuvering, 
no separate responsibility ; and, indeed, no protracted and 
vacillating conflict, bringing out the resources and ex- 
cibiting the higher qualities of a great leader. The Im- 
perial Guard were ever about the person of the Emperor ; 
their squares enfolded him hy night and by day, wrapping 
his tent in the field where he bivouacked, and standing 
the tower of his strength amid the tumult of the fight, 
and hence were always under his inimediate control. 
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The position of Bessieres, therefore, however honorable, 
‘would never fit him for a separate command. Unaccus- 
tomed to plan for himself, being troubled with no combi- 
mations either of his own or others, he would naturally 
fail at the head of a corps that was to operate by itself, 
ggoverned only by general directions. Resistless courage, 
unshrinking steadiness, and endurance that no toil could 
shake, were the great requisites of a commander of the 
imperial Guard, as they were the great characteristics of 
the Guard itself. 

Perhaps Napoleon, who measured the capabilities of his 
generals with such accuracy, saw that he needed to be 
free from separate responsibility in order to be efficient. 
There is many a man who will be a hero when told what 
to do, yet shows great indecision and doubt when left to 
himself to decide on his own course. Such a position as 
Beasieres’s would naturally produce such a character, 
even were it capable of a higher development. Acting 

constantly woder the eye and direction of another, he 
would unconsciously acquire a feeling of dependence he 
never after could shake off. But Bessieres, who was a 
hero in action, seems naturally to have been exceedingly 
timorous in counsel. Cool, steady, and terrible at the 
head of his brave Guard, the moment he came into the 
cabinet his boldness and decision evaporated. His charge 
‘was as prompt and furious as Murat’s but his advice was 
that of one possessing an entirely opposite character. 

Yet it was an honorable post to be at the head of the 
Old Guard. At once the prop and pride of Napoleon— 
carrying his throne and empire over the battle-fields of 
Europe—the magnitude of the trust committed to it, and 
the awe its movements inspired, gave it a grandeur and, 
indeed, 2 power, no body of men, since the legions of 
Cesar, ever possessed. The appearance of those bear-skin 
caps, and of the helmets of the cuirassiers, always oper- 
ated like an electric shock on the army. When they 
moved, the Emperor moved, and they came to stand as his 
representative. Their approach to a battle-fleld waa like 
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the shout of victory on the sinking courage of the 
soldiers. 

Taught to believe themselves invincible, and never em- 
ployed till a crisis came, it was not their duty to struggle, 
but to conquer. So well known was it, when they were 
ordered up, that the final hour of one or the other army 
had come, that the contest along the different portions of 
the lines became apparently of no account, and everything 
waited the result of their shock. So perfect was their 
discipline, that their tread seemed unlike that of other 
soldiers, and one fancied he could see in their very move- 
ments a consciousness of power. Their shout of Vive 
? Lrapereur / never rang over a batile-field without carry- 
ing dismay with it; and so resistless was their charge 
always found to be, that they became the terror of 
Europe. 

Bessieres is linked in history with the Old Guard, and 
they go down to immortality together. Brave, generous, 
and noble, he was worthy of the trust that still honored 
him, and commanded not only the admiration but the love 
of ali who knew him. Disinterested and humane, he 
sought no emoluments from war, and never let the train. 
ing of a camp numb his generous feelings, or weaken his 
love of justice. 

His enemies praised him, and those he conquered came 
to love his sway. The excitement of a fierce-fought 
battle could not make him cruel, nor even render him in- 
different to the complaints of the suffering. In Spain 
even, where the French name became odious, he was 
beloved, and on his return to that country as governor of 
Old. Castile and Leon, the people welcomed him with ac. 
clamations; and when, at last, the news of his death on 
a distant batile-field was received by them, several towns 
assembled to offer up masses for his soul. 

What a touching eulogium on his virtues! Even his 
enemies prayed for his departed spirit. There must have 
been in that nature something more humane and gentle 
than is usually found in the ranks of war, to have caused 
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such a demonstration of feeling in those whose country 
he had invaded. 

In the very heat of one of his fierce charges at Marengo, 
and when one would think he had enough to do beside 
caring for individual suffering, he saved an Austrian horse- 
man from death. The latter had been cast from his steed, 
and stood unsheltered right in front of the swiftly ad- 
vancing squadron, with uplifted hands, imploring them 
not to trample him under foot. “Open your ranks, my 
friends,” said Bessieres, “let us spare that unfortunate 
man,” and the furious horsemen divided at his bidding 
around him. At Moscow, as he and his suite were sitting 
down to dinner, a crowd of famished, trembling wretches 
fleeing from the flames, rushed into his palace for shelter. 
The sight of their misery was too much for his sym- 
pathetic heart; rising up, he said, “Gentlemen, let us 
seek a dinner elsewhere,” and ordered the food prepared 
for himself to be given to them. 

Mitigating the ‘horrors of war by his kindness to the 
wounded and vanquished, he moves before us as a brave 
and chivalric warrior, and at the same time a humane 
and generous man. The tenderness of feeling and warm 
sympathy he exhibited may seem inconsistent with his 
desperation in the hour of battle, and the carnage that 
followed where his strong squadrons swept. But he felt 
that he was fighting for his country and for freedom 
against invaders and despots, and hence was not account- 
able for the suffering he occasioned. 


CHARGE OF CAVALEY AT AUSTEERLITZ. 


At the battle of Austerlitz, he exhibited that bravery 
and force which characterized him through all the after 
wars. While Soult, with his resistless battalions, was 
making such steady progress on the heights of Pratzen, 
Lannes and Bernadotte, commanding the left wing, were 
also gradually pushing the enemy before them, To check 
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their advance, the Grand Duke Constantine ordered up 
the Russian Imperial Guards. Descending from the 
heights, this imposing mass advanced boldly into the 
middle of the plain, where they were met by the division 
of Vandamme, and a furious conflict ensued. 

In the midst of the tumult, the Grand Duke put him- 
self at the head of two thousand Russian cuirassiers of 
the Guard, and in the most beautiful order moved over 
the plain. The next moment they burst on the flank of 
Vandamme’s column, and cutting it through and through, 
trampled it under foot; then wheeling amid the tom 
ranks, mowed down the soldiers like grass. 

The quick eye of Napoleon seeing the overthrow, and 
knowing that in a few moments, without help, his left 
wing would be routed, he ordered up Bessieres with the 
cavalry of the Imperial Guard, and directed him to charge 
that mass of horsemen that were rioting so fearfully 
amid his infantry. Rapp headed the advance guard, cry- 
ing out to his followers, “Soldiers! see how they are 
sabering your comrades below there! Let us fly to their 
rescue!” A fierce shout answered him; the bugles 
sounded the charge, and, moving forward in beautiful 
order, they broke into a trot, and then into a steady gallop, 
anil fell like a rolling rock on the astonished foe. 

Driven back over the mutilated corpses of the square 
they were treading down with such fury, the Russian 
cavalry gave way, leaving their artillery in the hands of 
the French. The disorder, however, was but momentary. 
Rallying beautifully, the confused squadrons seemed to 
flow of their own accord into the array of battle, and 
returned gallantly to the charge. But now Bessieres, 
with his whole reserve, went sweeping to the onset, and 
both Imperial Guards met in full career. The shock of 
their wild meeting shook the plain, and for several minutes 
it was one cloud of tossing plumes and swaying helmets, 
and rising and falling standards; for neither mass gave 
way. The clashing of swords and ringing of armor, and 
steady blast of bugles, were heard over the volleys of 
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musketry which the infantry still poured into each other's 
bosoms. 

Such « hand-to-hand cavalry fight had not been seen 
during the war before; for, equal in numbers and in 
courage, each resolved not to yield. The ground was soon 
covered with dead horses and men; while, to increase the 
chaos and confusion, the infantry on either side came 
pouring to the conflict. The sharp rattle of musketry 
and the thunder of cannon mingled with the fierce ring- 
ing of steel; while the fluttering of standards was seen 
amid the smoke, neither advanced nor forced back, show- 
ing that victory still wavered around them, At length, 
however, the Russians broke ; a shout rang over the field; 
the trumpets sounded anew, and Bessieres poured his 
enthusiastic squadrons on the retiring foe. 

The next year, after, the campaigns of Friedland and 
Tilsit, in 1807, he was transferred to Spain, where a new 
field opened beforehim. Taken from the Imperial Guard, 
and from under the immediate eye of Napoleon, he was 
placed over the second corps, called the army of the 
“ Western Pyrenees,” and fixed his quarters at Burgos. 
In the mean time, the insurrection broke out, and Bes- 
sieres divided his disposable force of 12,000 men into 
several movable columns, and pierced the country in every 
direction to put down the insurgents. 

But while by his activity and energy he was successful 
in his attempts, and was ranging unchecked the mountains 
of Austria and Biscay, the Spanish general Cuesta was 
gathering a large army to overwhelm him. Bessieres 
immediately collected the troops and advanced to give 
battle, before Blake, on his march to join the latter, could 
arrive. The junction, however, was effected, and Bessieres 
‘with less than fifteen thousand men found himself op- 
posed. to more than twenty-five thousand. 

It so happened that his position was of vital importance 
to the whole French army, and Bonaparte, knowing it, had 
ordered Savary to Marenna, so that, in case of need, he 
could be reenforced. Savary however, heaped blunder on 
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blunder, and Bessieres was left alone to save himself ag 
best he could. The Emperor was made aware of the 
danger that threatened him, and his anxiety in view of it 
may be gathered from his language afterwards to Savary, 
when he rebuked him for his bad management. Said he, 
“A check given to Dupont would have a slight effect, but 
a wound received by Bessieres would givea locked-jaw to 
the whole army. Not an inhabitant of Madrid, not a 
peasant of the valleys, that does not feel that the affairs 
of Spain are involved in the affairs of Bessieres.” ° 

Notwithstanding the errors of his general, Napoleon 
relied, and not without reason, on the good sense and 
courage of Bessieres. With such responsibility on hig 
shoulders, it may be imagined, that it was with no slight 
anxiety the latter beheld, on the 14th of July, an army 
nearly three times as large as his own drawn up in order 
of battle before him. True, only 25,000 of these were 
regular troops, but this number was nearly double his 
own. 

In two columns he drove in the advanced guard of the 
enemy, but when he came in front of their lines he made 
a halt, and for a moment hesitated whether he should 
hazard an attack on such superior forces. 


BATTLE OF RIO SECO. 


Perceiving at ® glance, however, the vicious position 
Cuesta had assumed, he determined to advance. The 
Spanish general had posted his men in two lines, one di- 
rectly behind the other, and nearly a mile and a half apart. 
Bessieres, who had learned the art of war under Napo- 
leon, sawat once that a skilful maneuver would soon des- 
troy the advantage of numbers. Although the approach 
in front was up an abrupt ascent, he ordered Lasalle to 
engage the attention of the enemy there with partial at- 
tacks of cavalry, until, by a flank movement, he could 
throw the weight of his troops in the space between the 
lines. Succeeding in his maneuver he fell on the rear of 
the first line, at the same time that Lasalle, hearing hig 
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guns, charged furiously in front; and, rending it asunder 
as if it had been mist, sent the fugitives in one tumultuous 
crowd over the field. 

' But while the French, in the disorder of success, were 
pressing with shouts after the flying enemy, Cuesta boldly 
advanced his second line. The attack was bravely made, 
and the first battalions of the French went down before 
the charge, and the shout of victory was heard in the 
Spanish ranks. The confusion of the French increased, 
and for a while the result of the battle was doubtful. 
But Bessieres, who saw the disorder that was spreading 
through his army, perceived at once that the crisis had 
come, and putting himself at the head of twelve hundred 
horsemen, burst with appalling fury on the enemy’s 
flank. Everything sank before him; and, just then, 
the division that had been pursuing the remnants of 
the first line returning, the attack was renewed with vigor, 
and aftera short but fierce conflict the Spaniards were ut- 
terly routed. Nearly 6000 of their number were stretched 
on the field, while 1500 prisoners remained in the hands 
of the French. 

‘When Napoleon heard of this victory he could not re- 
presshisjoy. “Bessieres has placed Joseph on the throne 
of Spain!” he exclaimed ; and it was true. 

Soon after this the Emperor left for Paris, and when he 
again returned to restore the affairs of Spain, which had 
got into a most disastrous state, Bessieres was superseded 
in his command of the second corps by Soult, a, man better 
fitted for that position than himself. The battle of Rio 
Seco was the only brilliant deed he performed, and he was 
in ashort time recalled to the Imperial Guard. Heshowed, 
however, in his short career, that he possessed the elements 
of a good commander, although no training could have 
made him equal to Soult and Suchet. 

He went through the campaigns of Aspern and Wag- 
ram, and at the former place performed one of those great 
actions which so often wrung victory from the enemy in 
the moment of defeat. 
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On the first day of this great battle, while Massena and 
Lannes were struggling with almost superhuman energy 
to hold the villages of Aspern and Essling, the space be- 
tween them, occupied by the French army, was exposed. 
to a tremendous fire from several hundred Austrian 
cannon, placed in battery. So destructive was the storm 
of grape-shot which they incessantly vomited forth, that 
the field was almost swept of the soldiers. 

Galled by this murderous fire, which nothing seemed 
able to withstand, Napoleon at length ordered up Bes- 
sieres to charge the guns with his cavalry. The marshal 
first sent forward the light horse of the Guard. They 
advanced at a furious gallop, and with noble enthusiasm 
to the onset ; but those terrible batteries were too much 
for them. They reeled and bent backward before the 
volcano that opened in their faces, and though they 
bravely struggled to bear up against it, at length turned 
and fled, leaving the field strewed with mangled horses 
and their riders. 

Bessieres then put himself at the head of the heavy- 
armed culirassiers, and ordered the trumpets to sound. 
They presented a noble sight as they moved away. In 
beautiful order the dark array swept into the field, and 
was soon seen passing like a rapid thunder-cloud over the 
plain, Around the base of the black and driving mass 
was a cloud of dust; midway it was one dense body of 
shining armor, while above shook the thousands of sabres, 
amid the fluttering standards, and “ Vive l’Empereur! ” 
came rolling back over the field, like the shout of victory. 
Their steady gallop made the earth tremble; and the 
rattling of their armor was more terrible than the thunder 
of cannon, as they rode fiercely on into the very mouths 
of the batteries. One discharge tore through them, and 
then, with a shout that rent the air, they rushed onward. 
The artillerymen hastily withdrew their guns tothe rear, 
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and the infantry threw themselves quickly into squares, 
to receive the shock, 

To human appearance nothing could resist it; but when 
the smoke of the sudden volley cleared away, those firm 
squares, instead of being scattered and trampled under 
foot, stood unbroken and complete, gazing sternly and 
resolutely on the foe. A body of cavalry was brought up 
to sustain them; but these were scattered like leaves in 
the tempest before the cuirassiers; and then there was 
nothing but those naked formations standing in the open 
field to overpower, and on these Bessieres hurled his ex- 
cited squadrons anew. But keeping up a rolling fire on 
every side, that astonishing infantry stood firm against 
every shock. Made furious by their stern resistance, he 
rode at the head of his men, cheering them to the onset, 
and, foremost in the charge, precipitated them again and 
again on that girdle of bayonets. 

Baffled in every effort, he rode round and round the 
plazing citadels, and fell against their steadfast sides in 
brave but vain Yalor. Nothing could break that array, 
and after leaving half his followers on the field, he was 
compelled to retire. This ended the fight for the day, 
and the two armies slept on the field of battle. 

The next day, when the last effort was made to win the 
victory, and Lannes’s intrepid column, in attempting to 
pierce the center, was checked in its advance, and stood 
and melted away before the close and heavy fire of the 
enemy, Bessieres again made one of those charges with 
the Imperial Guard, which were usually so resistless. 
His brave cuirassiers bore down with appalling fury on 
the ranks, urging their horses against the bayonet points ; 
and, cheered by his voice and example, made almost 
superhuman efforts to break the squares of the enemy. 
But it was all in vain: the day was lost, and the mighty 
mass was driven back toward the Danube. Bessieres 
performed prodigies of valor during these two days, and 
his noble bearing, boiling courage, and firm and steady 
action won the admiration of Napoleon. 
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He was shut up in the island of Lohau with the army, 
where it lay from May to July, waiting for reenforcements 
to make another struggle for victory. At the battle of 
Wagram, when Macdonald was carrying the Empire on 
his rapidly perishing column, and it at length stopped in 
its awful career, Bessieres was ordered to charge with 
the cavalry to sustain him. 

Riding through a tempest of cannon-balls, at the head 
of his men, he was spurring furiously on, when a heavy 
shot in full sweep struck his horse, and hurled it, torn 
and shattered, from under him. Pitched to a great dis- 
tance, he fell, covered with blood and dust, apparently 
dead, while from the whole battalion in which he rode 
there arose a mournful cry at the sight. Walther 
succeeded to the command, and led on the column; but 
the charge was feeble. The men, no longer seeing Bes- 
sieres at their head, were dispirited, for no one, except 
Murat, could give such weight to a charge of cavalry as 
he. 

After the battle was over, Napoleon sdid to him, “ The 
ball which struck you drew tears from all my Guard; 
return thanks for it; it ought to be dear to you.” The 
cannon-ball which mangled his horse so dreadfully by 
some chance did not harm him, although it tore his pan. 
taloons open from the thigh .to the knee. 

The year of 1811 he spent in Spain, as governor of Old 
Castile and Leon, but the next year was again beside Na- 
poleon, and commanded the Imperial Guard through the 
Russian campaign. This Guard wasalways the Emperor's 
chief reliance, but especially during this disastrous inva- 
sion and retreat; and Bessieres, as commander, had his 
implicit confidence. He loved him, for he looked upon 
him as his child, a creation of his own. He had seen him 
fighting bravely by his side in hig first Italian campaigns, 
and ever afterward kept him about his person, raising him 
from one post of honor to another, till he made him Duke 
of Istria, and Marshal of the Empire. 

The night before the battle of Borodino, Napoleon, sick 
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and suffering, and filled also with the deepest anxiety re- 
specting the great battle that was to be fought on the 
morrow, sent for Bessieres and asked him if the Guard 
were in want of nothing. Calling him back, again and 
again, he repeated the question, and finally ordered him 
to distribute among them, from his own private stores, 
three days’ provision of biscuit and rice. 

This favorite marshal could approach him, when he was 
in those moods that kept others at a distance. After the 
battle was over, Bonaparte, who had been worn down with 
business and a burning fever, finally lost his voice entirely 
from a severe cold. In this state, Bessieres read to him 
the long list of the slain and wounded generals. The 
dreadful mortality among his best officers, which it exhib- 
ited, filled him with such anguish that by one strong 
effort he recovered his voice, and exclaimed, “Hight days 
at Moscow, and there will be an end of it!” 

The marshal, after the burning of Moscow, was one of 
the council he called to decide whether the army should 
retreat or advance. Hegave his opinion against the im- 
petuous Murat; and firmly and emphatically declared in 
favor of a retreat. Napoleon listened to him in silence, 
put broke up the council without giving his own opinion. 

During all that retreat, he, with the faithful Guard, 
that no disaster could shake, and no losses dishearten, 
hovered, like a protecting spirit, around Napoleon. 
Though their thousands had dwindled down to hundreds, 
and toils that seemed endless wasted them at every step; 
and famine and cold, and a victorious enemy, thinned their 
ranks daily, and the most appalling sights that ever met 
the human eye were constantly before them, and dismay 
and despair on every side—they, with their worn yet 
firm-hearted leader, faithfolto their trust, still maintained 
their order and their courage. Singing gayly past the 
batteries that tore their ranks asunder—standing in 
squares around their Emperor, aa he bivonacked in the 
cold snow, and furnishing him the last fragment of fuel 
that could be gathered, While they, one after another, 
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dropped dead in their footsteps—they fasten themselves 
on our affections, and stand, to remotest time, 2s a model 
of fidelity and firmness. 

The next year he was again beside Napoleon in Ger. 
many, still with the Imperial Guard, but he did not share 
in the victories or disasters of that campaign, and was 
spared the pain of seeing his beloved commander, for 
whom he had so often periled his life, a fugitive and an 
exile. 

As the army was approaching Lutzen, its foremost 
eoluzm. came upon the advanced guard of the allies, posted 
on the heights of Poserna, and commanding a defile 
through which it was necessary to pass. Attempting to 
force this defile, Bessieres rode forward, with his usual 
reckless exposure of his life, to reconnoitre the enemy’s 
position more closely, when a cannon-baill struck one of 
his escort by his side and killed him instantly. “Inter 
that brave man,’ said he, with the utmost composure; 
but the words had hardly escaped his lips, when a musket- 
ball struck bim, and he reeled from his horse into the 
arms of his officers, dead. A white sheet was thrown 
over him to conceal his features and uniform from the 
soldiers as they passed by, lest the knowledge of his death 
should spread discouragement among them. 

The next day the battle of Lutzen was fought, and the 
Imperial Guard wondered where their well-tried and. be- 
loved leader was, as they moved into the fight. Motion- 
less and lifeless, his martial form lay near them, but un- 
conscious of their wishes or their struggles. The genius 
of Napoleon was again shining out in its former splendor, 
and the siar of his destiny was again mounting the 
heavens. The heavy tread of the tens of thousands that 
moved to battle was again heard—the thunder of cannon 
tolled over the Bohemian Mountains, and the cloud of 
war covered the plain, in which nearly two hundred thou- 
sand men were mingled in mortal combat. 

The Empire was again battled for, and the Imperial 
Guard once more put their brave arms around the throne 
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of Napoleon and bore it steadily through the fight, but 
their intrepid leader was heedless of it all. Though hig 
form trembled under the explosion of cannon that shook 
the house in which he lay, and the confused tumult of the 
battle was borne loudly past, no change passed over those 
marble features. The voice that should have steadied his 
ranks was not heard in the conflict, and the good sword 
that had flashed foremost in the charge was no longer 
seen, like a guiding star to the thousands that crowded 
after. Silent and motionless as its master, it lay stretched 
by his side, its work also done. Bessieres had fought his 
last battle; but while his spirit had gone to that world 
where the shout of the warrior is never heard, his body 
still lay on the field where mighty armies were meeting. 

At night it was known that Bessieres had fallen, and 
sadness filled the hearts of the Imperial Guard. Napo- 
leon ordered the body to be embalmed, and sent to the 
Hotel des Invalides, where he designed to give it great 
honors, but his overthrow prevented him. He wrote the 
following letter to the heart-broken widow : 


«My Covsny: Your husband has died on the field of 
honor. The loss which you and your children have 
sustained is great, but mine is still greater. The Duke of 
Istria has died a noble death; and without suffering; he 
has left a reputation without spot, the best inheritance he 
could bequeath to his children. My protection is secured 
to them; they will inherit all the affection which I bore 
to their father.” 


The King of ‘Saxony erected a monument to him on the 
spot where he fell; and for a year afterward the incon- 
solable widow kept lamps burning night and day around 
his tomb, and daily bedewed it with her tears. 

He was a noble man, and, regardless of wealth in his 
struggle for his country, left his family poor and in debt. 
Napoleon, however, in his last will bequeathed his son 
about twenty thousand dollars, and Louis XVIII. after- 
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wards made him peer of France. Had the former reigned, 
honors without end would have been heaped on the fam- 
ily, for his affection for Bessieres was something more 
than the stern love which one warrior bears another. 
Theirs was the friendship of two manly hearts that had 
moved together through scenes that try the firmest at- 
tachinenis, without once being divided. 


MARSHAL JOURDAN. 


Serves in the War of the American Revolution—His Victory at 
Wattignies—At Fleurus—A Member of the Council of Five 
Hundred—Major-General in Spain—His Character. 


Jean Baptiste Jourpan, though in active service till 
the overthrow of Napoleon, performed his greatest mili- 
tary achievement in the early struggles of the Republic 
along the Rhine, and hence occupies less space than his 
real merit deserves, in these sketches of the marshals. 
The son of a surgeon, he was born April 29, 1762, at 
Limoges, and entered the army when but sixteen years 
old. Young, ardent, and of an age in which new impres- 
sions are most easily made, he came to this country, and 
fought side by side with the patriots of the Revolution, 
till the close of the war. 

Entering on his military career in a war of liberty 
against despotism, he naturally adopted the principles em- 
bodied in our Declaration of Independence, and became a 
stern republican, and continued so throughoutall the vio- 
lence and bloodshed he afterward witnessed in France— 
- even to his death. His character as a military mar could 
not have been formed under better leaders than Washing- 
ton and Lafayette. 

Those who condemn the French Revolution, and the 
French generals who made Europe tremble, would do well 
to remember where many of them derived their first ideas 
of equality, that so alarmed the despots of the Continent. 
That fearful waking up which France had was caused in 
@ great measure by our stirring appeal to the world, and 
our brave resistance to arbitrary power. The terrific and 
protracted struggle that covered Europe with armies, was 
but the successful strife on our shores transferred to a 
wider and more extended field. “ 
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The French armies carried back with them our decla. 
ration of rights, and hurled itlike a firebrand amid the des- 
potisms of the Continent. When tyrants thought to 
quench it forever, they rushed to its defense, and whirled 
it aloft with shouts of vengeance, till Europe shook with 
the rising sound of arms. The French Revolution, with 
all its horrors, was the legitimate off-spring of our Decla- 
ration of Independence, working amid the rotten monar- 
chies, and ignorance and oppression and despair of the 
whole world ; and those philanthropists, who never weary 
of singing the praises of Liberty in this land of peace and 
plenty, show themselves but bigots when they turn in dis- 
gust and horror from her more painful and revolting as- 
pect there. 

« Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, who, by some 
mysterious law of her nature, was condemned to appear at 
certain seasons in the form of a foul and poisonous snake. 
Those who injured her during the period of her disguise 
were forever excluded from participation in the blessings 
she bestowed. But to those who, in spite of her loath- 
some aspect, pitied and protected her, she afterwards 
revealed herself in the beautiful and celestial form which 
‘was natural to her, accompanied their steps, granted all 
their wishes, filled their houses with wealth, made them 
happy in love, and victorious in war. Such a spirit is 
Liberty. At times she takes the form ofa hateful reptile. 
She growls, she hisses, she stings; but woe to those, who 
in disgust, shall venture to crush her. And happy are 
those who, having dared to receive her in her degraded 
and frightful shape, shall at length be rewarded by her 
in the time of her beauty and her glory.” * 

Ihave made these remarks here, because they come 
more naturally under the sketch of Jourdan, who derived 
his first lessons of freedom from us, and was one of the first 
and chief military leaders that helped to roll back the tide 
of aggression from the French borders, and opened the 
great tragedy that ended with the carnage at Waterloo. 

* Macaulay 
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The marshals of Napoleon are regarded by many as so 
many ferocious animals let loose on the Continental 
armies; but let such except at least, Jourdan, the off- 
spring of our own Revolution, and who won his rerown 
in carrying out the very principles Washington and Lafay- 
ette implanted in his breast. True, where he was compelled 
to struggle, Liberty assumed the form of a hateful reptile, 
and dragged her slime over ruined altars and deserted 
firesides. But even there she will yet appear in her 
beauty, to cheer and to bless. 

Jourdan passed several years in the United States, so 
that his character and principles became settled under the 
influence of our institutions, and when he returned to 
France it was natural he should enter heart and soul into 
the Revolution. In 1791 he commanded a battalion under 
Dumouriez, and the next year fought bravely at the bat- 
tle of Jemappes. In 1793 he was made general of division, 
and in October was appointed to take command of the 
army in Flanders in place of Houchard, who had been ex- 
ecuted for want of energy in conducting the war. 

The Republican armies needed the most efficient man 
at their head in order to resist the coalitions against 
which they were forced to contend; and Houchard, hav- 
ing endangered the campaign by his tardiness, was tried 
and unjustly executed. Jourdan, who, a short time be- 
fore at Handschoote, mounted the enemy’s works with 
the greatest intrepidity, and showed himself a man of 
energy and daring, was put in his place, with the most 
peremptory orders to attack the enemy and drive them 
over the French borders. 

Young, untried in chief command, and fighting at the 
foot of the scaffold, he nevertheless did not shrink from 
the task; and at the head of a hundred thousand men 
boldly took the field. The Austrians were strongly 
posted at Wattignies, but Jourdan, obeying his orders, 
marched rapidly against them. After a severe action, in 
which he lost more than 4 thousand men, he was compelied 
to draw off his troops. 
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The next day, however, he renewed the combat. Con- 
centrating his forces on the most important point, he at 
daylight moved his army, in three massive columns on 
the enemy. The artillery opened with a heavy and rapid 
fire, but their steady roar could not drown the enthusiastic 
shouts and songs of freedom with which the French 
soldiers rushed to the attack. Like the shouts of 
Cromwell’s army, they fell in ominous tones on the 
enemy’s lines, telling to the world the spirit that impelled 
them on. Nothing could resist their headlong onset ; and 
over the enemy’s works, and over their ranks, the ex- 
cited thousands went, treading down everything in their 
path, and strewing the field with six thousand bodies. 

This victory relieved Flanders, and threw a ray of 
light across the darkened prospects of the Republic. 
Jourdan was hailed as the saviour of his country, and 
immediately summoned to Paris, to consult with the 
Committee of Public Safety, on future operations. Attend- 
ing the Jacobin Society, he advanced to the tribune and 
vowed, that “the sword which he wore should only be 
unsheathed to oppose tyrants, and defend the rights of the 
people.” Through the influence of Barére, however, he 
was deprived of his command, but soon after was ap- 
pointed to the army of Moselle, and ordered up to the 
Sambre, to succor the French army there. He arrived 
just in time to prevent an utter defeat. 

Assuming the command of the combined forces, he 
crossed the Sambre, over which the Republicans, a few 
days before had been driven,—advanced on Charleroi, and 
investing the place, after a short but vigorous siege, com- 
pelled the garrison to capitulate. The troops, however, 
had hardly left the gates, when the thunder of cannon in 
the distance announced the approach of the Austrians, 
hastening up to their relief. 

The next day the battle of Fleurus took place. Jourdan 
had under him between eighty and ninety thousand men 
—the Austrians numbered about eighty thousand. The 
Austrians commenced the attack aj daylight, moving for- 
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ward in five massive columns, and the battle raged with 
various success till nightfall, when the enemy retreated, 
and the French encamped on the fleld of victory. More 
than a hundred and fifty thousand men struggled in mortal 
combat from daylight till sunset, and ten thousand were 
left on the fleld of carnage. 

This was the second great victory of Jourdan, and it 
immediately placed him at the head of the Republican 
generals. Under him in this great and decisive battle 
fought many of the future marshals, and most distin- 
guished generals of France. Bernadotte, Lefebvre, 
Kleber, Moreau, Soult, Championet, and others here ex- 
hibited those striking qualities to which they afterwards 
owed their elevation. 

He continued to follow up his successes this and the fol- 
lowing year, but in 1796 was badly defeated at Wurtsburg, 
and was forced to make a hurried and ruinous retreat. 
The loss of this battle, and the disasters that followed, 
wiped out the remembrance of his former victories, and 
he was recalled. Returning to Limoges, he kept aloof 
from public affairs till next year, when he was chosen 
member of the Council of Five Hundred. 

The Republican party considered him a great acquisi- 
tion, and he took an active part in legislative matters dur- 
ing the session. He proposed the celebration of the 10th 
of August—gave his influence in favor of the measures 
that brought about the revolution of 18th Fructidor— 
opposed with violence the proposition of the Directory to 
interfere with the elections; and, finally, submitted a law 
to change the mode of recruiting for the army. When 
this law was passed, Jourdan declared that the act decided 
that the Republic was eternal. 

In November, he was called from political strifes to take 
command of the army of the Danube. After various 
maneuvers, he was at length met at Stoekach by the Arch- 
duke Charles, with an army nearly a third larger than his 
own, and after a stubborn conflict, in which the republican 
troops exhibited a courage worthy of their cause, was 
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severely beaten. He strove bravely to arrest the disorder 
in his ranks, riding among them, and calling the soldiers, 
by voice and gesture, to rally again to the attack. But 
the defeat was complete; and after leaving five thousand 
of his bravest troops on the field, he was compelled to re- 
treat precipitately towards France. 

The Directory immediately appointed Massena in his 
place, and accused him of inefficiency in this campaign ; 
and, indeed, laid at his door the reverses that also befell 
Moreau, with whom he was to cooperate. To defend him- 
self, he published a “ Précis des Operations de l’Armée du 
Danube,” in which he showed that the disasters were all 
owing to the ignorance and stupidity of the Directory, 
who did nothing but heap blunder on blunder, and was 
fast bringing France to the verge of ruin. 

Being soon after reelected to the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, he proposed the following as the form of the civic 
oath: “I swear to oppose with all my power the restora- 
tion of royalty and every other form of despotism in 
France.” He had already began to see whither things 
were tending, and threw in this impediment, while he 
could, to check the first attempt that should be made to 
overthrow the Republic. 

During this summer, all the sessions of the legislative 
bodies were stormy. Divided into two great parties, they 
‘were engaged in perpetual wranglings, while defeat at- 
tended their armies abroad. Everything was tending to- 
ward an explosion of some sort, unless a strong hand should 
be found to steady the rocking structure of the Republic. 
The prospect grew darker continually, and in the autumn 
France seemed on the eve of another revolution. The 
moderates and the politicians were arrayed against the 
patriots, and a fierce conflict was kept up. 

Jourdan belonged to the patriots, who were in the mi- 
nority ; and, in order to do something to check the dis- 
orders and arouse public spirit, proposed the resolution 
declaring the country in danger. This was strongly op- 
posed, and the excitement running high the members of 
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the clubs assembled in great numbers around the palace 
of the Five Hundred, and openly insulted the deputies. 
It was in the midst of this confusion the report spread 
that Bernadotte was about to put himself at the head of 
the patriots, and excite an insurrection. It was on this 
occasion, also, that the Directory, alarmed and agitated, 
dismissed him from office, under the form of an acceptance 
of his resignation. 

The news of this high-handed act reached the Council 
of Five Hundred, just as they were about to vote on Jour- 
dan’s resolution. Alarm instantly seized the patriots,and 
it was declared aloud that some extraordinary measures 
werein preparation. In the heat of the excitement caused 
by this announcement, Jourdan arose in his place, and in 
a stern voice exclaimed, “ Let us swear to die in our curule 
chairs!” “My head shall fall,” replied Augereau, “ be- 
fore any outrage shall be committed upon the national 
representation.” The tumult increased, and before the 
house could be quieted the resolution to declare the coun- 
try in danger was put and lost. 

After this, things went on as they had done before, and 
every one was casting about for some one to arise and 
arrest the disasters abroad, and quell the tumult at home. 
Affairs were in this state when Bonaparte returned from 
Egypt, and throwing himself into the chaos, soon showed 
that he was the spirit called for by the times. Jourdan, 
however, kept aloof, and with Augereau remained at St. 
Cloud, while this young general was wresting the power 
from the Directory, and placing it in his own hands. 

But the next year, the new government being consoli- 
dated, he accepted the appointment of governor of Pied- 
mont, and by his just and wise administration secured the 
respect and obedience of the inhabitants, and friendship 
of the King, who, sixteen years afterward, sent him his 
portrait set in diamonds asa token of his esteem. In 1812 
he was called to the Council of State and chosen senator, 
and the next year appointed over the Army of Italy. 
When Napoleon became Emperor he was made marshal, 
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and grand officer of the Legion of Honor. At the com- 
mencement of the war, in 1805, he was superseded by 
Massena, for Napoleon never had a high opinion of his 
military abilities. 

When Joseph Bonaparte was put on the throne of 
Naples, he was appointed governor under him; and two 
years after, when the former was declared King of Spain, 
he joined him as his major-general. He was present at 
the battle of Talavera, and gave his opinion, as before re- 
marked, against that of Victor, who insisted on an imme- 
diate attack. Although the result sustained that opinion, 
still, had he been sufficiently prompt and energetic, he 
could have recovered the battle as it was, and secured the 
victory. But “his glory belonged to another era”; he 
could not adapt himself to the new system of things, and 
looked on the wonderful career of Napoleon without that 
feverish ambition to join it which characterized the other 
marshals. 

The reverses which the inefficient monarch experienced 
were charged over to him, and he was so constantly beaten 
that he at length acquired the sobriquet of “the anvil.” 
But his position was the most discouraging one in which 
a man could well be placed. Acting in a subordinate 
capacity to one who was fit only to be a subordinate him- 
self, all his actions were crippled and most of his counsels 
disregarded. He became discouraged and disgusted ; for, 
while other generals were enjoying separate commands, 
he was kept as a mere companion to King Joseph, for 
whose follies and blunders he was held, in public opinion 
at least, responsible. 

At the close of 1809 he asked to be recalled, and return- 
ing to the bosom of his family at Rouen, calmly waited 
the issue of the gigantic efforts of the being who was 
wielding the destinies of France and of Europe. All his 
favorite schemes of a Republic had disappeared like a 
dream ; and, borne away by a current he could not stem, 
he had at last yielded to its force, though not partaking 
of the passion or energy that bore it on. Had Napoleon 
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influence of his genius in some of his great campaigns, it 
might have been different. But he entirely neglected 
him, or only put him in places calculated to break the 
spirit of any man. 

Jourdan remained inactive for two years, but in 1812, 
when Napoleon set out on his expedition to Russia, he was 
ordered to return to Spain in his capacity of major-gen- 
eral. Here he sustained the appellation given him of 
“the anvil,” and was called to very little active service, 
except to conduct inglorious retreats. No honor attended 
his marches; no success in his maneuvers; and, over- 
shadowed by King Joseph, he scarcely ever appears above 
the surface in that last effort to hold the Peninsula. 

He was present at the battle of Vittoria, in which the 
French army was utterly routed; and was so hotly pur- 
sued, after the retreat, or rather flight commenced, that 
he lost his marshal’s trancheon. This most singular bat- 
tle, in which the French army seemed to have been sud- 
denly turned into cowardly Spaniards, gave a mortal blow 
to the prospects of Napoleon in Spain—for, although Soult 
was afterwards sent to restore them, he achieved only 
transient success. As Napier remarks, there never was 
an army so badly used by its commanders as the French 
in this battle, for the soldiers were not half beaten when 
the flight began. 

Jourdan, after this, remained idle, and took no part in the 
last struggle of Napoleon. On the abdication of the latter, 
he gave in his adhesion to Louis XVIII, and was made 
Knight of St. Louis. When the news of the Emperor's 
return from Elba reached Paris, he retired to the country, 
and. for some time took sides with neither party; but at 
length he came over to his old allegiance, and was given 
a seat in the Chamber of Peers, and appointed to defend . 
Besancon. 

Soon after the second restoration, he was placed over 
the seventh military division, and restored to his seat in 
the Chamber of Peers. 

29 
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In 1880, he gave in adhesion to Louis Philippe, who, 
years before, had fought under his command in the Repub- 
lican armies; and was appointed by him governor of the 
Invalides, which office he continued to hold till his death 
in 1838. 

Jourdan was a good general, but not a great one; at 
least not a great one under the system which Bonaparte 
introduced. All his habits of command, and modes of 
conducting a campaign or battle, were fixed before military 
science underwent such a change under the genius of the 
young Corsican. He was in advance of the military lead- 
ers with whom he was first brought in collision as com- 
mander-in-chief, and at Fleurus, ina great and decisive 
pitched battle, had proved himself a great and able gen- 
eral. But he could notadapt himself to the changes that 
were introduced. 

One or two important victories usually fix certain no- 
tions in the head of him who wins them, that nothing can 
afterwards root out. At least they give way so slowly, 
that he who possesses them is laid aside as a man belong- 
ing to another age. This was somewhat the case with 
Jourdan. He, as well as Moreau, could.not consent to 
abandon the tactics in the practise of which they had won 
their renown, at the first bidding of a young man who had 
an idea he could storm through Europe. Theconsequence 
was, Moreau. became at first jealous, then envious, and 
finally traitorous. Jourdan, having more sense and more 
patriotism, yielded to the popular feeling, and, instead of 
being exiled, was neglected. 

Napoleon could do nothing, except with those generals 
who came entirely into his system, and after he became 
Emperor he appointed no man commander-in-chief who 
had not won his right to the place, in his service. He, 
however, felt at last that he had not treated Jourdan 
right; and at St. Helena confessed it, saying, “He is a 
true patriot; and that is an answer to many things that 
have been said against him.” 
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His Early Life—Marries the Sister-in-law of Joseph Bonaparte— 
His Envy and Treason—His Folly and Disgrace at Wagram— 
Elected Crown Prince of Sweden—Quarrels with Napoleon— 
Joins the Allies—His Character. 


Noruine could be more lucky for the reputation of Mar- 
shal Bernadotte than heing elected Crown Prince of Swe- 
den; and nothing could be more fortunate for the Crown 
Prince of Sweden than the failure of the Russian expedi- 
tion. Too egotistical and self-inflated to perceive great 
qualities in other men, a querulous and unmitigated 
boaster, his career would have ended but sadly for him- 
self, had he been left to pursue it as a Frenchman. 

Jean Baptiste Jules Bernadotte was born at Pau, in the 
Lower Pyrenees, January 26, 1764. His father was a 
common attorney, and designed his son for the same pro- 
fession. But at fifteen years of age young Bernadotte en- 
listed as a private in the royal marines and was sent to 
Corsica. The same year Bonaparte, then a boy of eleven 
years of age, left the island to enter the school of Brienne. 
Jt is not improbable that the vessels that bore these two 
youths, who were yet to cross each other’s track so fre- 
quently in life, met in the passage. What actors in what 
scenes those two children. were destined to be! Serving 
here two years he was sent to the East Indies, where, in a 
sortie, at Cuddalore, he was wounded and taken prisoner. 

On his return to France, he designed to leave the service 
and prosecute the profession of law. But being promoted 
to the rank of sergeant it so inflamed his youthful ambi- 
tion, that he determined to remain in thearmy; and from 
that time he steadily rose in his profession till he bore ite 
highest honors. 451 
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Soon after, the Revolution broke out; and in an insur- 
rection of the Marseillaise, the colonel that had promoted 
young Bernadotte was surrounded by the infuriated popu- 
lace, and would have been destroyed, but for the latter, 
who threw himself into the crowd, and by his harangues 
calmed their fury and saved his benefactor. 

Becoming a furious Republican, he was raised to the 
rank of colonel, and sent to the Rhine, where he fought 
bravely ; and, at Fleurus, so distinguished himself that he 
was made general of brigade. Previous to this, however, 
he had, in the true affectation of Republicanism, so com- 
mon at that time, refused this very appointment, and 
thus gained the credit for patriotic zeal which he knew to 
be the sure road to favor. Elevated to general of division, 
he fought gallantly during the campaign of 1795, and ’96, 
on the Rhine, and though an unmitigated boaster, and 
utterly unworthy of confidence in his statements, especially 
of himself and his battles, was a brave, skilful, and efficient 
officer. 

At the close of this campaign, he was sent with 20,000 
men, detached from the army of Sambre-Meuse, into Italy, 
to aid thearmy under Bonaparte, who had just astonished 
Hurope by his deeds. At the first interview between 
them a mutual dislike seemed to arise. Bernadotte said 
to his quarter-general, “I have seen a man of twenty-six 
or seven years of age, who assumes the air of one of fifty, 
and he presages anything but good to the Republic.” 

The young Bonaparte dismissed Aim more summarily, 
saying simply, “He has a French head and a Roman 
heart.” He, however, placed him over the advance guard 
in the campaign of 1797, terminating with the fall of 
Venice. At the battle of Tagliamento, with which it 
opened, he led his division into the river with the words, 
“ Soldiers of the Rhine, the soldiers of Italy are watching 
your conduct.” This stimulated them to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm, and they plunged headlong into the stream, 
and moved side by side with “the army of Italy,” into the 
fire of the enemy’s batteries. 
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In honor of the bravery he exhibited in this battle, and 
the service he rendered, he was sent to Paris with the 
colors taken from the enemy. He took no part in the 
revolution of the 18th Fructidor, which occurred soon 
after; and already began to show that envy of Bonaparte 
which caused him finally to disgrace himself and well- 
nigh ruin his fortunes. 

Being sent about this time as ambassador to Vienna, he, 
on his arrival, hung out the colors of the Republic before 
his hotel, which so enraged the populace that they tore 
them down, and, rushing into his house, destroyed his 
furniture, and endangered his life. He immediately re- 
turned to Paris in anger; and because the Directory did 
not resent the insult sufficiently, refused to serve it in any 
capacity. 

While Bonaparte was fitting out his expedition to 
Egypt, Bernadotte was paying his addresses to Made- 
moiselle Désirée Clary, daughter of a Marseilles merchant. 
She was the sister of the wife of Joseph Bonaparte, and 
formerly counted on her lists of suitors Napoleon himself. 
But the young general of artillery being then without 
employment, the father refused his consent to the match; 
saying, “that one Bonaparte was quite enough in the 
family.” She therefore dismissed him, and accepted 
Bernadotte—which was about as poor a compliment to 
her taste and judgment as she could well pay. 

While Bonaparte wasin Egypt, Bernadotte was intrigu- 
ing at Paris. Being appointed Minister of War, his in- 
finence was thrown against the Directory, which, under 
the pretext of fearing that he was about to excite an in- 
surrection, dismissed him, as before noticed, from his 
office. He was first apprised of it by a note declaring 
that his resignation was accepted. Perfectly furious at 
this summary way of disposing of him, he sat down and 
replied in bitter language, saying, “You accept a resig- 
nation which I have not given”; and demanded his half- 
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his young lieutenants, Bernadotte was one of the three 
who stood aloof—Jourdan because he was a republican, 
Augereau because he was a Jacobin, and Bernadotte from 
envy and jealousy, and because he would take no part in 
elevating 3, man above himself. But no sooner was the 
former firmly established as First Consul, than this sturdy 
republican became an obsequious supplicant for office, ana 
obtained the appointment of counsellor of state, and com- 
»mander-in-chief of the Army of the West. 

But soon after, still filled with the idea that he was 
better able, and more worthy, to govern than Bonaparte, 
he mixed himself up with Morean’s conspiracy to over- 
turn him. The plot being discovered, Moreau was exiled, 
while the former was disgraced by having his staff dis- 
solved and his command withdrawn. English biographers, 
with stupid prejudice, assert that Bonaparte made the 
pretended conspiracy an excuse to humble a general that 
showed too much ability. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than the endless reitera- 
tion of the charge that Napoleon was in a state of con- 
stant anxiety lest his lieutenants should be too successful, 
and therefore, the moment they fulfilled his commands, 
disgraced them. This is the more foolish, inasmuch as 
these same writers never weary of charging him with 
rigorous severity in his judgment, and with condemning 
and rebuking his generals whenever they failed in execut- 
ing his orders, even though insurmountable obstacles inter- 
vened. That Bernadotte was implicated in the conspiracy 
of Pichegru and Moreau is now settled, from the confes- 
sions and documents of his friends, who glory in it. 

Bonaparte at length became reconciled to him, through 
the mediation of Joseph’s wife, the sister of Madame 
Bernadotte ; and when he assumed the imperial crown, 
created him Marshal of the Empire, and gave him the 
command of the Army of Hanover, and of the eighth cohort 
of the Legion of Honor—a remarkable instance of his 
generosity and magnanimity. This same institution of 
Legion of Honor, which Bernadotte now gloried in, he had, 
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opposed in the council of state with all the declamation_ 
peculiar to his race. 

In 1805 he was chosen president of the electoral college 
of Vaucluse, and was returned to the senate by the Lower 
Department of the Pyrenees—and the next year, after 
fighting bravely at Austerlitz, was created Prince of Ponte 
Corvo by Napoleon. The latter seemed determined, by 
flattering the pride of this self-conceited and overbearing 
Gascon, to keep him quiet and docile. 

At the battle of Jena, however, his pride came very 
near securing again his downfall. When the Emperor 
sent to Davoust at Auerstadt—as mentioned in the 
description of that hattle—to move forward, so as to take 
the enemy in rear, at evening, after he himself had de- 
feated them in front, and, if Bernadotte had not departed 
for Dornberg, to take his corps also,—the latter had not 
departed, and it was plainly his duty to fulfil his last in- 
structions. 

As it was, he took no part either in the battle of Jena 
or of Auerstadt, but with his splendid army marched 
within hearing of the cannonading of both without rend- 
ering any assistance whatsoever. Napoleon’s anger at his 
conduct, in thus leaving Davoust to maintain that unequal 
fight alone, was extreme. Said he, “If I should send 
him to a council of war nothing could save him from be- 
ing shot. I will not speak to him on the subject, but I 
will let him see what I think of his conduct.” . 

Bernadotte, in his self-conceit, lets out the motive that 
prevented him from joining Davoust: “I was piqued,” 
said he, “to be addressed in the language of authority by 
Davoust, but I did my duty. Let the Emperor accuse me 
if he pleases, I will answer him. Iam a Gascon, but heis 
still more so.” Constantly inflated with the idea of his 
self-importance, he struts ‘about, boasting that he will 
answer the Emperor if he dares upbraid him—prouder to 
have shown his independence than he would have been 
had he won. a battle. 

The reflection, however, that be had taken no part in 
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either of those two great conflicts with which the world 
would ring, annoyed him excessively ; and the opportunity 
furnished him a few days after, of striking a successful 
blow, was eagerly seized. Overtaking the Duke of Wur- 
temberg at Halle, he cut his army to pieces, and drove 
him back to Magdeburg. But failing to follow up his 
success as he ought, he let thé greater part of the enemy 
slip through his fingers, when, if he had followed Napo- 
leon’s orders and pushed on, he would have captured 
the whole of it. This, together with his conduct at Auer- 
stadt, brought down a torrent of indignation on him from 
the Emperor, and it is more than probable, that, had he 
not been connected with the Bonaparte family, he would 
have been placed where his gasconade would have been in 
future as harmless as it was ridiculous. 

In 1808 he was sent into the neighborhood of Hamburg 
with a large force; and though unsuccessful in his mili- 
tary operations, his administration as governor of Frionia 
and Jutland was so mild and conciliating that he won the 
esteem and good will of the inhabitants. 

In 1809, with other corps of the French army, he was 
summoned from the banks of the Elbe with his Saxon 
troops, to the island of Lobau, where the forces were con- 
centrating, previous to the battle of Wagram. But on 
the first day of the battle, both in his attacks on the 
heights of Wagram, and on the village of Aderklaa, he 
‘was. repulsed ; and on thé second day he met with a. still 
more serious discomfiture in his encounter with the 
Austrian conter. It was his troops that, in their con- 
fusion, overwhelmed the carriage of Massena, which so 
enraged the marshal that he ordered his dragoons to 
charge them as if they had been enemies. 

But, notwithstanding his defeat, Bernadotte, who never 
contemplated himself except with the most perfect satis- 
faction, and could see nothing but glory in his own ac- 
tions, issued, the very day after the battle, 2 proclamation 
to his soldiers, in which he spoke in the most inflated 
terms of their bravery. Said he: “Saxons! on the day of 
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the 5th of July, seven or eight thousand of you pierced 
the center of the enemy’s army, and reached Deutch 
Wagram, despite all the efforts of forty thousand of the 
enemy supported by sixty pieces of cannon ; you continued 
the combat till midnight, and bivouacked in the middle 
of the Austrian lines. At daybreak on the 6th, you re- 
newed the combat with the same perseverance, and, in 
the midst of the ravages of the enemy’s artillery, your 
living columns have remained immovable like brass. The 
great Napoleon was a witness to your devotion; he has 
enrolled you among his bravest followers. Saxons! the 
fortunes of a soldier consists in the performance of his 
duties ; you have worthily performed yours.” 

This eulogium would have applied with great per- 
tinency to Macdonald and his iron column, or to Oudinot 
and his steady battalions, but, pronounced over the Saxon 
troops, was the most impudent falsehood ever uttered by 
a sane man. Napoleon immediately issued an order of 
the day, in which he declared, that the proclamation of 
the Prince of Ponte Corvo was “contrary to truth, to 
policy, and to national honor,”—that “the corps of the 
Prince of Ponte Corvo did not ‘remain immovable as 
brass,’ but were the first to beat a retreat.” This order 
of the day was directed to be circulated among the mar- 
shals and ministers alone, so as not to distress the Saxon 
troops. 

This—giving the lie so direct—for once, perfectly 
stunned Bernadotte ; and his feathers dropped still more, 
when he found, a few days after, that his corps was dis- 
solved, and he was disgraced from his command. He 
sought, again and again, a private interview with Napo- 
teon, but the latter steadily refused to see him, and the 
disgraced marshal returned to Paris. 

One hardly knows which to be surprised at most in 
this proclamation of Bernadotte—the falsehood it con- 
tained, the, impudence that dare publish it, or the self- 
conceit that would presume to distribute that praise or 
blame which the Emperor alone bad a right todo. One 
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cannot help from getting a supreme contempt for such a 
character, however much military ability he may at other 
times exhibit. 

On his return to Paris he was appointed by the Minis. 
try to defend Antwerp from the attacks of the English, 
who had just landed at Walcheren; but no sooner did 
Napoleon hear of the appointment, than he sent Bessieres 
to supersedehim. Soon after, Bernadotte publishing some 
other folly, Bonaparte exiled him. Subsequently, how- 
ever, an interview took place between them at Vienna, 
which allayed somewhat the anger of the Emperor, and 
Prince Ponte Corvo was restored to favor. He received 
the appointment of governor-of Rome, and was preparing 
to depart for Italy, when the astounding news was brought 
him, that he was elected Crown Prince of Sweden. 

A revolution had taken place in Sweden, and Gustavus 
IV. was dethroned. The government was immediately 
placed under the protection of Napoleon, but he refused. 
to involve himself with the powers of the North by ac- 
cepting such a trust. Efforts were then made to con- 
clude an alliance between Prince Augustus, the heir ap- 
parent, and some member of the Bonaparte family. But. 
an end was suddenly put to all expectations of this kind, 
by the death of the prince, who fell from his horse in a fit 
of apoplexy, while reviewing his guards. The throne was 
now open. to aspirants. 

The states of Sweden had the power to choose their 
king, but they wished in their election to secure them- 
selves against the grasping power of Russia. Russia, on 
the other hand, was anxious to have one on the throne 
who would be bound to her interests—Napoleon one who 
would act as a sort of counterpoise to the growing 
strength of the former. In this state of affairs, the King 
of Denmark putin his claim and endeavored to induce 
Bonaparte to supportit. But the leading men in the 
kingdom were opposed to his appointment, as they knew 
it would be displeasing to the majority of the Swedes. 

In the midst of this agitation and excitement, an article 
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appeared in the Journal des Débats, declaring that the 
election of the King of Denmark would be acceptable to 
the Emperor. This sent consternation through Sweden ; 
and amid other suggestions as to the mode of relieving 
themselves from embarrassment, some of the chief men 
proposed that a French general should be elected crown- 
prince. The public mind naturally fell on Bernadotte, 
who in 1807 had commanded the army on the shores of 
the Baltic, and, by his kindness toward some Swedish 
prisoners taken in Poland, endeared himself to many of 
the inhabitants. Besides, he was regarded in Sweden as 
the favorite marshal of Napoleon, 

How much his gasconade while on the Baltic had to do 
with this opinion, itis impossible to tell. He was also 
the nearest relative of the Emperor, of any fame, without 
a throne, and to elect him, therefore, seemed to secure 
the protection of the former, which Sweden was deter- 
mined to have at ali hazards, for his star was then in the 
ascendant, and his strong arm was sufficient to protect 
any ally. Still, all these reasons combined would not, 
probably, have secured his election, but for the timely 
occurrence of a single mistake, 

The committee of twelve, appointed to recommend a 
successor to the Diet, met, and at the first ballot the 
young prince of Augustenburg had eleven votes, and Ber- 
nadotte one. The chances of the latter, therefore, were 
far from being favorable; but, previous to the day of 
final meeting, a French agent arrived, and announced, 
though without any authority, that the election of Ber- 
nadotte would meet the wishes of Napoleon. This settled 
the question at once, and he was chosen. Whose agent 
this was, or by whose instigation he was sent to make 
puch a declaration, does not appear. At all events, the 
trick succeeded. 

When the result was announced to Bernadotte, he re- 
ferred the whole matter to Napoleon as his Emperer. 
The latter advised him to accept, and promised him two 
millions of francs as an outfit. English historians say, 
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however, that he used every effort to dissuade him from 
accepting, and finally submitted with as good grace as 
possible, and endeavored by his generosity and kindness 
to bind him to his interests. The picture they draw of 
him in this affair makes him appear in @ most unenviable 
light ; but there is only one statement necessary to render 
it all plain. 

If Napoleon had wished to prevent Bernadotie from 
taking the crown, he had but to say it, and that would 
have ended the matter; or had he intimated to the Diet 
of Sweden that he never would countenance the election, 
it would have been put aside. The sole motive of the 
Diet was to secure his good will and proi.ction—while 
Bernadotte would as soon have laid his head. on the block, 
as undertaken to have filled the Swedish throne contrary 
to his command. All powerful as the foriner then was, 
it would have been madness to have done so without his 
hearty cooperation; and it was only because he was eo 
powerful, that it was permitted by Denmark and Russia. 
The crown of Sweden was as much the gift of Napoleon 
to Bernadotte as if he had himself placed it on his head. 
It is true he wished him still to bea subject of France, 
as Murat was; but finding it repugnant to his feelings, 
withdrew his request. ‘ 

Bernadotte entered Stockholm in triumph, and was 
immediately adopted by the aged Charles XTII. as his son, 
with the name of Charles John. The old king being too 
far advanced in life to take an active part in matters of 
state, the government of Sweden depended on Bernadotte 
as much as if he had already been crowned. 

But with such a man at the head of affairs, it was not 
to be expected that friendly relations could long exist be- 
tween Sweden and France. Napoleon insisted that the 
former, as it had virtually put itself under his protection, 
should share his fortunes—and as he was then at war 
with England, immediately close her ports against Eng- 
lish ships. This Bernadotte refused to do until it became 
a choice between a war with England and one with 
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France, and then submitted ; though the fulfilment of his 
contract was a piece of mockery throughout. English 
goods were smuggled in, and a contraband trade kept up, 
so that the ports were really as open to British traders as 
ever. 

This system of double dealing was to secure two things: 
the revenue which trade with England furnished, and 
peace with France at the same time. The consequence 
was, that England did not trouble Swedish merchantmen, 
but let them go and come as in time of peace. This viola- 
tion of good fajth, and this deception, which was to be 
expected from Bernadotte, exasperated Napoleon beyond 
bounds, and kg used stern and threatening language to- 
ward the treagherous government. 

Finding at last that nothing was to be gained by words, 
he seized on Romerania, and treated Sweden as an open 
enemy: this completed the estrangement, and Bernadotte 
waited only for a favorable opportunity to ally himself 
with Russia against France. He hesitated, however, to 
provoke the deadly blow of the man he had learned to 
fear ; and shuffled and delayed, and expostulated and, prom- 
ised, till the disastrous issue of the Russian campaign 
gave him hopes that the hour of his rival’s overthrow had 
come. . 
Soon after, when the great confederacy was formed 
against the falling Emperor, he was assigned a conspicu- 
ous place in the conferences of Trachenberg; yet even 
here, his selfish and vain heart still hesitated. With the 
maps illustrating the proposed operations laid out before 
him, and flourishing his scented white pocket-handker- 
chief in his hand, he harangued with his usual pomposity 
on ihe greatness of.the plans, and uttered flaming declara- 
tions of his zeal for the common cause; yet still hung 
back from the coalition. 

He was afraid thatthe mighty genius which had shaken 
Europe so long and so terribly would rise superior to the 
disasters that environed it; and then woe to the charity- 
King who had dared to open his cannon on the ranks of 
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his countrymen, and against the benefactor who had given 
him his crown. His unbounded vanity also stepped in; 
and, if he joined the confederacy at all, he wished to be 
appointed commander-in-chief of the allied forces. 

But at length this pompous King, this half-charlatan, 
half-genius, struck hands with Russia and Austria—the 
former the natural enemy of his kingdom—and at the 
head of 80,000 troops marched into the field. A Gascon 
to the last, he, in order to cover his infamy and excuse 
his conduct wrote a hypocritical, impudent, and bombastic 
letter to Napoleon, urging him—though at the time in a 
death-struggle for his throne-—to abandon the idea of uni- 
versal dominion; and ended by declaring that in fighting 
against him he was espousing the cause of liberty against 
tyranny. False-hearted and false-tongued, he seemed to 
be ignorant when he was committing an insult, or utter- 
ing an untruth. 

Moreau, another traitor to France, landed at this time 
in Europe from the United States, and proceeded im- 
mediately to Stralsund, to have an interview with Berna- 
dotte. The latter received him with thunders of artillery, 
and all the pomp and display becoming a triumphant 
hero. Cordial in their hatred of Napoleon, these two 
generals, nevertheless, felts little awkward when. they be- 
gan to concert together to subdue their former master, 
and march against the troops they had so often led to 
battle. 

While Napoleon was overthrowing the allies at Dres- 
den, Oudinot was advancing against Bernadotte, who in- 
tercepted his route to Berlin. With a little over 70,000 
men, he came upon the Prince Royal at Gros Beeren with 
over a hundred thousand troops at his disposal. With 
this overwhelming force against him, Oudinot, as men- 
tioned. before, was defeated with great slaughter. Ney, 
who superseded him, shared the same fate. These vic- 
tories, for which even the panegyrists of Bernadotte give 
him but partial praise, filled his mind with extravagant 
ideas of his greatness, and he looked forward to the over- 
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throw of Napoleon, as paving the way to the throne of 
France, to which he confidently expected to be called. 

When the Allies marched on Paris, he hesitated for 
some time to cross the Rhine, and took no part in the 
campaign of 1814, which ended in the capitulation of the 
French capital, This his friends attribute to his love for 
France, and repugnance to appear as an enemy on the 
soil of his native country. But one would think that 
after he had butchered the troops which once followed 
him joyfully into battle and helped to overturn the gov- 
ernment that had fostered him, he would have little 
scruple to march on Paris. 

The truth is, his supreme selfishness, vanity, and ambi- 
tion lay at the bottom of his inactivity. He was afraid 
that, if he pushed matters to extremity, it would interfere 
with his future prospects, so he kept aloof and addressed 
an inflated proclamation to the people of France, vindica- 
ting his conduct. 

But neither France nor the allied powers took the same 
exalted views of his capacities that he himself did; and 
he returned to Sweden, with only the gift of Norway in 
his hand, as a reward for his services in the common 
cause, and as a remuneratton for the loss of Finland which 
Russia had wrested from his grasp. 

In 1818, the old monarch dying, Bernadotte was 
crowned King of Sweden, with the title of Charles XTV., 
and a few months after King of Norway also at Drontheim ; 
and continued to reign as a very just and equitable mon- 
arch, though completely under the thumb of Russia. He 
died a few years since, and left his throne to his son Oscar. 
To this son, born in 1799, Napoleon stood as godfather 
and gave him his name. He married, in 1828, Josephine 
Maximilienne, eldest daughter of Eugene Beauharnois, 
Viceroy of Italy. 

Tt was thought, at the death of Bernadotte, that Prince 
Gustavus Vasa would make an effort for the throne, but 
Oscar seated himself quietly in the place of his father, and 
now rules as a wise and able king. 
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Bernadotte has been extravagantly eulogized by his 
friends, and all his stupid jealousy and vain ambition tor- 
tured into integrity of character and true patriotism. The 
mere fact that he occupied a throne, and was able to man- 
age well a country that did not require as much intelli- 
gence and strength of character as to rule the State of 
New York; and still better, that he struck hands with 
the allies and turned against the author of his fortunes, 
and the land of his birth, have placed him in great favor 
with the enemies of Napoleon. But had he exhibited the 
same vanity and ridiculous self-conceit—enacted the same 
follies, and yet stood as firm to his master’s cause as did 
the other marshals, he would have been the butt and ridi- 
cule of all historians. 

Still, with all his boasting, he was firm and cool in the 
hour of danger, and of great energy and resources on the 
battle-field. He is called a great general, but it is hard to 
show where he merited the title. He was not an inferior 
one, it is true, nor does his career exhibit the traits of a 
superior one. His vanity and sensitiveness respecting the 
honor due him constantly interfered with the operations 
of his intellect ; and with his mind divided between him- 
self and the object he was after, he necessarily committed 
many blunders. 

He was a good general, and with a little more mind 
would have been a distinguished one. His bravery was 
proverbial to the army. He has been frequently known, 
when his men recoiled before a deadly fire, to throw his 
epaulettes among the enemy—and thus shame them into 
bravery. In this respect he resembled a fighting-cock, of 
which his countenance almost instantaneously reminded 
one. With round, sharp eyes, a small, hooked nose, feeble 
intellectual developments, and a brusque, confident, and 
pompous air, he had all the courage of this warlike bird, 
as well as its amazing capacities for crowing. 

Even the allies, with whom he made common cause, 
gave him the sobriquet of Charles Jean Charlatan. Queru- 
lous, bombastic, “in, declamatory, and boasting, he sa 
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tasked the patience of Napoleon, that it required all his 
generosity of character, backed by his relationship, and 
the intercessions of his brother’s wife, to prevent him from 
putting him one side, as an impracticable general and a 
trustless friend. 

Yet the rebukes which the former sometimes adminis- 
tered, English biographers declare grew out of envy of 
Bernadotte’s brilliant talents and great achievements; 
while the vanity, jealousy, and envy of the latter, who 
could appreciate nobody but himself, and was fault-find- 
ing and intractable—they call patriotism and hatred of 
tyranny. 

His denunciations of Napoleon, however, sprung from 
any source but Republicanism. Opposing his election ag 
First Consul, then taking appointment from his hands 
when elected; conspiring against his authority and life, 
then swearing allegiance to his throne; too Republican to 
help place a man in power, yet fawning upon him when 
there; opposing vehemently the establishment of the 
Legion of Honor, afterwards wearing its insignia with 
pride when bestowed on him; declaiming like an old Ro- 
man against the assumption of regal power by Napoleon, 
yet grasping eagerly the first crown placed within his 
reach 3; mourning over the fall of liberty in France at the 
establishment of the Empire, yet banding with tyrants to 
overthrow what freedom there was left in Europe,—he 
stands before the world the most singular republican and 
patriot it has ever produced. 

Quarreling with his king and equals alike ; too vain and 
conceited to obey, yet too shallow to command in chief; 
ready to sacrifice the welfare of the entire army in order to 
gratify personal pride ; breaking over all rules of propriety 
in his arrogant attempts to screen his defeats ; making use 
of his relationship to Napoleon to be restored to favor, 
after he had been disgraced, yet striking at his very heart 
the moment he can do it with safety; receiving a crown 
as a gift, and then helping to uncrown the giver; utter- 
ing frothy words of patriotism to France, yet invading her 
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territory, overturning her throne, and sending a hostila 
army into her capital; false to his old friends and bene- 
factor, and cruel as the grave to the land of his birth; 
traitor alike to his principles and the claims of gratitude ; 
—he is about as unsymmetrical and contemptible a char- 
acter as one would wish to see on a throne. His panegyr- 
ists are welcome to their subject, and the haters of Bona- 
parte to their ally and friend. 

Still, he was nota vindictive and cruel man in his dis- 
position. His rapacity grew out of his love of display, 
his unscrupulous use of the means to elevate himself out 
of his inordinate ambition; and nine-tenths of all his 
follies and quarrels, out of his boundless vanity and in- 
curable self-conceit. He obtained the character of char- 
latan among his friends, from his love of declamation, and 
great pleasure in hearing himself harangue; in short, he 
was a thorough Gascon—intrepid, cool in the hour of dan- 
ger—had some genius—some talent—was very lucky ; and, 
either by mistake or trick, obtained a crown, and took a 
place amid the kings of the earth, which has thrown a 
mantle over his character and a dignity about his name. 


MARSHAL SUCHET. 


His Early Career—His Campaigns in Spain—Siege of Lerida— 
Storming of Taragona—Taking of Montserrat—Battle of Sagun- 
tum—Siege and Fall of Valencia—His Character. 


Ir is difficult in a single sketch to do Suchet justice, or 
convey any correct idea of what he accomplished in his 
military career. His qualities were rather solid than bril- 
lant, and the field on which he was compelled to exhibit 
them the most unfavorable that could well be given him. 

Never operating on a large scale as commander of a 
corps till he was sent to Spain, he does not shine in the 
reflected glory of Napoleon’s genius, and the only halo 
around his head is that which his own actions have made. 
All the other marshals were allowed, during some part of 
their lives, to serve under the Emperor as commanders of 
large bodies of men, and thus to distinguish themselves on 
those great battle-fields whose renown filled the world. 
To direct one of the wings of Napoleon’s armytin a pitched. 
battle, or to be appointed by him to lead an immense 
column on the center, with the Imperial Guard and the 
resistless cuirassiers in reserve, gave opportunity for a 
brave, determined, and skilful leader to fix his fame for- 
ever. 

All felt this, and constantly sought to be near the Em- 
peror and under his immediate control. Especially those 
in Spain earnestly wished to be recalled from a field 
where success gave little renown, and victory no laurels. 
The bare fact that Suchet’s fame is not at all eclipsed by 
that of the other marshals, when be was compelled to 
operate alone, and in most disadvantageous circumstances, 
is the greatest evidence of his ability that can be given, 
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and the highest encomium that can be passed on his 
career. 

Louis Gabriel Suchet was born at Lyons, March 2, 1770. 
His father was a silk manufacturer, in moderate circum. 
stances, and young Louis, at the age of twenty, entered 
the army as a private. Three years after he was placed 
over a battalion, and at the siege of Toulon first met the 
young Bonaparte. He distinguished himself at this siege 
by his gallant behavior, and was soon after sent to the 
army of Italy. He fought bravely at Loano, and, charg- 
ing at the head of the battalion, carried off three Austrian 
standards. He served here two years before Bonaparte 
‘was appointed to the chief command of the army, and 
then went through the glorious campaign of 1796 as chief 
of the eighteenth battalion under Massena. He fought at 
Dego, Lodi, and Borghetto; composed part of the tired 
army that arrived at Rivoli barely in time to save Napo- 
leon from defeat; charged with impetuous valor along the 
mountain slopes at Castiglione; fought for three days on 
the dikes of Arcola; and, finally, at Cerea fell severely 
wounded. — 

- Before he had fairly recovered, he rejoined the army, 
and went through the Venetian campaign. He was again 
‘wounded at Tarvis, and at the fierce conflict of Newmarket 
poured hisebattalions with such fury on the enemy that 
he was made chief of brigade on the spot. Here he was 
again wounded ; and General Joubert, under whose com- 
mand he fought, did not forget afterward the young officer 
who had behaved so nobly. 

In 1798 he went through the Swiss campaign, under 
Menard and Brune, and for his brilliant conduct was made 
the bearer of twenty-three standards, taken from the 
enemy, to the Directory. He expected to be joined to the 
expedition to Egypt, but was sent to the army of Italy, 
and from thence to that of the Danube, and fought bravely 
in the Grisons. Soon after, Jonbert superseded Moreau 
in Italy, and Suchet was appointed chief of his staff, and 
given the command ofa division. But his office as chief 
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of staff soon terminated—for, at Novi, in his opening 
battle, Joubert was killed and his army defeated. 

When Bonaparte returned from Egypt, and sent Mas- 
sena to Genoa, Suchet was placed over that wing of the 
army which rested on Nice. But, being separated from 
the former by the Austrian forces that came pouring in 
overwhelming ‘numbers through the gorges of the 
Apennines, he was unable to render that intrepid general 
any assistance in the dreadful siege he endured. 

In that almost hopeless attempt, however, to restore 
their communication—-when Massena fell on the enemy in 
front and he in rear—Suchet led his army intrepidly 
against the dense masses of the Austrians. But, after a 
long, bloody, and useless struggle on the heights of Mount 
Giacomo, in which he left its sides strewed with his 
soldiers, he was driven back, and finally entrenched him- 
self on the Var. Thither the Austrian general advanced 
in close pursuit, and vainly endeavored to dislodge him. 

Tn the mean time Genoa surrendered; and Melas, wishing 
to concentrate his forces so as to meet Napoleon, already 
in the plains of Italy, recalled those opposed to Suchet. 
But no sooner did the latter see his enemy preparing to 
retreat, than he immediately broke from the defensive he 
had so long maintained into a furious offensive, and pour- 
ing his now excited columns through the gorges and over 
the heights of the Apennines, fell on him in flank and 
rear, and, chasing the broken ranks over those dreary 
mountains, made every cliff and valley a battlefield ; so 
that out of the eighteen thousand with which the Aus- 
trian commander first advanced on him, not more than 
ten thousand ever reached the main army. .At Savona he 
met Massena with his worn and famine-struck troops ; and 
then they two together kept watch and ward on the crest 
of the Apennines, till the shout of victory from the field 
of Marengo came rolling over their summits, announcing 
the overthrow of the Austrian power in Italy. 

Aiter the treaty of Luneville he received th. appoint- 
ment of inspector-general of the infantry, and shortly 
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after was named a member of the Legion of Honor, and 
the next year made governor of the imperial palace of 
Lacken. 

In the campaign of Austerlitz he showed himself worthy 
of a higher command than the one he held, and the next 
year (1806) opened the battle of Jena for Napoleon. On 
that foggy morning, Suchet at the head of his division, 
and Gazan with his, stood at four o’clock in battle array, 
when Napoleon came riding along their lines, and thus 
addressed them: “Soldiers! the Russian army is turned 
as the Austrian wasa year ago at Ulm; it no longer 
struggles, but to be able to retreat. The corps which 
should permit itself to be broken would be dishonored, 
Fear not its famed cavalry; oppose to their charges 
firm squares and the bayonet.” 

Fierce shouts answered him from those two brave 
divisions, asthey panted for the onset. But the stubborn 
mist that involved everything prolonged the darkness, so 
that Suchet was compelled to keep the shivering lines 
waiting for two hours, before the signal of attack was 
given. At six o’clock, however, the order arrived, and he 
led his troops steadily and swiftly forward through the 
defiles that opened on the Prussian lines, carrying every- 
thing before him. The enemy saw him approaching 
through the mist, and met the shock with a firm and 
serried front; the artillery opened, and a rapidand heavy 
fire was kept up on the head of his column, so as to 
prevent it from deploying into the open plain. 

But nothing could stay his progress; the lines bent 
back before his charge, and he swept with his steady bat- 
talions up to the very muzzles of the guns, and wrenched 
them from the artillerymen—and still kept pressing for- 
ward, clearing the field, till the advancing army had time 
to pass the gorges, and form in battle array on fair and 
open ground. It was at this moment the fog lifted, and 
the unclouded sun flashed down on the two armies, re- 
vealing the position of each to the other. Suchet’s man- 
kgement of his division in this engagement showed both 
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the mettle and quality of the man, and won the highest 
praise from the Emperor. 

Two months after, he commanded the left wing of the 
army at the battle of Pultusk, and, attacking the Russian 
advanced posts, drove them through the forest, and sus- 
tained a long and most unequal combat, till Lannes arrived 
and relieved him. 

Tn 1808 the grand cordon of the Legion of Honor was 
conferred on him, and he was created Count of the Empire. 
The road to the highest summit of military fame was now 
open to him, and he was prepared to follow it with all the 
energy, and skill, and daring, which characterized him. 
But he was taken from these brilliant campaigns, and des- 
tined to operate, for the rest of hig life, in a field offering 
but few inducements and promising but small reward. 
He was sent into Spain to supersede Junot in the com- 
mand of the forces in Arragon. The latter chief had been 
taken sick, and Napoleon was glad of an excuse to remove 
one whose whole course in Portugal had been marked by 
rashness and folly. 

Nothing shows the sagacity of the French Emperor 
more than the correct judgment he formed of his generals. 
Here was Suchet, who had never held a separate command, 
put had fought only as general of division, suddenly placed 
at the head of a defeated army, and expected to restore 
discipline, create resources, and make head against a 
powerful enemy. This important post was not the re- 
ward of some great act of valor or devotion, but the result 
of sound calculation. Napoleon, who had watched the 
young Suchet from the time he fought by his side at 
Toulon, had seen how, through all his career, bravery was 
tempered with prudence, impetuosity with judgment; 
and he knew that he was just fitted for a war where some- 
thing more than brilliant charges and fierce fighting was 
wanted. 

When Suchet took command of Junot’s army, he found 
it in a most miserable, inefficient state, and the campaign 
opened with sinister omens. With little over 8000 men 
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he issued from Saragossa, where Lannes had lately per- 
formed such prodigies ; and coming up with Blake posted 
at Alcanitz, with an army 12,000 strong, boldly gave him 
battle. Repulsed, and forced back, he was compelled to 
order 2, retreat. A panic followed, and the whole army 
fled pell-mel! over the plain. Nothing but the cowardice 
of the Spanish troops saved him from utter ruin. This, 
however, ended his defeats, and falling back to Saragossa, 
he strained every nerve to repair his loss. 

But his troops were dispirited and murmuring, and 
many of his generals insisted on evacuating Arragon. 
Things looked dark around him, but this was a good 
school for the young general, for it immediately brought 
out the immense, but hitherto hidden, resources he pos- 
sessed. Becoming superior to the sympathetic influence 
of general discouragement, firmly withstanding the coun- 
sels of officers who had served longer in the Peningula 
than himself, rising above the dangers that surrounded 
him, he restored confidence to his soldiers and officers, 
and by his moral courage and calm and noble demeanor 
succeeded, at length, in putting a cheerful countenance 
on affairs. He fortified the city, and was placing every- 
thing in preparation for a close siegé, when his victorious 
enemy appeared before the walls. 

Suchet at first hesitated whether to give battle or re- 
treat, but feeling it was of the last importance to hold 
Saragossa, he resolved on the latter. With only 10,000 
men, and twelve cannon, he boldly marched out of the 
city, and drew up in battle array in presence of 17,000 
victorious troops supported by a numerous artillery. He 
immediately advanced to the attack, and the battle soon 
became general; but in the midst of the conflict a fierce 
and blinding storm arose, which for awhle separated the 
ecmbatante. 

A sudden darkness wrapped everything, and Suchet 
took advantage of the concealment it afforded him to ar- 
range another attack; and the moment the rain slackened, 
he was again upon the enemy in a furious charge. Noth- 
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ing could resist the vigor with which he pressed the 
Spanish lines, and after a short but sanguinary conflict 
he completely routed them, taking one general as prisoner, 
twenty guns, and several stands of colors. Following up 
his success, he pursued Blake to Belchite, and attacking 
him, though in a strong position, utterly overthrew him, 
so that the army disbanded and fled in every direction. 
With 4000 prisoners, all the artillery, ammunition, and 
baggage-wagons of the enemy, he returned to Saragossa, 
master of Arragon. 

He immediately put forth great efforts to quell the 
separate chiefs, that still, in small parties, infested the 
country, now making sudden irruptions and now retiring 
to their fastness ; for before attempting to push his vic- 
tories over the border, he wished to establish himself firmly 
where he was, and fix a permanent basis for all future 
operations. He showed himself an able ruler as well asa 
good commander, and commenced his administration by 
such wise and salutary measures that he won the confi- 
dence and. good-will of the inhabitants he had conquered. 

In one year he put himself in a position to extend his 
conquests ; and his army having been reenforced from time 
to time, and now presenting a formidable appearance, he 
took the field. After subduing some smaller towns, he 
advanced against Lerida, and sat down before it in reg- 
ular siege. Amid rain and the incessant fire of the 
enemy, he steadily prosecuted his works, till he at length 
mounted his battery, and opened a fierce fire on the place. 
As soon as a breach was effected, he determined to make 
an assault. In the night, while the cannon were still 
playing on different parts of the walls, the assaulting 
companies mounted the ramparts, and carried a part of 
the town; the next night, the citadel also, after a dread- 
ful carnage, fell into their hands. 

He here adopted the same mild and conciliatory meas- 
ures he had practised before with se much success; and 
while he levied taxes sufficient to pay all the expenses of 
the war in Arragon, the manner in which they were col- 
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lected, and the tyrannical restrictions he removed, made 
the burdens of the people less even than they were under 
the established government. 

Planting his feet carefully and firmly, making every step 
give security to the next, he advanced from place to place, 
consolidating while he extended his power. No sooner 
had Lerida fallen than he advanced on Mequinenza 
After a short siege this town also fell. 

By these rapid measures and skilful movements, Suchet 
had now a frontier well protected from invasion from 
Catalonia, and Valencia, and a solid basis on which to 
commence still more extensivé operations. 

In Catalonia, O’Donnell, with 20,000 men, still kept the 
French at bay. To destroy the base of his operations it 
was necessary to take Taragona; and to cut off all com- 
munication by land between Catalonia and Valencia he 
must also reduce Tortosa. It was of the utmost impor- 
tance to secure both of these objects, and Napoleon ordered 
Suchet to undertake the reduction of the latter, while 
Macdonald, who commanded the army in Catalonia, was 
to besiege the former city. 

Suchet immediately set about his task, and marched on 
Tortosa. Macdonald, however, was sluggish in his move- 
ments, and did not cooperate with him as he should. In 
the mean. time, the supplies of the latter began to fail, and 
he was exceedingly perplexed. He had been ordered to 
draw all his resources from Arragon, and within six 
months his army had consumed 120,000 sheep and 1200 
bullocks. Amid these embarrassments he showed his 
profound wisdom, not only in managing military affairs, 
but also in the administration of government. Instead 
of resorting to threat and violence to draw forth resource. 
from the country, and thus both impoverish and embitter 
the population, he called the chief of the clergy and the 
principal men of Arragon to his headquarters, “and, with 
their assistance, reorganized the whole system of internal 
administration in such a manner that, giving his confi- 
dence to the natives, removing many absurd restrictions to 
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their industry and trade, and leaving the municipal power 
and police entirely in their hands, he drew forth the re- 
sources of the provinces in greater abundance than before. 
And yet, with less discontent, being well served and 
obeyed, both in matters of administration and police, by 
the Arragonese, whose feelings he was careful to soothe ; 
showing himself in all things an able governor, as well 
as a great commander.” 

Indeed Suchet made the Spaniards the conductors of 
his convoys of provisions, and acted more as if he were 
their lawful and peaceful ruler than their conqueror. 
Had Joseph Bonaparte possessed a tithe of his military 
and political ability, Spain, instead of being a drag on 
Napoleon in the decline of his fortunes, would have been 
an efficient aid. 

At length he sat down in regular siege before Tortosa, 
while Macdonald defended all the mountain passes leading 
to Taragona, to keep back the Spanish army that might, 
from that direction, advance to the relief of the besieged. 
The place was strongly defended, both by nature and art, 
and garrisoned by 9000 men. He made regular approaches 
toward the walls, placed his guns in battery, and, opening 
his fire on the ramparts, succeeded, after ten days’ hard 
labor, in effecting a breach. "When the garrison perceived 
this, they displayed a white flag. But as there were no 
other demonstrations of surrender, and the French com- 
mander had suspicion of treachery, he continued his op- 
erations, and the next morning three white flags were 
displayed. The guard at the gates were still uncertain 
what to do; and while they were hesitating whether to 
surrender or not, Suchet rode up to them with his staff, 
followed by a company of grenadiers, and asked the com- 
manding officer to conduct him to the governor. The 
officer hesitated a moment, and then, advised by those 
about him not to obey, was about to fire, when Suchet 
poldly threatened them with military execution if they 
did not instantly submit. In the mean time, the gren- 
adiers entered the gate, and all was over. A hundred 
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pieces of artillery, 10,000 muskets, and immense maga- 
zines, fell into the hands of the victors. 

This constant and great success so pleased Napoleon, 
that he immediately took 17,000 men from the army of 
Macdonald, and attached them to that of Suchet, thus in- 
creasing it to 42,000, and called it the army of Arragon. 
A part of Catalonia, however, was embraced in its opera- 
tions, and the siege of Taragona committed to it. This 
was a wise stroke of policy, as it took out of Macdonald’s 
hands the most important part of Catalonia, and gave it to 
the latter, who was better fitted, both by disposition and 
talent, to carry on the kind of war it was necessary to 
wage. Macdonald was too slow and formal in his move- 
ments, and in waiting to deliver some heavy blow, was 
‘worn out and exhausted by the small though constant 
efforts of the enemy. 

Suchet had now been two years in Spain, and his whole 
career warked by uninterrupted success. Surrounded with 
obstacles, in the midst of a hostile country, hemmed in by 
a, still unconquered territory, he had, by his vigor and 
skill as a general, fixed himself firmly in Arragon; and 
by his wisdom and prudence as a civil ruler subdued the 
hostility of the inhabitants, and secured the cooperation 
even of his enemies. But his labor had scarcely begun, 
and nowhere does the greatness of his talents shine out 
with more lustre than in the 
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This place, divided into an upper and lower town, with 
one side resting on the sea and the other standing amid 
inaccessible rocks, was deemed by the garrison impreg- 
nable. The lower town was down in the plain, and divided 
from the upper by a strong rampart; while around both 
stretched a massive wall, protected by a line of strong 
redoubts, and covered by the fire of an English fleet 
which occupied the harbor. On one side only could the 
place be approached with any hope of success, and that 
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was in the plain around the lower town. But here were 
strong artificial defenses, while the fort of Olivo com- 
manded all the open space in which the besieging army 
must operate. 

The relative strength of the forces, changed from time 
to time, but the average proportion was 14,000 French 
against 17,000 Spaniards, without counting with the lat- 
ter the inhabitants of the place. This was desperate 
odds, but made still greater by the British fieet in the 
bay, as well as by a Spanish army of 14,000 men, which 
was making preparations to raise the siege. An ordinary 
man would have sunk under these difficulties and aban- 
doned the unequal contest, but it was in such crises that 
Suchet exhibited his great resources. Careful, prudent, 
and safe in all his plans, be nevertheless determined to 
persist in the siege. The subjugation of the place was of 
the utmost importance, involving the success of all future 
operations, both in Catalonia and Valencia, and he re- 
solved to effect it or perish before the walls. 

At length all things being ready, he moved his small 
but resolute army forward; and, on the 4th of May, in- 
vested that part of the town between Fort Olivo and the 
sea. In doing this, however, the guns from the fort and 
from the English ships played upon his troops, massed in 
the open field, with such precision that two hundred men 
fell before night. The next day the garrison made a 
sally, but were repulsed, and Suchet closed with a firmer 
coil around the walls. His ranks, however, were battered 
so incessantly, and his troops so severely galled by the 
gons from Fort Olivo, that he determined, after a fort- 
night of severe toil and constant exposure of his men to 
tha enemy’s fire, to concentrate all his force against it 
alone. Fourteen thousand men, or a number equal to his 
entire army, defended it, protected by heavy cannon and 
high walls, yet his resolution was irrevocably taken. 

He broke ground before the fort on the 21st, but so 
great were the difficulties that opposed him in advancing 
his trenches, and so severe the fire to which he was sub- 
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jected, that a week had been wasted before he could bring 
a single cannon to bear with any force on the walls. On 
the 28th, however, thirteen guns, which had been dragged 
over the rocks amid a perfect tempest of grape-shot, 
opened a fierce fire upon them, and, thundering all that 
day and night and next day, finally effected a breach 
though not sufficiently low to afford much. hope for suc- 
cess in an assault, 

But Suchet’s position was every day becoming more 
critical. His men were constantly falling before the plung- 
ing fire of the fortress, and his forces gradually weaken- 
ing beneath the repeated sorties of the garrison, while an 
army equal to his own was daily threatening him in the 
rear. On theevening of the 29th, therefore, he ordered an 
assault to be made, and, forming two columns of attack, 
passed along their ranks and addressed them in words of 
encouragement, telling them that everything rested on 
their bravery and success. The night was dark, and the 
garrison was not expecting any serious movement, as not 
one of their guns had yet been silenced. Four cannon 
were fired as the signal for the assault, and in a moment 
all the drums were beat, and the whole French line, with 
deafening shouts, and amidst a general discharge of mus- 
ketry, advanced at once from all quarters against the 
walis, in order to distract the attention of the besieged 
from the real point of attack. 

The Spaniards, alarmed by this general onset, and un- 
able in the darkness to see the assailants, opened a furi- 
ous fire around the entire ramparts. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the spectacle Taragona at that moment presented ; 
the rocky heights in the rear stood revealed in a lurid 
light, the ramparts were covered with flame, and the 
whole town flashed up in the surrounding gloom, as if 
wrapped in a sudden conflagration. This wild uproar 
roused up the English fleet, and a fierce cannonade opened 
also from the ships, and blazing projectiles crossed in 
huge semicircles over the French army. 

Amid this confusion and terror, and amid the thunder 
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of four hundred cannon on the ramparts, to which the 
distant English guns added their heavy accompaniment, 
those two columns advanerd swiftly and steadily to the 
assault. One column stumbled in the dark against some 
Spanish troops advancing to succor the fort, and becom- 
ing mingled with them, a part, in the general confusion, 
entered the town. The principal column, which was des- 
tined for the breach, found, when they reached the ditch, 
that their scaling-ladders were too short, for it was fifteen 
feet to the bottom. In the mean time, the whole front 
rank went down before the plunging fire from the ram- 
parts, and the remainder were about giving way, when 
Vaccani, the Italian historian, beating down the paling 
that blocked the entrance to an old aqueduct that passed 
into the town, mounted the narrow bridge, followed by 
the Italian grenadiers, and thus descended into the ditch. 
and, rushing furiously through the breach, entered the fort. 

In the morning the walls and ditches presented a most 
melancholy spectacle. They were covered with blood; 
while bodies, mangled by the heavy shot, lay in confused 
heaps at their base, and were scattered around on the 
rocks as far as the eye could reach. Suchet asked for a 
suspension of arms, that he might bury his dead, for the 
ground on which they lay was too rocky to admit of 
graves. This humane request was denied, and he was 
compelled to gather the two hundred of his men who had 
fallen in the assault into huge piles and burnthem. The 
smoke and stench from these burning bodies arose on the 
morning air, carrying heavenward a fearful testimony of 
the horrors of war. 

Fort Olivo was taken; but this was only a stepping- 
stone to the reduction of the place. Suchet’s labors had 
only commenced, the weight and terror of the struggle 
had yet to come, and, without any delay he continued to 
urge forward his works. Amid constant sorties, and under 
a heavy and commanding fire from the upper and lower 
town, which constantly carried away his men, he pressed 
the attack so vigorously that every day he gairied same 
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new advantage over theenemy. Under a constant shower 
of balls and grape-shot, that smote every moment over the 
spot on which the workmen were engaged, he still stead- 
ily advanced his parallels. It was one incessant roar and 
flash above the soldiers, yet they dug and toiled away as 
calmly as in the peaceful field. 

Thus the siege went on for nineteen days, after Fort 

Olivo was taken; till at length fifty-four guns were 
brought to bear on the enemy's batteries. But the metal 
of the besiegea was too heavy for them, and they gradu- 
ally became silent. In the mean time the English gun- 
boats had become effective, and sailing up the bay, began 
to pour their destructive fire on the besiegers. The Span- 
ish army, so long expected, also, now made its appear- 
ance, and dangers began to thicken still darker around 
the French commander. Sending off, however, for a re- 
enforcement of 8000 men, he was able to beat off and dis- 
perse the enemy, without abandoning for a moment the 
siege. 
Twenty-three days had now elapsed since the storming 
of the fort, and Suchet resolved to make an attempt to 
carry the lower town also by assault. His cannon, after 
the first disaster, had gradually overcome and silenced 
those of the besieged, and opened three narrow breaches 
in the bastions. Through these he ordered 1500 grena- 
diers to charge, seconded by a strong storming party 
to repel all assistance from the upper town. At seven 
o'clock, at the discharge of four bombs, the brave grena- 
diers rushed forward. Ina moment the walls were cov- 
ered with men, and the carnage became dreadful; but 
after an hour’s desperate fighting, the besieged were 
driven back, and the assailants swarmed through the 
town with shouts of victory. 

During this breathless and sanguinary struggle, the 
English fleet kept up an incessant cannonading on the 
French, the thunder and flash of their guns through the 
gloom heightening inconceivably the effect of the scene, 
while, to crown all, the warehouses on the harbor took 
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fire, and burned with such fierceness that “the ships in 
port cut their cables and stood out to sea.” 

But no sooner was the town carried, and the troops ral- 
lied, than the soldiers were set to work; and before the 
garrison in the upper town could recover their confusion, 
were again hidden in their trenches, digging steadily for- 
ward towards the walls. 

Suchet had lost over three thousand men, and still the 
upper town was untouched. Forty-eight days of inces- 
sant toil and fighting had passed, and now just as hope 
began to dawn on his efforts, nearly two thousand British 
soldiers from Cadiz entered the bay, while the Spanish 
army landward again advanced to succor the city. As 
the besieged saw those troops step ashore they sent up a 
shout of joy ; but fortunately for Suchet the English offi- 
cers thought the town could not be held, as the walls 
were fast crumbling before the heavy batteries, and with- 
drew entirely from the contest. The Spaniards were 
easily repulsed, and the works again pressed with re- 
doubled vigor. 

Still Suchet’s position was perilous in theextreme. He 
had made four different assaults—lost one-fifth of his en- 
tire army, and exhausted his men by the labor which the 
immense works demanded. But the wall which now sep- 
arated the enemy from him had no ditch at its base to 
embarrass the columns of attack, and the cannon were 
playing within musket-shot of the ramparts. <A hedge 
of aloes, however, at the base, presented a strong obstacle, 
and came very near preventing the success of the storm- 


ing party. 

At length breaches being made in the walls, Suchet pre- 
pared to make a final assault on the upper town. But as 
the prospects grew darker around the besieged their en- 
ergy seemed redoubled, and their preparations to resist 
this last effort were of the most formidable kind. Three 
battalions crowded the breaches, supported by strong re- 
serves; while heavy barricades were stretched across every 
street, to arrest the enemy the moment he should enter. 

31 
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In the mean time such a terrible fire was kept up from 
the ramparts that the parapets of the French trenches 
wore shot away, and the gunners, uncovered, stood in full 
view, a certain mark for the enemy’s bullets. They fell 
one after another, in their footsteps—yet still others 
sternly stepped in their places, while the excitement, and 
the wish to close in the last mortal struggle, became so 
intent on both sides, that the soldiers shook their musketa 
at each other, and shouted forth defiance in the midst of 
the balls that smote them down. 

At length the signal for assault was given, and the mad~- 
dened columns rushed forward. An open space of more 
than twenty rods was te be crossed before the wall was 
reached, and as the assailants emerged on this, a plunging 
fire received them, crushing them to the earth with fright- 
ful rapidity. Pressing sternly on, however, they came to 
the aloe-trees, which stood within five rods of the walls, 
when they were compelled to turn to oneside for a passage. 
This, together with the destructive fire before which 
they stood uncovered, threw the column into confusion, 
and it was just beginning to break and fly, when an Italian 
soldier named Bianchini, who had at his own request been 
allowed to join the forlorn hope, coolly stepped from the 
ranks, and bidding his comrades follow him, began all 
alone to ascend the breach. Dressed in white from head 
to foot, he looked more like a being from the unseen world, 
than a living man, as he glided onward, and silently and 
steadily ascended the wall. Regardless of the volleys of 
musketry that smote his breast, apparently unconscious 
of the blood that was bursting in streams from every part 
of his body, he kept on sternly on till he reached the top, 
and then fell dead. The French soldiers stopped and 
gazed with astonishment, almost with awe, at that solitary 
white figure, as it fearlessly strode into the breach, and 
then with s shout that rent the air, rushed after him. 

The breach was won—the Spanish troeps overthrown, 
and amid shouts of victory, and cries of despair, and yells 
of execration, the French thousands went pouring in— 
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and, forming into columns of attack, dashed into the bar- 
ricaded streets, and, overcoming all resistance, swept like 
a devastating flood through the town. Some of the in- 
habitants rushed through the farther gate, others streamed. 
over the ramparts, making for the sea; others still, driven 
to despair, flung themselves from the rocks. Still thou- 
sands were left behind, and on these the soldiery fell in 
brutal ferocity, and aged men and women, the young, the 
beautiful, and the helpless, were butchered without mercy. 
The most pitiful cries and agonizing shrieks and prayers 
for mercy pierced the heavens on every side. But the 
maddened troops, hardened against every appeal, smote 
on the right, and on the left; and it was one incessant 
flash through the streets, which were literally inundated 
with blood. 

The officers put forth every effort to stay the massacre, 
but the passions of the soldiers had now broken over all 
bounds, and nothing could arrest them. For nearly two 
months had they been shot at and taunted by the in- 
habitants and now their hour of revenge had come, and 
reckless alike of sleep or rest, they moved in terror 
through the darkness. Before morning dawned on the 
appalling spectacle, sie thousand wretched beings had 
been butchered in cold blood. 

A city sacked presents one of the most frightful scenes 
this stained and depraved earth of ours ever exhibits. 
It is the culminating act of human ferocity and pitiless 
cruelty. 

Taragona was won, and, though Suchet mourned over 
the violence that had stained his triumph, he could not 
but rejoice at the successful termination of his long toils, 
and his happy deliverance from the dangers that threat- 
ened every hour to swallow him up. 

Still his labors had not terminated, and in a few hours 
after the city fell his troops were again in motion. The 
army that threatened so frequently to raise the siege of 
Taragona was overtaken-at Villa Nueva, and 1500 made 
prisoners. The whole country was thrown into consterna- 
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tion, and the Spanish troops that so long defended Cata- 
lonia, were fleeing in every direction for safety. Suchet 
marched eagerly forward ; for, added to the consciousness 
that he had acted worthy of the trust committed to him, 
he here received despatches from Napoleon creating him 
Marshal of the Empire. 

He at length came up to Montserrat, into which some 
of the fugitives had cast themselves, deeming the place 
impregnable. Indeed, it seemed so, for the rampart on 
the top was one of the strongest fortresses in that part of 
Spain. Situated on a high mountain, surrounded by 
rocks, and approachable only by winding paths that were 
protected by batteries, it bade: defiance to all attacks. 
There was no foothold for an army, and the irregular, 
rocky, and isolated height looked, as Suchet said, “like 
the skeleton of a mountain.” Still the daring marshal 
poured his troops over the rocks and along the paths, and 
despite the fierce fire kept up by the enemy, succeeded in 
carrying it. 

He next advanced toward Valencia, prosecuting his war 
of sieges with astonishing success, and in September sat 
down before Saguntum, and opened his batteries on the 
place. Finding it would be slow work to reduce the city 
by regular approaches, he determined to carry it by esca- 
lade. Failing in his attempt, he erected other batteries, 
and, after effecting a breach, made another assault and 
was again baffled. After these two repulses his situation 
became extremely perilous ; for blocked in by the enemy’s 
fortresses, his communications all cut off or interrupted, 
and a fortified town before him defended by a strong garri- 
son, his destruction seemed an easy matter to accomplish. 
But in this painful dilemma, Blake, the commander of 
the Spanish army kindly came to his relief. Trusting to 
his superior force, the latter resolved to march from Val- 
encia and raise the siege of Saguntum, or decide the fate 
of the city by a fair fight in an open field. With 25,000 
men he approached the place, and Suchet, with 17,000, 
joyfully advanced to meet him. 
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At eight in the morning the battle of Saguntum com- 
menced. The Spaniards, trusting to their superior num- 
bers, rushed boldly to the attack. Successful at first, 
the inhabitants and garrison of the city, who crowded the 
ramparts, thought the hour of their deliverance had come, 
and waved their caps and handkerchiefs in the air, and 
shouted victory in the midst of the fire of the cannon 
which were playing furiously on the walls. Indeed, it 
began to look dark around the French marshal, for his 
effort to arrest the first success of the enemy had only 
added to it, and the excited Spaniards, victorious at all 
points, were pressing with loud shouts over the field. 

In this critical moment, when all seemed lost, Suchet 
showed that, with all his prudence and calculation, in an 
emergency, he was prompt and deadly as a thunderbolt. 
Galloping to his reserve cuirassiers, his now Jast remain- 
ing hope, he rode among them, rousing their courage by 
words of enthusiasm and bravery, and, putting himself at 
their head, sounded the charge. Just then a ball pierced 
his shoulder, but all heedless of the wound, he continued 
to ride at the head of his brave cuirassiers. “March, 
trot, canter,” fell in quick succession from his lips, and 
that terrible body of horse came rushing over the fleld as 
if it knew it carried the fate of the battle in its charge. 
The infantry gave way before those fierce riders, or were 
trampled under foot; the cavalry sunk under their onset ; 
and, amid the close volley of musketry and through the 
fire of the artillery, they bore steadily down on the 
Spanish center. At this moment they presented a mag- 
nificent spectacle. The close-packed helmets glittered in 
the sun; their flashing sabres made a dazzling line of 
light above them, as in perfect order the black and thun- 
dering squadrons swept onward to the final shock. 
Suchet still rode at their nead, and, pouring his own stern 
resolution into their hearts, broke with resistless fury 
through the enemy’s center, and shouted the victory. 

This settled the fate of Saguntum, and gave Suchet a 
permanent footing in Valencia. Not thinking himself, 
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however, sufficiently strong to besiege the city of Valencia, 
as Blake still had an army a third larger than his own, and 
the place contained a strong garrison, together with a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand inhabitants; he sent to Napoleon 
for reenforcements. 

But, in two months after the battle of Saguntum, his 
army was before the town, and the governor had been sum- 
moned to surrender. Blake, with his large army, endeay- 
ored to stimulate the garrison to a brave defence, but the 
courage of the soldiers was broken, for the French com- 
mander had taken every city hehad attacked ; fortresses, 
and walls, and rocky heights seemed to present no impedi- 
ment to his victorious troops. 

Without waiting tu make regular approaches, the latter, 
in utter contempt of his adversary, swept with his army 
around the entire city, and extending his lines over a space 
fifteen miles in circumference, beat back all the outposts. 
and began to bombard the place. Inthe mean time Blake, 
at the head of 15,000 men, undertook to cut his way 
through the French army, but, after a short struggle, was 
driven back within the walls. He then offered to capitu- 
Jate on certain conditions. These were sternly rejected ; 
and he was finally compelled to surrender at discretion. 

By this glorious victory Suchet got possession of one of 
the richest cities in Spain, made 16,000 prisoners of the 
best troops of the army, took nearly four hundred pieces 
of cannon, 20,000 stand of arms, immense military stores, 
and laid at his feet one of the finest provinces of the Penin. 
aula. Instead of drawing resources from abroad for his 
own: troops, he was now able to furnish them abundantly 
to the other portions of the army. In reward for his 
great services, Napoleon created him Duke of Albufera, 
with the investiture of all its rich domains. 

Having fortified himself at every point, and furnished a 
solid basis in Catalonia and Valencia to all his future oper- 
ations, he the next year resumed the offensive; but his 
after-career, to the downfall of Bonaparte, presents no 
_ striking features. The defeat of Marmont at Salamanca, 
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darkened the prospects of the French cause in Spain, yet 
still Suchet held firm his conquered provinces: but the 
battle of Vittoria completed the ruin, and made all his 
conquests comparatively worthless. With a heavy heart 
he was compelled to retire behind the Ebro; and, though 
defeating the English in some minor combats, his army 
took no important part in the after-struggles. Napoleon 
was endeavoring to drive back the allies from France, and 
the great conflict in the Peninsula was between Welling- 
ton and Soult. 

After the abdication of the Emperor, Suchet received 
King Ferdinand, and conducted him to the Spanish army ; 
and then, handing over his authority to the Duke of 
Angouléme, bade farewell to the brave troops he was no 
longer permitted to command. Made peer of France by 
Louis XVIII, and governor of the fifth military division 
at Strasburg, he remained at the latter place till the return 
of Napoleon. He continued firm to the royal cause till 
the King left France, and then, finding the tide of public 
opinion too strong to be resisted, hastened to Paris, and 
gave in his adhesion to Bonaparte. Placed over the army 
of the Alps, consisting of only 10,000 men, he defeated the 
Piedmontese and afterwards the Austrians. But the ad- 
vance of the main Austrian army, of a hundred thousand 
men, compelled him to retreat to Lyons. Surrendering 
the city on honorable terms, he wentedown with the 
mighty genius for whom he had combated so long and so 
bravely. 

On the second restoration he was deprived of his civil, 
though he was permitted to retain his military, honors. 
In 1822, however, he was restored to the peerage, but died, 
four years after, in Marseilles, at the age of fifty-six. 

Suchet was one of those well-balanced characters which 
is known more by what it accomplishes than by any strik- 
ing feature it exhibits. There was less personality in his 
achievements than in those of such menas Murat and 
Junot, because his intellect had more to do with his suc- 
cess than his arms. 
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Destined to act in a field more unfavorable to his fame 
than any other in Europe, he nevertheless succeeded in 
placing himself among the first military leaders of his time. 
Spain was a sort of graduated scale which tested the alti- 
tude and real strength of every general who commanded in 
it; and of all the marshals who, from time to time, di- 
rected the French armies there, Massena, Soult, and Suchet 
alone stood the test; while of the English leaders Well- 
ington was the only one that exhibited the higher qual- 
ities of a great military chieftain. 

Suchet was a noble man, both intellectually and morally. 
With a mind that grasped the most extensive plans, and 
yet lost sight of none of the details necessary to success, 
he also had a heart that delighted to bestow blessings the 
moment stern duty allowed him to sheathe the sword of 
war. Cautious and prudent in his plans, he was sudden and 
terrible in their execution. He was impetuous without 
being rash, and rapid without being hasty. He calculated 
his blow before he made it, but it was a thunderbolt when 
it fell. His mind was so perfectly balanced that he never 
exhibits obstinacy in carrying out a favorite plan, so com- 
mon. to one-sided men of strong character. Graduating 
itself to circumstances, it was careful or headlong, tardy 
or swift, as the case demanded. In one respect he 
resembled Napoleon—he knew when to abandon a minor 
for a greater good. This was one great secret of Bona- 
parte’s success in his first campaign in Italy. Flinging 
from him one advantage to gain a better, and relinquish- 
ing one conquest to secure a greater, he kept his forces 
constantly so concentrated that he could at any time 
bring his whole power to bear on a single point. This is 
indispensable to success with a small force arrayed 
against a great one, and it was a remarkable characteristic 
of Suchet’s career in Spain. This seems not go striking a, 
quality at first sight, but it is one of the rarest possessed 
by any man. 

The campaigns of Suchet in Spain will always remain 
among the most wonderful of military achievements 
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With a small force—in the midst ofa hostile territory, 
compelied to carry on a guerilla war with separate chiefs 
aregular campaign with a large army,andat the same 
time, reduce fortresses, assault cities, and administer the 
government of conquered provinces—he brought to the 
task before him a mental resource which stamps him the 
great man. 

Amid the most overwhelming difficulties, and pressed 
constantly by superior force, he did not remain on the de- 
fensive, but steadily advanced from one victory to an- 
other—now fighting the enemy in the open field, and now 
planting cannon against strongly fortified cities, till, at 
length, Arragon, Catalonia, and Valencia lay at his feet, 
and his task in the Peninsula was nobly accomplished. 
Uniting the profoundest military science with the greatest 
personal bravery, the highest practical power with the 
most skilful theories, he planned and executed every 
military movement with extraordinary precision and 
success. He brought the same powerful mind to the 
administration of civil affairs, and not only conquered 
the provinces, but governed them with an ability that 
exhibits a breadth of character and extent of knowledge 
possessed by few of those stern leaders whom Napoleon 
clustered. around his throne. 


MARSHAL PONIATOWSKI. 


His Efforts under Kosciusko to Save his Country—Appointed 
Minister of State in the Grand Duchy of Warsaw—Joins Napo- 
leon in his Invasion of Russia—His Last Struggle at Leipsio— 
His Tragioal Death and Imposing Funeral—His Character. 


I mvrropucs a short sketch of Poniatowski, for the same 
reason that I did one of Brune, simply to make the gel. 
lery of marshals complete. Though his life and battles 
would make a volume by itself, still he does not occupy a 
prominent part in the history of the French Empire, nor 
form one of the chief characters in the great Napoleonic 
drama. 

Joseph Poniatowski was born at Warsaw in 1768 of 
noble parents. Eleven years after his birth, in 1774, 
Stanislaus, his uncle, ascended the throne of Poland, and. 
the family received the title of Prince. He first appears 
on the stage of action in 1794, just before the final parti- 
tion of Poland. This unhappy republic, which Provi- 
dence, from some inscrutable designs of its own, has 
allowed to be trampled under foot, and blotted out from 
the map of nations by tyrants, as no other country ever 
before has been, was destined to see its final overthrow 
under the brave, noble-hearted, and patriotic Kosciusko, 
Divided and portioned off in 1772 by the two Imperial 
robbers who sat on the thrones of Russia and Austria, 
and re-divided in 1798 by Russia and Prussia, the cup of 
her suffering seemed full. Theroyal plunderers kept two 
immense armies marching over her territory, to take care 
of the rich booty that already began to burn in their 
hands; until, at length, the energy and courage of despair 
took the place of submission, and a devoted band of patri- 
ots, maddened by the injustice and outrage everywhere 
committed, resolved to save their country or perish in the 
effort. 

490 
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Kosciusko, a name which can never be spoken in an 
American assembly without sending a thrill of emotion 
through every heart, was chosen their leader. This pa- 
triot and warrior had just seen a band of freemen hurl 
from their necks the yoke of oppression which a tyran- 
nical power sought to fasten there; and, side by side with 
their chieftains, had nobly struggled in their cause. 
‘With joy be had witnessed the triumph of freedom on 
these shores, and then, when his work was done, sheathed 
his sword, and with a sad heart turned his footsteps 
toward unhappy Poland. When the war-cry was shouted 
from the streets of Warsaw, and he was declared the 
leader of the patriots, he knew it was a dreadful struggle 
in which he was to engage. But he had learned from the 
success of our almost hopeless struggie to have faith in 
the power of Right, and firmly stepped before the little 
band that had nobly thrown themselves between their 
country and the armies of two powerful despots. 

Poniatowski took command of one of the divisions in 
Kosciusko’s army, although in 1792 the latter served as 
major-general under him in his expedition against the 
Russians; and during the short but sanguinary struggle 
that followed, exhibited that valor which afterwards won 
the highest praise from Napoleon. The Poles, though at 
first successful, were finally utterly routed at Maciejowice, 
and Kosciusko, covered with wounds, was taken prisoner. 
Poniatowski then fled to Warsaw, determined to defend 
it to the last; thither also the Russian thousands 
swarmed, with the pitiless Suwarrow at their head. The 
Poles in Praga, on the other side of the river, fortified 
themselves, and planted a hundred cannon so as to sweep 
the bridge of the Vistula; but the indomitable Russian 
hurled his massive columns in such strength on the pa- 
triots that in spite of their utmost endeavors they were 
rolled back toward the river. Forced in a confused 
crowd on the bridge, they crushed the yielding structure 
under their feet, and were precipitated headlong into the 
stream. 
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Warsaw shrieked in dismay and anguish, as she saw 
her brave sons cut off from her protecting walls—the 
river ran blood, and amid the flames of the burning 
houses, and cries of despair, Suwarrow raged with his 
bloodhounds amid the defenseless multitude. Women 
and children fell in the indiscriminate massacre, infants 
were carried about on the points of Cossack lances, and 
over eleven thousand bodies were piled in the streets of 
Praga, and along the banks of the Vistula. 

Warsaw fell, and Poniatowski, dejected and disheart- 
ened, went to Vienna. The Emperor and Empress, Paul 
and Catherine, used every endeavor to reconcile him to 
their sway; but his uncle was a prisoner in Petersburg, 
his family driven from the throne, and Poland, rent as- 
under, had been divided like a carcass among wild 
animals; and he wished no connection with the doers of 
all this wrong. His heart burning with indignation, and 
his memory still fresh with the bloody scenes he had seen 
at Warsaw, he rejected all their offers, and lived in retire- 
raent on his estate. 

Here he remained inactive while Europe was shaking 
with battles, apparently indifferent to the strife going on 
about him, since Poland was no more; till 1807, when 
Napoleon overthrew the army of Russia at Friedland. In 
the treaty of Tilsit that followed, it was stipulated that 
the provinces, which before the partition in 1772 belonged 
to Poland, and had since been held by Prussia, should be 
formed into the Duchy of Warsaw, and given to the King 
of Saxony. 

This initiatory step towards wresting back from those 
grasping powers their ill-gotten territory aroused Ponia- 
towski from his indifference, and he accepted the office of 
minister of state in the new Duchy He now began to 
look on Napoleon’s movements with the deepest anxiety, 
and gradually identified himself with his interests, till he 
fellin the struggle to sustain his tottering empire. He 
felt that the only hope of his country was in the success 
of the French Emperor, and he bent all his energies to 
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secure it: he had faith in him, and knew it was the wish 
of his heart to reestablish the fallen throne. 

Many of the patriot Poles have wronged Napoleon, in 
condemning him for not doing more for Poland than he 
did, but will they lay their finger on the spot where he 
could, without endangering the welfare of his own country, 
have emancipated theirs? It required a stronger hand 
than even his, t0 wrest away the plunder the three most 
powerful governments of the Continent had divided 
among themselves. It would have been the cause of an 
endless quarrel; and instead of struggling for France, 
he would have been compelled to devote all his energies 
to the safety and existence of Poland. It is trne the Poles 
poured out their blood for him like water, and, glad to 
scourge the nations that had trampled them under foot, 
and at the same time strike tyranny in any part of the 
world, flocked to his victorious standard, and bore him 
triumphantly over many a battle-field. Their great serv- 
ices demanded a great reward, and could Napoleon have 
succeeded in his invasion of Russia, they would have had 
no cause to complain of his want of generosity. Russia’s 
share of Poland would certainly have been given back to 
her, and Poniatowski knew it. Beloved by the Emperor, 
he was made aware of his designs and wishes, and hence 
felt that in helping him to crush the powers about him 
he was preparing the way for the resurrection. of his coun- 
try. Bonaparte declared at St. Helena that he intended, 
if he had succeeded in Russia, to have placed him on the 
throne. 

He continued in the Duchy of Warsaw, protected by 
the powerful arm of the French Emperor, till 1809, when 
Austria, for the sole purpose of frightening Saxony out of 
her friendship for France, invaded it. Russia was then 
the ally of the latter, and had promised to protect War- 
saw, so that Napoleon had made no provisions for its de- 
fense. More than 30,000 Austrians were moving down 
on that dependent province, to meet which Poniatowski 
could bring only 12,000 men intothe field, Scorning, how- 
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ever, to ask the cooperation of his Russian. allies, whom 
be hated as cordially as he did the Austrians, he prepared 
alone to meet this formidable array. He drew up his in. 
considerable force at Raszyn, and there, for four hours, 
withstood the whole shock of the Austrian army. But 
12,000 against 380,000 was too great an inequality; and he 
was compelled to fall backon Warsaw. Forced, at length, 
to capitulate, he marched with heavy heart out of the 
capital, accompanied by the authorities and all the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the city. 

The Archduke Ferdinand supposed he would im- 
mediately abandon the Duchy and retreat to Saxony, but 
Poniatowski boldly resolved to dispute his territory to 
the last; and returned up the Vistula, towards Gallicia, 
whither the Russian army was slowly marching, in order 
to cooperate with his troops. In the mean time, how- 
ever, he surprised an Austrian division and took 1500 
prisoners. But in pursuing up his advantage, he effected 
a more important capture, and made a discovery which 
showed how little reliance could be placed on the good 
faith of those governments with which Bonaparte was 
compelled to treat. .A courier, on his way to the Aus- 
trian headquarters, was intercepted, and in his despatches 
was found a letter from a Russian general to Archduke 
Ferdinand, congratulating him on his capture of Warsaw 
—confidently predicting complete success to his efforts, 
and winding up with the wish that their arms might soon 
be united in the same cause. 

This certainly was a most peculiar letter to be sent from 
an ally to an enemy, and calculated to throw some doubts 
over the honesty of the Russian Emperor. Poniatowski 
immediately forwarded it to Bonaparte, in whom it 

-aroused the most violent indignation. He despatched it 
instantly to the Emperor Alexander, and demanded, in 
language that could not be misunderstood, an explanation. 
The Emperor declared it was written without his au- 
thority; and, as an evidence of his sincerity, immediately 
Temoved the unlucky general who was its author. . 
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Napoleon professed to be satisfied, but it was evident 
that the great sin of the general consisted in being found 
out. Conversing with Savary afterward he said: “I was 
perfectly in the right not to trust such allies. What 
worse could have happened if I had not made peace with 
the Russians? What have I gained by their alliance? 
It is more than probable that they would have declared 
openly against me ifa remnant of regard to the faith of 
treaties had not prevented them. We must not deceive 
ourselves; they have all fixed a rendezvous on my tomb, but 
they have not the courage openly to set out thither. That 
the Emperor Alexander should come to my assistance is 
conceivable, but that he should permit Warsaw to be 
taken, almost in presence of the army is, indeed, hardly 
credible; itis plain that I can nolonger rely on an alliance 
in that quarter. . . . And yet, after all, they will prob- 
ably say that I am wanting in my engagements, and can- 
not remain at peace.” 

Soon after Napoleon’s operations on the Danube calling 
the attention of Ferdinand from Warsaw, he withdrew his 
forces, and. was finally compelled to leave the Duchy. The 
battle of Wagram and the peace of Vienna followed, and 
among the stipulations of the treaty, a territory, contain- 
ing about 150,000 inhabitants, was taken from Russia and 
added to the Duchy of Warsaw. Thus Poland seemed to 
he getting back by slow degrees her ancient possessions. 
The outery that Russia made about this strip of land, al- 
though 2 piece was cut froth Austria and given to her as 
an offset, should convince the friends of Poland how diffi- 
cult it would have been for Bonaparte to have wrenched 
from the sordid grasp of those monarchs the entire king- 
dom they had dismembered. Itis pitiful to see with what 
greediness those royal plunderers gioated over their ill-got- 
ten gains, and how narrowly they watched every shiver of 
the corpse they had mutilated. 

At length, all other considerations were forgotten in 
the contemplated invasion of Russia. Napoleon, by his 
wonderful genius, had at length subdued his rivals, and 
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not only induced Austria, and Prussia, and the whole ter- 
ritory from the Rhine to the Niemen to allow his armieg 
a free passage, but he had prevailed on each monarch to 
furnish his quota of men to march under his banners and 
fight for the accomplishinent of his plans. Among those 
who opposed the expedition, yet, when resolved upon, gave 
soul and heart to it, was Ponidtowski; bringing nearly 
40,000 Poles to swell the myriad numbers of the Grand 
Army. He fought bravely at the head of his followers, 
and at Smolensko and Borodino, and throughout the deso- 
late retreat, brought a good sword, a noble, heart, and a 
strong intellect to the aid of the Emperor. And then was 
seen the just retribution of Heaven. 

Poniatowski had witnessed the degradation of his 
country by Russian power, his capital sacked by Russian 
barbarians, and its women and children butchered in thou- 
sands by Russian soldiers. His proud heart had been 
compelled to bear and to suffer all this, and now the day 
of vengeance had come. He poured his victorious Poles 
through the burning streets of Smolensko, and bade them 
pitch their tents, amid the ruins of the capital of his 
haughty enemy. The fire and the sword had been carried. 
back to the homes of the invaders, and the cup they had 
compelled Poland to drink pressed to their trembling lips. 
In the fatal retreat the Poles suffered less than any of 
the others, and exhibited great bravery and endurance. 
The first man across the Beresina was a Pole, and Napo- 
leon never had better or more devoted troops than the 
Polish soldiers. 

Poniatowski still clung with his diminished army to 
Napoleon in his falling fortunes, and at Leipsic fought 
his last battle, and poured out his life-blood for him and 
his cause. 

The defection of Bavaria previous to the battle of Leip- 
sic, and the treachery of the Saxon troops in the heat of 
the engagement, determined its issue and settled the fate 
of the French Empire. Theallies brought to the encounter 
nearly 800,000 men and 1800 cannon, while Bonaparte 
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had but 175,000 and 750 cannon. The latter were drawn 
up around Leipsic—with the city and the river Elster 
lying in rear—awaiting the on-set of the immense host 
that was moving to the attack. On the last fatal day, at 
nine o’clock, the battle opened, and nearly half a million 
of men engaged in mortal combat. The scene at this 
moment was indescribably awful—the whole plain was 
black with the moving masses, save where the myriad of 
glittering helmets rose and fell in the sunlight, where 800 
cannon, in one huge semicircle, opened their united thun- 
der on the French. Clouds of dust filled the air—and amid 
the roar of artillery, the strains of martial music, the shrill 
neighing of tens of thousands of horses moving to battle, 
and all the deafening clamor and solemn murmurs of a 
mighty army, the shock came. Nearly two thousand can- 
non opened with terrific explosions on the living masses, 
and the frightful carnage began. 

Poniatowski on the right, was the firat engaged. Made 
Marshal of France the day before by the Emperor, he 
burned to distinguish himself; and, though at first forced 
back by the heavy charge, he firmly held his position 
against the united onsets of artillery, cavalry, and infantry, 
that from morning till night thundered in overwhelming 
numbers and power on his diminished troops. A wilder 
day this earth never saw, and when darkness separated 
the combatants both armies sank down exhausted; and 
silence, solemn and awful, fell over the bloody field. 

Napoleon was beaten, and soon gave orders to retreat. 
All night long the weary thousands went pouring over the 
pridge, and when daylight dawned the allies beheld with 
joy the retiring masses of the enemy. A general move- 
ment on Leipsic immediately followed, and the victorious 
columns went rushing with shouts to the attack. All 
‘was uproar and confusion. Artillery, infantry, cavalry, 
ammunition and baggage wagons, and chariots, were 
crowded and rolled together, and went streaming over the 
only remaining bridge. A rear guard under Macdonald, 
Lauriston, and Poniatowski, was formed to cover this dis-. 
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orderly retreat. As Napoleon gave his directions to each, 
he said to Poniatowski, “ Prince, you will defend the sub. 
urbs of the south.” « Sire,” he replied, “I have but few 
followers left.” (He had but 2700 men left out of all the 
brave Poles he led two days before into battle.) “ What 
then,” added Napoleon, “you will defend it with what 
you have!” Ah, sire!” replied the exhausted but still 
unconguered chieftain, “we are all ready to die for 
your Majesty !” 

I have already spoken in my sketch of Macdonald, of 
the heroic defense these two leaders made, and of the 
consternation and woe that followed the premature blow- 
ing up of the bridge. Poniatowski struggled bravely to 
arrest the victorious allies , until he heard the explosion 
that sent it into the air; and then he drew his sword 
saying to the officers around him, “Gentlemen, it now be- 
hooves us to die with honor.” ‘With his little band around 
him, he dashed on a column of the enemy that crossed his 
path, and, though severely wounded, he fought his way 
through to the Pleisse, a small stream he must cross be- 
fore he reached the Elster. Dismounting from his horse, 
he passed it on foot, but finding that he was fainting from — 
fatigue and loss of blood, he attempted to mount another. 
With difficulty vaulting to the saddle, he spurred boldly 
into the Elster. His good steed bore him safely across, 
but as he was struggling up the opposite bank the earth 
gave way under his feet, and he fell back on his rider— 
Poniatowski disappeared in the water and never rose 
again, Weary, wounded, and bleeding, this last calamity 
was too much for his strength; and he had done as he 
said, “died with honor.” 

The allies celebrated his funeral with great magnifi- 
cence, and those ‘kings who had driven his family from 
the throne, buried his capital in ashes, plundered and 
divided his country as if it were common booty, now 
gathered in solemn pomp around his coffin. Countless 
banners drooped mournfully over the fallen chief—mighty 
armies formed his funeral procession, and elegiac strains 
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from a thousand trumpets were breathed over his 
ve, 

But amid all this imposing mockery of woe, the noble- 
hearted Pole was not without some sincere mourners. 
His few remaining followers who had battled by his 
side to the last, pressed in silence around his coffin, and, 
with tears streaming down their faces, reached cut their 
hands to touch the pall. There lay the Prince they had 
loved, the leader they had followed, the last of the royal 
line, and the only hope of Poland—cold and stiff in death. 
Ah! the tears of those rough warriors were worth more 
than all the pomp and magnificence imperial pride had 
gathered round that bier, and honored the patriot for 
whom they were shed more than royal eulogies or splen- 
did. pageants. 

« Poniatowski,” said Napoleon, “ was a noble character, 
fall of honor and bravery,”—a short but comprehensive 
eulogiam. A skilful commander, a bold warrior, and 
true friend ; wise in counsel, of pure patriotism and un- 
sullied honor, he was beloved by his friends and mourned. 
by bis enemies. He had redeemed all the follies of his 
weak relative Stanislaus, and proved that he was worthy 
to sit on the throne of Poland. Tried by misfortune, he 
‘was never found wanting: his enemies could not bribe 
him nor his friends allure him from that deep devotion to 
his country which was thé great passion of his life. He 
left no spot on his name, and at the last preferred death to 
surrender, and proudly let his enemies dig his grave, con- 
scious that when they lay his sword across his coffin none 
dare point a stain on the blade 
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His Bravery and Capture at Novi—His Desperate Charge at Raab 
—At Wagram—At Borodino—Commands the Sacred Squadron 
—Gallant Charge at Vaux Champs—His Conduct at Waterloo. 


Grovcay’s bad management at the battle of Waterloo 
has ruined his fame and placed himin an unenviable posi. 
tion before the world. In the intense excitement the 
final overthrow of Napoleon created, Grouchy’s name be- 
came the theme of universal obloquy, and he was accused 
of weakness, want of energy, and, finally, of having sold 
France to the allies. It is true, English historians, with 
that liberality they always show toward those enemies 
who, through treachery or weakness, injured the cause of 
Napoleon, have endeavored to defend him, not only against 
the charge of treason, but also of inefficiency. Indeed, to 
throw much blame on him would be to confess that the 
victory of Waterloo was owing more to accident than to 
skill. 

Still Emmanuel Grouchy was a brave man, and through 
a long and honorable career sustained the reputation of 
an able commander. A count of the ancient régime, he 
was born at Paris in 1776, and entered the service when 
only fourteen years of age. At nineteen he was an officer 
in the King’s body-guard, but threw up his commission at 
the breaking out of the Revolution, and joined the cause 
of the people, and was made colonel of a regiment of 
dragoons. Soon after, however, the Reputsican govern. 
ment decreed that no person of noble birth should hold 
any rank in the army, and he was left without employ- 
ment. He retired’ into the country awhile, but, becoming 
weary of his inactive life, entered the National Guards as 
a private, and fought against the Vendéans. He seemed 
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to have joined the cause of freedom sincerely, and said, 
“Though I am not allowed to fight at the head of the Re- 
publican phalanxes, they cannot prevent me from shed- 
ding my blood in the cause of the people.” 

In 1792, however, he was reinstated in his former rank 
of commander of a regiment of dragoons, and the next 
year was placed at the head of all the cavalry in Savoy 
and the Alps. In the campaign of 1794 against the 
Vendéans, he distinguished himself, especially at Qué- 
beron, where he attacked and defeated the emigrants ; 
and the next year he was made general of division. 

In 1796 he was joined to the expedition under Hoche, 
to aid the Irish in their attempts to recover their liberty. 
The fleet was dispersed by a storm, and only a portion of 
it reached Bantry Bay, yet still Grouchy, with only 6000 
men under his command, was willing to land, but was 
overruled by Admiral Bouvet, and the expedition aban- 
doned. In 1798, he was sent into Piedmont as com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces there and took possession 
of the country, and the next year fought gallantly at the 
disastrous battle of Novi. 

A short time previous to this engagement, Joubert was 
appointed to supersede Moreau in the command of the 
dispirited Army of Italy, which had met with nothing 
put defeat since Bonaparte’s departure for Egypt. Just 
married, he left his young wife, saying, “ You will see me 
again either dead or victorious.” With his utmost efforts 
he could muster but 40,000 men to resist Suwarrow, 
marching against him with 60,000 victorious troops. 
Forced to accept battle at Novi, he struggled nobly against 
this overwhelming force, and strained every nerve to save 
his army and secure a victory. 

The French were formed in a semicircle on the slopes 
of Monte Rotondo, which commands the whole plain of 
Novi. Grouchy commanded a division on the left, and 
was the first engaged. Joubert fell at the commencement 
of the fight, and as the charging battalions rushed over 
him as he lay dying, and hesitated whether to advance, 
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he shouted faintly forth, “Forward, my lads! for. 
ward!” The battle raged with frightful carnage dur- 
ing the hot August day, and the Russians were again and 
again repulsed ; but the invincible Suwarrow, dressed in 
his usual costume, in his shirt down to the waist, kept 
pouring his strong legions into the battle, until at length 
Moreau, who had succeeded in the command, ordered a 
retreat. 

Grouchy had fought with the most obstinate courage 
during the day, and, though wounded, still led his columns 
again and again to the charge. Foremost in the fight he 
moved undauntedly through the hottest of the fire, cheer- 
ing on his men by his enthusiastic appeals, and still more 
by his heroic example. Once, his troops reeling back 
from the shock, he threw himself at their head, and seiz- 
ing a standard cried, “Forward!” and drove headlong 
on the foe. The standard being wrenched from his hand 
in the close and fierce struggle, he took off his helmet, 
and lifting it on his sabre over his head, continued to ad- 
vance, when he was wounded, and overthrown, and 
trampled under foot. Extricating himself from the dying 
mass amid which he lay, he again put himself at the head 
of his followers, and rushed to the charge. 

In retreating, in obedience to the orders of Moreau, he 
‘was opposed to a succession of heavy onsets, against which 
his men could with difficulty bear up; and, to complete 
his overthrow, a Russian battalion crept around into a 
ravine, and poured their unexhausted fire on his exhausted 
troops in the rear. This threw them into disorder, and 
artillery, infantry, and cavalry disbanded and fled in wild 
confusion over the fields. 

Grouchy, though severely wounded, bravely attempted, 
with Perignon, to stem the tide; and, rallying a few fol- 
lowers, again charged on the overwhelming numbers that 
were sweeping over the brokenranks. Again overthrown, 
and almost cut to pieces, he was made prisoner, having 
received siz sabre wounds. Nothing but the most des- 
perste hand-to-hand fighting could have caused him te 
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receive so many sword-cuts, and he this day proved him- 
self worthy to command the troops that had fought under 
Napoleon. . 

His wounds would have proved mortal but for the kind- 
ness of the Grand Duke Constantine, who sent him his 
private physician, and made his own domestics attend 
apon him. After four months of suffering, he recovered 
his health, and in the exchanges that followed the battle 
‘of Marengo was restored to the army, and joined Moreau, 
then combating on the banks of the Rhine. He was pres- 
ent at the battle of Hohenlinden, and was one of the chief 
actors in that great tragedy. Struggling side by side 
with Ney, his actions were not eclipsed by those even of 
“the bravest of the brave.” 


BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEN. 


The Iser and the Inn, as they flow from the Alps to- 
ward the Danube, move nearly in parallel lines, and nearly 
forty miles apart. As they approach the river the space 
between them’ becomes one elevated plain, covered chiefly 
with a sombre, dark pine forest, crossed by two roads only, 
while the mere country paths that wind through it here 
and there give no space to marching columns. Moreau 
had advanced across this forest to the Inn, where, on the 
ist of December, he was attacked and forced to retrace 
his steps, and take up his position on the farther side, at 
the village of Hohenlinden. Here, where one of the great 
roads debouched from the woods he placed Ney and 
Grouchy. 

The Austrians, in four massive columns, plunged into 
this gloomy wilderness, designing to meet in the open 
plain of Hohenlinden—the central column marching along 
the high road, while those on either side made their way 
through, amid the trees, as they best could. 

It was a stormy December morning when those 70,000 
men were swallowed from sight in the dark-defiles of Ho- 
henlinden. The day before it had rained. heavily, and the 
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roads were almost impassable; but now a furious snow- 
storm darkened the heavens and covered the ground with 
one white, unbroken surface. The by-paths were blotted 
out, and the sighing pines overhead drooped with their 
showy burdens above the ranks, or shook them down on 
the heads of the soldiers, as the artillery wheels smote 
against their trunks. 

It wasa strange spectacle, those long dark columns, 
out of sight of each other, stretching through the dreary 
forest by themselves ; while the falling snow, sifting over 
the ranks, made the unmarked way still more solitary. 
The soft and yielding mass broke the tread of the advan- 
cing hosts, while the artillery and ammunition and baggage 
‘wagons gaveforth a muffied sound, that seemed prophetic 
of some mournful catastrophe. The center column alone 
hed a hundred cannon in its train, while behind these 
were five hundred wagons—the whole closed up by the 
slowly moving cavalry. . 

Thus marching, it came about nine o’clock upon Ho. 
henlinden, and attempted to debouch into the plain, when 
Grouchy fell upon it with such fury that it was forced 
back into the woods. In a moment the old forest was 
alive with echoes, and its gloomy recesses illumined with 
the blaze of artillery. Grouchy, Grandjean and Ney, put 
forth incredible efforts to keep this immense force from 
deploying into the open field. The two former struggled 
with the energy of desperation to hold their ground, and 
although the soldiers could not see the enemy’s lines, the 
storm was so thick, yet they took aim at the flashes that 
issued from the wood, and thus the two armies fought, 
The pine trees were cut in two like reeds by the artillery, 
and fell with a crash on the Austrian columns, while the 
fresh-fallen snow turned red with the flowing blood. 

_ In the meantime Richenpanse, who had been sent vy 
@ cireuitous route with a single division to attack the 
enemy's reat, had accomplished his mission. Though 
his division had been cut in two, and irretrievably separ- 
ated by the Austrian left wing, the brave general continued 
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to advance, and with only 8000 men fell boldly on 40,000 
Austrians. As soon as Moreau heard the sound of his 
cannon through the forest, and saw the alarm it spread 
amid the enemy’s ranks, he ordered Ney and Grouchy to 
charge full on the Austrian center. Checked, then over- 
thrown, that broken column was rolled back in disorder, 
and utterly routed. 

Campbell, the poet, stood in a tower and gazed on this 
terrible scene, and in the midst of the flight composed, in 
part, that stirring ode which is known as far as the Eng- 
lish language is spoken. 

The depths of the dark forest swallowed the struggling 
hosts from sight; but still there issued forth from its 
bosom shouts and yells, mingled with the thunder of can- 
non and all the confused noise of battle. The Austrians 
were utterly routed, and the frightened cavalry went 
plunging through the crowds of fugitives into the wood— 
the artillerymen cut their traces, and, leaving their guns 
behind, mounted their horses and galloped away—and 
that magnificent column, as sent by some violent explosion, 
was hurled in shattered fragments on every side. For 
miles the white ground was sprinkled with dead bodies, 
and when the battle left the forest, and the pine trees 
again stood calm and silent in the wintry night, piere- 
ing cries ‘and groans issued out of the gloom in every 
direction—sufferer answering sufferer as he lay and 
writhed on the cold snow. Twenty thousand men were 
scattered there amid the trees, while broken carriages 
and wagons, and deserted guns, spread a perfect wreck 
around. 

Soon after this decisive battle, peace was ‘proclaimed, 
and Grouchy returned to Paris, and was appointed in- 
spector-general of cavalry. Here he remained several 
years, and during the trial of Moreau rather took sides 
with his old commander; for he had fought by his side 
at Novi, and in the forests of Hohenlinden, and could 
not bear to see him disgraced. Napoleon, however, 
retained him in command, though he didnot honor him 
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with those places of trust to which his long services en. 
titled him. 

But in 1807, at the battle of Friedland, he was put 
over the cavalry of the left wing, and charged with his 
accustomed impetuosity, rendering efficient aid in secur- 
ing the victory. He soon after, in reward for his bravery, 
was named Grand Eagle of the Legion of Honor, made 
Count of the Empire, and Commander of the Iron Crown. 
The next year he was sent with Murat into Spain, and in 
the insurrection in Madrid—the commencement of the 
Spanish war—he had a horse shot under him while 
charging on the mob. After the riot was quelled, Murat 
enraged atthe slaughter of his troops by the populace, 
ordered all the prisoners to be tried by a military com- 
mission and shot. Grouchy was president of this court, 
and is accused of having put forty to death after orders 
had been received to stop the execution ; but the charge 
has never yet been substantiated. 

In 1809 he was sent into Italy, and after fighting bravely 
under Eugene, passed with him into Hungary, and helped 
to gain the battle of Raab. This action took place on 
the 1st of June, the anniversary of the battle of Maren- 
go, and both armies were anxious to commemorate it— 
the one to wipe out its disgrace, and the other to add to 
its glory. Lo 

The Austrians were 45,000 strong, while the French had 
only 85,000. The conflict from the commencement was 
fierce and close; and around the center victory for a 
long time wavered to and fro. One moment the Aus- 
trians would be driving the French before them with 
victorious shots, and the next moment sallying back 
under the fierce onsets that met’them. Thus the battle 
raged with changing success, till at length the French 
yielded, and the Austrians and Hungarians, carried away 
by the excitement of the moment, advanced rapidly, 
and too far, for the purpose of outflanking them. The 
French generals immediately took advantage of the error, 
and closed on them in a dense column, which rolled the 
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disordered mass before it as a resistless current beats back 
the waves from the shore. 

Grouchy and Montbrun commanded the right wing, the 
former having charge of the heavy dragoons, and were 
compelled to sustain the whole weight of the Hungarian 
cavalry, 7000 strong. When this formidable body of 
horse put itself in motion, and came thundering down on 
the French lines, it threatened to crush everything before 
it. Montbrun’s division was broken into fragments, and 
those fierce horsemen swept onward, trampling down 
the helpless ranks with resistless power, and sending 
dismay over the field. At this crisis, Grouchy ordered 
his terrible cuirassiers to advance, and sounded the charge. 
Their flashing helmets and glittering sabres were one 
moment seen above the dark mass below, like the foam 
on the crest of the wave, and the next moment driving 
furiously through the shattered squadrons that attempted 
to stay their progress. 

The Austrians were routed, and Eugene hurried on his 
victorious troopsto the Danube, where Napoleon lay with 
his defeated army, in the island of Lobau. In the battle 
of Wagram which immediately followed, Grouchy sus- 
tained his hard-earned reputation. In the attack on Neu- 
siedel, he, with Montbrun and Arighi, commanded 10,000 
horse, and made fearful havoc with the enemy’s ranks. 
Friant and Morand, the heroes of Auerstadt,boldly mounted 
the heights in the face of a wasting fire, and, after a furi- 
ous contest, reached the plateau. It was then the Austrian 
cavalry came down on the heavy-armed cuirassiers of 
Grouchy with their tremendous onset. Again and again 
did these two powerful bodies of horse meet in full 
career, and as often were the Austrians broken and rolled 
back, tillat length, heavy reenforcements coming up, they 
rallied and charged again, and drove the now exhausted 
Grouchy, whose horses were blown in the long encounter, 
before them in confusion. Just then Montbrun rushed 
to the rescue, and by a gallant charge again turned the tide 
of success. 
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During this protracted and doubtful contest, Grouchy 
cast himself fearlessly into every danger, and rode sternly 
and fiercely at the head of his squadrons, and by his 
cheering and enthusiastic words carried his men again 
and again to the shock, with an impetuosity and daring 
worthy of Murat. He acted over again his great deeds at 
Novi, and seemed determined to fall on the field or win 
the victory. 

His bravery on the plateau of Neusiedel, where Davoust 
struggled so bravely to redeem the day, should cover a 
multitude of sins. , 

Three years after this he was joined to the Russian ex- 
pedition, and went through it with honor. He com. 
manded. the cavalry on the extreme left, at the battle of 
Borodino, and after Caulincourt had fallen at the head of 
‘his cuirassiers, whose charge nothing could withstand, he 
hurled his own cavalry in overwhelming power on the 
enemy, till at length, struck by a ball, he was borne 
‘wounded from the field. 

During the progress of the fatal retreat of the Grand 
Army from Moscow, the cavalry all disappeared, as well 
as the different corps of infantry, and Grouchy, among a 
multitude of officers, was left without a command, and like 
2 common soldier rode amid the cloud of fugitives, as they 
slowly swept forward through the dreary winter, toward 
the Beresina. He had fought, endured, and suffered, and 
seen with sad forebodings the mighty army lie down to 
die in the snow, yet still, amid the utter wreck of all 
things, his good steed was left him, on whose back 
he toiled through the wilderness. The magnificent 
cavalry were buried in the snow-hills and as the splendid 
wreck slowly drifted through the storm into the dark 
forest that spread away from the banks of the Beresina, 
Napoleon gathered around him all the mounted officers 
that remained, and formed them into one company which 
he called “ the sacred squadron.” 

Over this stern band, composed of five hundred 
officers, Grouchy was placed as commander. Generals of 
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divisions were made captains, generals of brigades and 
captains common dragoons, and all poorly mounted at 
the best. The specific duty of this sacred squadron was 
to guard the person of the Emperor—and as he plunged 
into the gloomy forest of Minsk, already alive with the 
columns of the enemy, Grouchy closed around him with 
this devoted band. Holding the Emperor in sacred trust, 
it moved on toward the Beresina, and toward apparent 
destruction, in stern silence. It enfolded him on the banks 
of the river, and cleared a terrible path through the dis- 
tracted crowds over the bridge that, spanning the river, 
formed the only hope of the army; and through the 
wild night that followed, kept watch around his frozen 
tent. 

It was dissolved when Napoleon lett the army for Paris, 
and Grouchy once more mingled in the throng that com- 
posed. the Grand Army. 

After this, for some cause or other, he lost the favor of 
the Emperor, and remained idle while the world was 
ringing with the deeds wrought on the fields of Bautzen, 
Latzen, Dresden, and Leipsic. 

In the last struggle, however, of Napoleon, on the soil of 
France, he was again given a command, and fought with 
his accustomed bravery. At Brienne he charged with the 
same desperate valor he did at Novi, and in the retreat of 
the Russians from the battle-field of Vauxchamps came 
near taking Blucher prisoner. While Bonaparte was 
pressing the retiring column in rear, he ordered Grouchy, 
with 8000 horse, to make a circuit round the village of 
Champ Aubert, and take possession of the road beyond, 
before the enemy could arrive. In a moment ‘those 
splendid horsemen were clattering through the fields, 
and after an hour’s hard riding found themselves two 
miles in advance of the Prussian army. 

Blucher was moving his way through an enemy that 
pressed with increased vigor on his weary columns, leav- 
ing a bloody pathway behind him, and had got within a 
half-mile of Etoges, where his greatest danger would 
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cease, when all at once, as he ascended a slight eminence 
in the road, he saw before him Grouchy’s fierce horsemen. 
drawn up in order of battle. The sun was just sinking 
behind the western hills, and its farewell beams fell full 
on the glittering helmets of the cuirassiers before him, 
revealing the destruction that awaited him. His fate now 
seemed sealed, for, blocked in front and rear, while his 
flanks were constantly ravaged by the enemy, he could 
see no way of escape. 

Disdaining, however, to yield, he stood for a while in 
front of his men waiting for a shot to strike him down; 
but aroused at length from his despair by the expostu- 
lations of his friends, he gave orders to march straight on 
that mass of cavalry. Closing up his column, and plac- 
ing the cannon at its head, he moved sternly forward. 
Grouchy stood for a while, and let the balls mow down his 
riders, and then charged flercely up to the very muzzles of 
the guns. Had his horse-artillery been with him he 
would have taken the entire army prisoners, but, impeded 
by the mud through which the drivers were compelled to 
drag their pieces, it had not yet arrived, and he had 
nothing but his naked horsemen with which to resist the 
onset. 

Compelled to fall back, he let the heroic column march 
forward; but, enraged to see his enemy thus escape his 
grasp, he fell on their fanks and rear with such fury that 
the last square gave way, and were cut to pieces. He 
rode like a demon through their broken ranks, and sabred. 
down two battalions—took ten entire regiments prisoners, 
and, following up his success, continued the work of car- 
nage till ten o’clock at night, when he drew off his 
troops. 

Through all this melancholy struggle—in this last con- 
vulsive throe of the Empire, he exhibited his noblest 
qualities, and finally at Craon fell severely wounded. 

On the abdication of Napoleon, Louis XVIII. allowed 
him to retain his titlesandrank. He, however, appointed 
the Duke of Berri to the command of the Chasseurs in his 
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place, which so exasperated him that his after-allegiance 
‘was but ungraciously kept. The monarch, however, made 
him knight, and afterward commander, of the Order of St. 
Louis: still, on Napoleon’s return from Elba, he hastened 
to give in his adherence, and was immediately entrusted 
with the command of three military divisions, and ap- 
pointed governor of Lyons. On his arrival in the city, he 
issued a proclamation in favor of Napoleon, calling on the 
National Guard to rally around their old Emperor. For 
hig zeal and energy he was made Marshal of the Empire. 
This long-withheld honor was never deserved, for 
Grouchy, with all his bravery, did not possess the 
qualities belonging to a great commander. 

In his new capacity, he soon after accompanied Napo- 
leon to Belgium. He commanded the right wing at the 
battle of Ligny, in which Blucher was defeated, and was 
left with 85,000 men to watch his movements while Napo- 
Jeon should attack the English at Waterloo. Stationed 
at Wavres, his orders were explicit, his duty a simple one, 
viz., to prevent Blucher from succoring Wellington ; but 
he failed to perform them, and Napoleon lost the battle. 

There has been a vast deal written about the manage- 
ment of Grouchy on this day, and more uncertainty than 
really exists thrown over the whole affair by English 
writers, in endeavoring to prove that Wellington did noi 
owe his success to an accident. The French, on the 
other hand, have accused him of treachery; bat the 
truth is, he designed to do his duty—for, fighting as he 
did, with a rope round his neck, he was not likely to put 
it purposely in the hands of his enemies. Still he failed 
egregiously : he was to keep watch of Blucher, and yet 
Blucher marched on Waterloo without his knowledge. 
The latter was a defeated general, and yet he carried 
heavy reenforcements to Wellington, while Grouchy did 
not send a manto Napoleon. Both heard the tremen- 
dous ecannonading that told where the great struggle was 
going on, abd one hastened to turn the scale of victory, 
while the other remained at his post. 
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Even if Blucher had not stirred, if Grouchy had been 
an able general he would have despatched some divisions 
to the field of battle, while with the remainder he kept 
the Prussians at bay. The Prussian general did this, and in 
it showed his ability as a commander. But if he had 
failed in this stroke of policy, he should never have 
allowed the very army he was appointed to watch, to 
march away from him unmolested. The only excuse for 
him is, he obeyed orders. But he did not obey orders. 
It is a miserable shuffling to declare he obeyed implicitly 
the directions given him, because he continued his 
maneuvers at Wavres, when the only person they were 
designed to affect had departed for Waterloo. 

English writers would have us believe Grouchy acted 
the part of a faithful officer, simply because he stayed where 
he was told to. A thousand changes are rung on the 
words, “he obeyed orders.” By this mode of construction, 
he would have been an equally faithful officer—performed. 
his duty just as faithfully, had he quietly bivouacked his 
army at Wavres, while the Prussian columns, one and all, 
were marching to join Wellington. He should not have 
stirred though he had been left without an enemy to op- 
pose him, unless he had received orders tomove. It would 
be just as reasonable to say that he performed his duty if 
he had stayed at Wavres when the hostile army had al? 
gone; as to declare he performed itin remaining, when 
forty or fifty thousand had left. He was not wanted 
there if he could not keep Blucher from forming a junc- 
tion with Wellington; and to remain was simply to carry 
out the letter of his orders, and neglect entirely their 
spirtt. . 

The generals under him knew their duty better, and be- 
sought him to let them march their divisions to the spot 
where the heavy and incessant thunder of cannon told 
that the decisive battle was passing; but he refused his 
permission. Zhey did not wish for orders, for they knew 
if Bonaparte was acquainted with the state of affairs, 
they would be given scon enough. There ig one thing, 
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when a prisoner at St. Helens, that he despatched an 
order to Grouchy the night before the battle, to occupy a 
defile which would have obstructed the march of Blucher 
on Waterloo, which order Grouchy asserts he never re- 
ceived. In speaking of it, Napoleon remarked that he 
must have had some traitor in his staff,and itis very 
probable this was the case, and Blucher, and not Grouchy, 
received the important tidings he had sent. But even if 
this were so, still he showed great weakness of character 
in the course he adopted. The truth is, he was not an 
able officer. A brave fighter anda good general when 
acting under immediate orders, he was not equal toa 
separate command, and never would have been entrusted 
with the great interests he was, had the marshals who had 
grown up around Napoleon been with him in this last 
struggle. , 

Nothing can show the imbecility of Grouchy more than 
a remark he once made at a dinner-table in New York 
city, in company with several exiled French generals. In 
speaking of their old campaigns, one of the generals 
turned to Grouchy and said : “ Howis it, Marshal Grouchy, 
that you did not, when you heard the heavy cannonading at 
Waterloo, leave Blucher and march thither?” « Why,” 
replied the other, “you see if I had, Blucher might have 
marched on Paris.” The idea of Blucher’s marching on 
Paris, with Napoleon at his back, was too ludicrous even 
for the politeness of Grouchy’s friends, and they could 
not refrain a smile at the reply. General Vandamme, 
who was present at the table, immediately said, «I wanted 
to go with my division, but Grouchy would not let me, 
and when I insisted, he threatened to treat me as an in- 
subordinate officer.” 

Grouchy wanted the energy and self-reliance of a strong 
character—there was a lightness and frivolity about him, 
incompatible with a vigorous mind. He lacked judgment 
entirely, and though his charge was brilliant, his compre- 
hension was anything but clear. He failed miserably, 
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fatally failed at Waterloo, but he was not guilty of treach. 
ery. The only charge that can be brought against him 
is that of incapacity. He failed through weakness, not 
from design—but what a failure it was. 

The destiny of Europe hung on the feeble intellect of a 
single man, and his sluggish arm in its tardy movements 
swept crowns and thrones before it—overturned one of the 
mightiest spirits the world ever nurtured, and set back 
the day of Europe’s final emancipation half a century. 
It is painful to see how the plans ‘of the loftiest mind, its 
pest combinations, and the hopes of an entire nation are 
sometimes, from circumstances, made to hinge on the deter- 
mination of a weak or careless man. 

After the defeat at Waterloo, Grouchy retreated to 
Laon, where he arrived with 32,000 men and over a hun- 
dred cannon. On the second abdication of Napoleon he 
came tothe United States and remained here several 
years. Being at length allowed to return, he was restored 
to his rank,-and given a seat in the Chamber of Peers. 
He is still living, though at the advanced age of eighty. 

It is alittle singular, that the two generals who in- 
flicted the greatest disasters on Napoleon were both of 
noble parentage. Nearly every marshal was born of poor 
parents, and rose from the ranks, except Marmont and 
Grouchy—and the former hurled him from his throne at 
Paris and the latter at Waterloo 
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Bis Early Life—Taking of Manheim—His Character—Bravery at 
Jena—Awful Retreat of the Grand Army from Russia—~Ney 
commands the Rear Guard—Battle of Waterloo—Charge of 
the Old Guard—His Death. 


Micuaxzt Ney was born in 1770, in the town of Sarre- 
Louis. He was the son of a cooper, and at the age of thir- 
teen became notary of the village. Butthe stirring events 
passing around him inflamed his youthful imagination, 
and, four years after, he entered the army as a hussar, 
and commenced his military career. 

I do not design to follow him through all his history, 
put select out those acts which illustrate the great and 
striking qualities he possessed. His air and bearing 
stamped him, at an early age, as a soldier, and made him 
from the firsta great favorite in hiscorps. Being selected 
by his regiment to challenge the fencing-master of another, 
for some real or supposed insult, he gladly undertook the 
commission. The day was appointed to settle the difii- 
culty, and the combatants met; but just as they had 
crossed their sabres, they were arrested by their respective 
officers and thrown into prison. As soon, however, as 
young Ney was released, he renewed the quarrel, and hav- 
ing met his antagonist in a secret place, where they would 
not be disturbed, fought and wounded him in the hand, so 
that he was unable to practise his profession, and was con- 
sequently reduced to poverty. But Ney didnot forget him 
in the day of his greatness, and settled on the poor fencing 
master a pension for life. 

In 1793 he was promoted for his bravery and skill, and 
the next year, being then twenty-four years of age, was 
presented with a company. General Kleber, having no- 
ticed his admirable qualities, placed him at the head of a 
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corps composed. of five hundred partisans, who received 
no pay and lived on plunder. It was their duty to recon- 
noitre the enemy’s position, and cut off their convoys, 
which exposed them to many hairbreadth escapes and 
fierce encounters. Young Ney, being resolved on pro- 
motion, brought to this perilous service all his mental and 
physical powers. His iron will seemed to compensate for 
the loss of sleep and food and rest. Daunted by no dan- 
ger, exhausted by no toil, caught by no stratagem, he ac- 
quired at the head of this bold band of warriors the title 
of the “Indefatigable.” Three years after he found occa- 
sion to distinguish himself in the engagements of Dierdorf, 
Altenkirchen, and Montabaur. With 100 cavalry he took 
2000 prisoners and obtained possession of Wurtsburg. 
He led two columns straight into the river, and forcing 
the opposite banks, though lined with cannon, made him- 
self master of Forsheim. 

For these exploits he was appointed general of a brigade, 
At the battle of Neuwied he had command of the cavalry, 
and in a furious charge passed entirely through the Aus- 
trian lines ; but being surrounded by a superior force he 
was compelled to retreat. The enemy, however, closed 
on him with such numbers and impetuosity that his 
ranks were broken through, and he and his steed over- 
thrown together. While he lay entangled under his horse, 
six dragoons made at him, against whom he defended him- 
self with his usual daring, and finally sprang to his feet 
and laid about with his sabre till it snapped in two, leav- 
ing but the stump in his hand. With this he continued 
to keep his astonished antagonists at bay, tilla company 
of thirty horsemen coming up they succeeded in capturing 
him. 

Taken to headquarters, he was one day strolling through 
the camp, when he saw several officers standing round his 
good battle-steed admiring his fine proportions and high 
spirit, yet utterly unable to manage him. The moment 
one undertook to mount his back, he reared and plunged. 
so wildly, that the venturasome rider was glad to find 
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himself safe on the ground again. Ney stepped up, and 
remarking that they did not know how to manage his 
horse, politely asked permission to mount him. It being 
given, he vaulted to the saddle, when the noble animal, 
conscious of bearing his master, stepped proudly away. 
After making one or two sweeps, he darted off in a straight 
line, and stretched across the plain in a gallop that out- 
stripped the wind. As he continued to flee on in that 
headlong speed, they began to fear he would attempt to 
escape, and immediately mounted in pursuit, when Ney 
‘wheeled, and with a smile rode back to his captors. 
etaving been liberated by exchange, he was raised to 
the rank of general of division. For a while, after the peace 
of Leoben, he remained in Paris, but the commencement 
of hostilities in 1799 found him again in the field of battle, 
struggling with the allied forces on the banks of the 
Rhine. Here occurred one of those adventures that be- 
long rather to the period of romance than to the practical 
history of our times. The Rhine flowed between him and 
the city of Manheim, which was strongly garrisoned 
and filled with stores of every kind. It was a matter of 
much discussion how this key of Germany should be cap- 
tured, and the generals of the army met in frequent 
consultation on the proper mode of attacking it. Ney, in 
the mean time, thinking it could be better taken by sur- 
prise, resolved to visit it in disguise and ascertain its weak 
points; so, one evening assuming the garb of a peasant, 
he entered the city, and, after satisfying himself as to the 
best plan of attack, returned. Selecting a hundred and 
fifty brave men, he recrossed the river at eightin the eve- 
ning, and at eleven made a furious assault on the outposts. 
A portion of the garrison having made a sally, he re- 
pulsed them, and following hard after the fugitives en- 
tered the town with them, and after a short but desperate 
engagement captured it. This fixed his rising fame; 
while at Worms, and "rankenthal, and Frankfort, and 
Stuttgard, and Zurie’ * «maintaine” *he character he had 
gained. 
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In 1802 he returned to Paris, as inspector-general of 
cavalry, and there married Mademoiselle Augné, an in- 
timate friend of Hortense Beauharnais. Bonaparte pre- 
sented him at the nuptials with a magnificent Egyptian 
sabre, which eventually cost the bold marshal his life. 

In 1808, he was sent as Minister Plenipotentiary into 
Switzerland, where he exhibited those higher qualities of 
justice and kindness so uniformly, that the Swiss Cantons 
presented him with a medal on his departure. The next 
year Bonaparte made him a marshal. The year following 
this, he was created Duke of Elchingen, in honor of the 
battle he there fought. In this engagement he expos¢i 
himself so recklessly that Jomini says of him, “he seemed 
to court death.” Dressed in full uniform, he marched at 
the head of his divisions along streets completely swept 
by grape-shot; and though constantly surrounded by fire 
and enveloped in the blaze of batteries, he unaccountably 
escaped death. 

In the campaigns of 1806-7 he reached the height of 
his fame and power, and ever after Bonaparte regarded 
him as one of the strongest pillarsof his throne. In 1808 
he joined the army in Spain, where he remained till called 
to take part in the expedition to Russia. After the failure 
of this, he fought at Bautzen, Dresden, and Leipsic, and 
on the soil of France, in almost every great battle with his 
accustomed bravery, nobly struggling to the last to save 
his country from the feet of invaders—and at Waterloo 
delivered his last stroke for the Empire. 

The three distinguishing characteristics of Ney were 
great personal bravery, almost unparalleled coolness in the 
hour of peril, and an excellent judgment. In the first 
two, all writers are agreed, while the last is not generally 
conceded to him. No man can deny he was brave, for 
there can be no appeal from the decision of an army of 
heroes, who named. him “bravest of the brave.” Such a 
distinction, among the men and in the times he lived, was 
not won by ordinary actions. Inanarmy where Davoust, 
Junot, Macdonald, Murat, and Lannes commanded, to be 
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érowned “bravest of the brave,” was the highest honor 
a wilitary chieftain could desire. Napoleon when at St. 
Helena said, “Ney was the bravest man I ever saw.” 

But his courage was not the rashness of headlong ex- 
citement, like that of Junot and Murat. The enthusiasm 
born in the hour of battle amid the tossing of plumes, the 
tramping of the host, the shout of trumpets and roar of 
cannon, has always been found sufficient to hurl man into 
any scene of horror or of peril. Junot could coolly sit 
and write to Bonaparte’s dictation, while the shot whistled 
around him, and laughingly shake the paper as a cannon- 
ball plowing past him threw the dirt over it, with the 
exclamation, “ This is lucky, I shall have no need of sand.” 
Murat could ride on his magnificent steed up to a whole 
company of Cossacks, and disperse them by a single wave 
of the hand. Lannes could forage like a lion ’mid the foe 
at Montibello, while the cannon-shot wasted so awfully 
around him that he himself said afterwards, “I could hear 
the bones crash in my division like hail-stones against a, 
window.” ‘Yet each of these was but one among a thou- 
sand heroic acts, and gained for their authors no such title 
ag that given to Ney. 

There was 8 reason for this. Theirs was a heroism 
called forth by sudden energies, such as the commonest 
soldier often exhibits in the heat of battle. Ney’s courage 
‘was something more and greater: it dared just as much 
without the least apparent excitement. His thoughts were 
just as clear and his eye as quiet amid the falling ranks, 
as if he were standing on some far observatory and look- 
ing over the scene of slaughter. He would sit almost 
within the blaze of two hundred cannon, and while his 
horses were sinking under him, and whole companies 
melting like frostwork before his eyes, give orders as 
calmly aa though maneuvering at a grand review. It was 
his wonderful, almost marble calmneas in. the most sudden 
and extremest danger, that struck even heroes with as- 
tonishment. He would stand within musket-shot of s 
most terrific and hotly-worked battery. and while the 
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storm of bullets swept where he stood, eye all its opera. 
tions and scan its assailable points with imperturbable 
quietness. The flerce shock of cavalry, and the steady 
charge of bayonets, could not for one moment divert his 
gaze or disturb the clear and natural operations of his 
mind. The alarming cry through his own rank,“ Sauve 
gui peut /” or the full belief that all was lost, could not 
shake his steadiness. One would have thought him an 
iron man, and strung with no ordinary nerves, had they 
not seen him in a desperate charge. Then his eye glanced 
like an eagle’s, and with his form towering amid the 
smoke of battle and flash of sabres, he seemed an em- 
bodied hurricane sweeping over the field. 

Much of this doubtless was constitutional, and much 
was owing to the wonderful power of mental concentration, 
He could literally shut up his mind to the one object he 
had in view. The overthrow of the enemy absorbed 
every thought within him, and he had none to give to 
danger or todeath. "Where he placed his mind he held it, 
and not all the uproar and confusion of battle could divert 
it. He would not afow himself to see anything else, and 
hence he was almost as insensible to the danger around 
him, as a deaf and dumb and blind man would have been. 
He himself once expressed the true secret of his calmness, 
when, after one of those exhibitions of composure, amid 
the most horrid carnage, one of his officers asking him if 
he never bad fear, he replied, “ I never had time.” 

This was another way of saying that fear and danger had. 
nothing to do with the object before him, and therefore he 
would not suffer his thoughts to rest on them for a single 
moment. It would not require much “time,” one would 
think, to see the danger of marching straight into the 
flash of a hundred cannon, or to feel a*thrill of terror as 
the last discharge left him almost alone amid his dead and 
dying guard. But he had trained his mind not to see 
these things for the time being. This devotion and con- 
centration of all his powers to a single object gave him 
great advantage in moments of peril, and when the fate of 
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a battle was turning on a single thought. Where other 
men would become confused in the confusion around them, 
he, remaining clear as ever, was able frequently to redeem 
everything when everything seemed lost. 

His tenacity of will was equal to his bravery. He would 
not be deat, and. in the last extremity, rallied like a dying 
man for a final blow, then planted it where the clearest 
practical wisdom would have done. He disputed every 
inch he yielded, as if it were his last hope, and fought on 
the threshold of the nextas if that were but the commence- 
ment of the struggle. So, inencountering obstacles in the 
execution of any plan he had formed, he would scarcely 
admit their existence, and seemed to think he could wring 
the decree against him out of the iron hand of fate itself. 

These qualities rendered him an invaluable ally to Bona- 
parte in his great battles. Standing in his observatory, 
and. lookirig over the conflict, Napoleon often saw where the 
whole issue turned onasingle point. Such acolumn must 
be shaken, such a place in the lines broken or a certain 
battery carried, or the day was lost. On such missions he 
‘would send Ney, knowing if human skill and valor could 
avail, it would be done; and when he saw him start with 
his column and move down toward the spot where the fate 
of the battle was vibrating, his countenance always wore a 
complacent look. Again and again did he fling his crown 
and France into his keeping, and that of his legions, and. 
almost without fear see them borne on into the smoke of the 
battle. The bold marshal never disappointed him, and it 
was for this reason Bonaparte placed his throne and em- 
pire into his hands, and saw them both go down in the last 
charge of the Old Guard at Waterloo. Even here Ney 
would have saved his master if bravery and devotion could 
have done it, . . 

During the whole campaign of 1806-7, Ney moves before 
us as some hero of former ages. At Jena, borne on by his 
impetuous courage, he charged and took a battery, and the 
next instant found himself surrounded by an army that no 
other man would have thought of resisting. But though 
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hemmed in, and apparently overwhelmed, instead of yield. 
ing, as prudence itself seemed. to dictate, he immediately 
formed his men into squares, and kept up such a rolling, 
devouring fire on every side, that the headlong masses fell 
by hundreds at every discharge. Bonaparte, seeing the 
imminent peril of his brave marshal, detached Bertrand 
with several regiments of horse to his relief. No sooner 
was he extricated, than he unrolled his men again into 
column, and with a firm and rapid step ascended the ‘hill 
on which Vierzhen Heiligen stood, and, after a fierce con- 
flict took it. 

This was the center of the enemy’s position, and 
Napoleon saw from @ distance with delight his favorite 
marshal in the very heart of the Prussian lines. Repuls- 
ing for a while with prodigious slaughter every attempt 
of the enemy to regain it, he again unrolled his squares 
into column, and marched through a most scourging fire, 
straight on the Prussians’ right. The tempest of mus- 
ketry and grape through which he advanced. drove like a 
storm of sleet in the face of his men; but nothing could 
resist the impetuous charge, and the right line of the 
allies was swept away. Around the wall of Erfurt and 
Magdeburg—crossing the Vistula—at the terrible battle 
of Soldau—annihilating a Russian corps at Deppen, at 
Gustadt and Amskerdorff—he is the same calm, deter- 
mined, and terrible man. 

In the picture the imagination draws of the battle of 
Friedland, Ney always occupies the foreground. There, 
the tried veteran was appointed to commence the action. 
The engagements with detached corps had ceased, and 
both armies were drawn-up in battle array. For several 
hours there had been no firing, and, it being now four 
o'clock, the Russian general supposed there would be no 
engagement until morning. But at five o’clock the sud- 
den discharge of twenty cannon from the French center, 
the signal of attack, announced to the Russian army that 
the day waa to end in blood. The troops were ordered to 
stand to their‘arms, and the next moment the head of 
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Wey’s mighty column was seen to emerge from a wood 
behind Posthenen and stretch itself, in a huge black line, 
into the open field. In close array and quick time it 
moved straight upon Friedland. The sun was stooping 
to the western horizon, as if hasting from the scene of 
carnage about to open—yet his departing light gave new 
splendor to the magnificent array. A forest of glittering 
steel seemed moving over the field, while from the steeples 
and towers of Friedland the countless thousands of those 
that still remained in the wood were visible. 

But all eyes were directed on Ney and his magnificent 
column, that, crossing the field at a rapid step, scattered 
like a whirlwind everything that opposed their progress. 
Whole regiments of cavalry and Cossacks, the chasseurs 
of the guard, militia and all, went down, or were driven 
before its tide-like movement. On every side were seen 
fiying horsemen and scattered infantry. The other 
divisions now advanced to the attack, but the victory 
seemed about to be won by Ney alone, for he was close 
upon Friedland, and a shout rolling along the whole 
column, and heard above the roar of the battle, announced 
that the town was about to be carried by assault. But 
just at this crisis the Russian Imperial Guard was or- 
dered to advance. With fixed bayonets, this mass of 
living valor hurled itself upon its adversary. The head 
of Ney’s column went down before the charge, and the 
whole body was rolled back over the field. But falling on 
Victor’s corps rapidly advancing to sustain him, he rallied 
his broken ranks and again pressed to the assault. .Fried- 
land was carried after an obstinate resistance and im- 
mense slaughter, and soon the bridges in the rear over 
the Alle were in flames. The smoke rolled over the field 
of battle like that of a burning forest—the sun went down 
in gloom, and the dead were piled over the ground, and 
Ney had made Bonaparte again conqueror by his in- 
domitable valor. 

Napoleon’s confidence in him was almost unbounded. 
During the battle of Bautzen he lay on the ground, shel 
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tered by a height in front of the town, at his breakfast 
when suddenly he heard the sound of Ney’s guns thunder. 
ing on the left. At the same instant a bomb burst over 
his head. Without noticing the bursting shell, he sat 
down and wrote to Marie Louise that the victory was 
geined. He waited only to learn that Ney was where the 
erisis turned, to be sure of victory. : 
Yet the latter has often been accused of wanting general. 
ship. Mr. Alison makes him a brave man and no more. 
This decision is based on a single declaration of Bona- 
part; speaking once of Ney, he said “he was the bravest 
of men; there terminated all his faculties.” But this dis- 
paragement of Ney was doubtless made after contemplat- 
ing some failure in which the marshal was implicated. 
Besides, Bonaparte was the last man to estimate the 
character of his own officers. He rated all military leaders 
low but himself. The whole history of Bonaparte’s 
career-—the confidence he everywhere reposed in Ney’s 
skill as well as bravery, pronounce this declaration false ; 
while the manner in which he managed the rear guard in 
that unparalleled retreat of the Grand Army from Russia, 
shows the injustice of the declaration in every way. 
Something more than bravery was needed to cover the 
retreat of the French there, and Bonaparte knew it. He 
never placed Ney at the head of the army in invading 
Russia, and in the rear when retreating from it, simply 
because he was a drave man. His actions and statements 
here contradict each other, and the former is more likely 
to be honest than the latter. 
' The two great and ruinous errors of Bonaparte’s ambi- 
tious career would have been prevented had he listened to 
Ney’s counsel. The conquest of Spain brought nothing 
put disaster, and the invasion of Russia overturned his 
throne. Against-both these Ney urged his strenuous re- 
monstrance as long as it seemed of any avail, and then did 
his utmost to prevent the ruin he knew mustfollow. One 
day at Madrid Napoleon entered the room where Ney and 
several officers were standing, and said in great glee: 
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“Everything goes on well; Romana will be reduced in a 
fortnight ; the English are defeated and will be unable to 
advance; in three months the war will be finished.” 

The officers to whom this was addressed made no reply ; 
but Ney, shaking his head, said with his characteristic 
bluntness: “Sire, this war has lasted long already, and 
our affairs are not improved. These people are obstinate, 
even their women and children fight; they massacre our 
men in detail. To-day we cut the enemy in pieces, to- 
morrow we have to oppose another twice as numerous, 
It is not an army we have to fight, it isa whole nation. I 
see no end to this business.” Bonaparte followed his own 
inclinations and was eventually defeated. Ney saw the 
difference between conquering an army and a people. 
Though engaged in no general battle while in Spain, he 
exhibited his wonted skill and bravery in Asturia. 

But it is inthe Russian campaign that he displayed his 
greatest qualities as a commander. The history of the 
Grand Army, in its invasion of Russia and retreat from it, 
combines more of glory and of gloom than anything of its 
kind in the annals of man. The contrast between that 
army of nearly half a million of men, crossing the Niemen 
in the presence of Napoleon, as he sat in his tower and 
saw those glorious legions move in beautiful order and 
high spirits before him ; and the remnant of that scattered 
army in rags, wan and ghastly, staggering like a band of 
specters over that same river, always fills one with the 
profoundest melancholy. 

At Smolensko, Ney made a last effort to dissuade the 
Emperor from passing into Russia so late in the season 
But neither he nor the other generals that formed his 
councils could divert his purpose. The battles of Valen- 
tina and Krasnoi soon followed, and last of all came Bor- 
odino, in which Ney outdid himself, and earned the title 
Napoleon gave him on the spot of “ Prince of Moskwa.” 

At the commencement of that action Bonaparte kept 
Ney close beside him, and would not for a long time allow 
him to take part in the conflict. There they stood within 
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hailing distance of each other, and gazed on the battle that 
raged on the right. Atlength the former called Ney to 
him and gave his last orders. The trumpets sounded, the 
drums beat their hurried charge, and Ney with his three 
divisions hurled himself onthe foe. The enemy's artillery 
swept within a certain limit every inch of ground, and it 
seemed impossible that a body of men could stand there a 
single moment. But with a firm and rapid step that un- 
flinching column moved forward, till it at length entered 
the storm of grape-shot, when the head of it sunk down 
and disappeared like snow when it meets the river. Yet 
Ney still moved unhurt at its head, and, without falter- 
ing a moment, led the remnant straight through the de- 
structive fire, up to the very entrenchments, and carried 
them. . 

Then commenced that terrific struggle for the heights of 
Demenowskoie. Davoust and Ney strove together with 
more than human valor to gain theeminence. After four 
hours of steady, unparalleled effort against superior force, 
and in the midst of incessant discharges of artillery, 
Ney sent to Bonaparte for help. The Young Guard and 
the reserve cavalry were ordered down, though they still, 
at the command of Napoleon, remained idle spectators of 
the fight, while he directed four hundred cannon on the 
redoubt. Under cover of this terrible fire, the intrepid 
columns moved to the assault. The Russian artillery from 
the batteries stretched whole battalions on the field at 
every discharge. But it was all in vain. The rent col- 
umns closed again as before, “each treading where his 
comrade stood,” and pressed on like the in-rolling wave of 
the sea. Finding the French were gaining ground, the 
Russian commander ordered his whole left wing to leave 
the entrenchments and meet the French in the plain be- 
low. 

The shock was awful. Eighty thousand men were 
crowded into a small space, and for more than an hour 
raged against each other in all the ferocity of war, while 
seven hundred pieces of cannon played incessantly upon 
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the dense masses of living flesh. Ney moved amid this 
wild storm calm and collected, though heated by the bat- 
tle, like some terrible spirit of the fight. His uniform 
riddied with balls, and his face begrimed with powder 
and smoke, he still, with his clear clarion voice, cheered 
on his troops, and with his cool bravery held his exhausted 
men to the encounter with a tenacity that could not be 
overcome, and which saved Bonaparte that day from a 
ruinous defeat. 

Napoleon often gazed with astonishment on the move- 
ments of his favorite marshal. The quiet determination 
with which he set out to execute the most hopeless order, 
the progress he would make against the most desperate 
odds, and the victory he would wring from defeat itself, 
brought even from him bursts of admiration. 


THE BETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 


The blazing towers of Moscow, the turning-point of Na- 
poleon’s invasion and his fortune, have scarcely crumbled 
to ashes before the fated army turn their faces homeward. 
One would like to be made acquainted with the conver- 
sations of Ney and the other marshals as they sat to- 
gether in the Kremlin, and talked over the disastrous 
issue they had met, and the only way of escape from total 
annihilation. The fiery and impetuous harangues of some, 
and the blunt characteristic replies of others, while the 
crackling of the flames and the falling of columns and 
walls without were borne to their ears, must have been in 
the highest degree dramatic. . 

From the heap of ruins and from the solitude which 
‘was more prophetic than the uproar of the storm, the 
Grand Army commenced its retreat. A hundred and 
fifty thousand men, with nearly six hundred pieces of can- 
non, marched in separate columns over the open country, 
while behind in three separate files—stretching away till 
they were lost in the distance—followed forty thousand 
stragglers, with an endless train of carriages and wagons, 
loaded with the rich booty of the capital, and surmounted 
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by countless standards, and the cross of Ivan the Great. 
Muititudes of women were mingled in this confused 
throng, and among them Russian girls, who were willing 
captives. Thus the mighty caravan dragged its slow 
length along, gradually diminishing, day after day, under 
the fatiguing march and increasing cold, strewing the 
roads with the costliest furs and stuffs of the Hast, to- 
gether with wagons and carriages. 

At length, fighting its way, the army approached the 
field of Borodino, on which, nearly two months before, 
that “Battle of Giants ” had beenfought. Asthe column 
slowly toiled on, they came upon heaps of human skele- 
tons, and corpses half devoured. Thirty thousand muti- 
lated forms covered the plain, and amid them deserted 
drums, broken helmets, shattered wagons, gun-stocks, 
and fragments of uniforms, and torn and bloody stand- 
ards sweeping the ground over which they lately floated 
in pride. The earth was all furrowed up, and desolation 
and gloom reigned over the scene. The height, on which 
stood the great redoubt, where the heat of the conflict 
had been, was white with skeletons that lay unburied 
where they fell. The field seemed a great cemetery which 
an earthquake had suddenly rent asunder,—emptying all 
its inmates upon the surface. Oh! it wasa melancholy 
spectacle—that sad and dispirited throng treading amid 
the wreck and skeletons of a dead army. 

At Wiazma Ney was appointed to relieve Davoust, and 
with his corps cover the retreat. In this act Napoleon ut- 
ters more distinctly his opinion of that Marshal’s general- 
ship than language can do. The whole history of Ney’s 
conduct during that memorable retreat seems to belong 
rather tosome hero of romance than an actual man. The 
wonderful details appear incredible, and would not be 
believed if the evidence: was not incontestable. 

With a mere handful of men he placed himself between 
the French and Russian armies, and by his marvelous ex- 
ertion, desperate valor, and exhaustless ingenuity, saved a 
portion of that host which would otherwise have been 
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totally annihilated. The retreat alone would make him 
immortal. With all the fault found with his generalship, 
there was not a commander among either the French or 
allied forces during the whole war, that ever did or ever 
could accomplish what Ney performed in that memorable 
flight. Had he fallen Bonaparte. would have probably 
fallen also, and the former really saved the army, which 
the latter never could have done. 

Without provisions, almost without arms, he battled 
the well-tried and countless legions of Russia back from 
his Emperor ; and over the wintry flelds of snow and amid 
the driving storm, with a heart untamed and a will un- 
subdued, he hovered like a protecting spirit around the 
divided and flying ranks of his countrymen. The soldiers, 
exhausted and despairing, threw their muskets from them 
into the snow-drifts, and lay down by thousands to die. 
Cold, benumbed, and famine-struck, this ghost of an army 
straggled on through the deep snow, with nothing but 
the tall pines swaying and roaring mournfully in the blast 
for landmarks to the glazing eye, while an enraged and 
well-disciplined army was pressing in the rear. 

Clouds of ravens, whose dusky forms glanced like spirits 
through the snow-filled air, croaked over the falling 
columns, while troops of dogs, that had followed the army 
from Moscow, fell on the prostrate forms before life was 
wholly extinct. The storm howled by as the: soldiers 
sunk at night in the snow to rest, many to rise no more, 
while the morning sun, if it shone at all, looked cold and 
dimly down through the flying clouds of a northern sky. 
There were long intervals when not a drum or trumpet- 
note broke the moffied tread of the staggering legions. 
On the rear of such an army, and in sight of such hor- 
tors did Ney combat. Nothing but a spirit unconquer- 
able as fate itself could have sustained him, or kept alive 
the flagging courage of his troops. Stumbling every mo- 
ment over the dead bodies of their comrades who had 
marched but a few hours in advance of them, thousands 
threw away their arms in despair, and wandered off into 
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the wilderness to die with cold, or be slain by the Cos- 
sacks. Yet Ney kept a firm band around him that all the 
power of Russia could not conquer. Now ordering his 
march with the skill of a general, and now with musket 
in hand fighting like a common soldier, the moral force of 
his example accomplished what authority alone never 
could have done. ‘ 

At length the brave and heroic commander seemed to 
have reached the crisis of his fate, and there appeared no 
escape from the doom that hung overhim. The Russians 
had finally placed themselves between the French army 
and that rear guard, now dwindled to a few thousand. 
Ignorant of his danger, Ney was leading his columns 
through a dense fog to the banks of the Lossmina, on 
which were strewed the dead bodies of his countrymen, 
when a battery of forty cannon suddenly poured a de- 
structive storm of grape-shot into the very heart of his 
ranks, The next moment the heights before him and on 
either side appeared lined with dense masses of infantry 
and artillery. Wey had done all that man could do, and. 
here his career seemed about to close. He was ordered 
to capitulate. He replied, “A Marshal of France never 
surrenders,” and closing his column marched straight 
upon the batteries. : 

Vain valor! His noble and devoted followers proved. 
themselves worthy of their heroic leader, but after a loss 
of half their number they were compelled toretire. Find- 
ing the army gradually extending itself on every side to 
hem him in, he returned back toward Smolensko. 

He had left this city on the 17th of November, suppos- 
ing that Davoust was to sustain him; but he soon found 
that he must fight his way alone to the army. Despair 
then seized every heart, and a fathomless abyss yawned. 
peneath that lone rear guard; and all discipline would 
have been lost, but for the sway which the lofty mind, 
rather than outward command, of Ney held over his 
troops. 

His Kindness to the sufferers, and his care for the 
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wounded, and the great generosity and self-denial he ex- 
hibited, were more potent than discipline to bind his de- 
voted band to him. As they left the gates of Smolensko, 
a French mother, finding she had not room in her sledge 
for her infant child, cast it from her into the snow in 
spite of its piercing cries and pleading tones. Ney, 
touched by the spectacle, lifted up the infant himself, and 
replaced it on the mother’s breast, bidding her cherish and. 
protect it. Again did she cast it away, and again did he 
carry it in his own brave arms back to her; and though 
the mother was finally left to die on the frozen ground, 
that tender infant survived all the horrors of the retreat 
and lived to see France. 

What an eulogy on this man of steel was this single 
act! With destruction staring him and his army in the 
face, he, though hardened in a hundred battles, and called 
“the bravest of the brave,” could forget his own dangers 
and duties in the efforts to save the life of a single infant. 
Countless acts of this kind, showing that in that fearless 
heart dwelt the kindliest sympathies of our nature, created 
a bond of affection between him and the meanest soldier, 
and enhanced ten-fold their awe of him when he moved 
in such terrible strength through the carnage of battle. 

Pressing eagerly on, Ney and his six thousand men 
came upon Krasnoi, where Napoleon had struggled so 
nobly to save Davoust. Ignorant of the hattle that had 
been fought there, the soldiers still knew its whole his- 
tory; for by the caps lying amid the corpses, and the 
uniforms scattered here and there over the frosty ground, 
they could pick out even the regiments that had suffered 
most. Hurrying over this sad field, where they stumbled 
every moment over their unburied comrades, and horses 
lying still alive in their harness, amid broken muskets, 
and helmets, and dismounted cannon—kicking up, along 
every ravine where the snow had drifted, the horrid relics 
as they marched forward, they came at length to the 
Lossmina. 

It was back over such a road that Ney, after his re- 
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pulse, ordered his soldiers to march. They stood and 
gazed in amazement at him, as if they could not have 
heard aright, and then, wondering, as they afterwards 
said, at their own submission, quietly obeyed him. It 
was a dark and cold night—a night of sixteen hours in 
length, when the shattered and bleeding column began its 
retreat, and retrod the battle-field over which it had 
marched with shuddering only a short time before. At 
length coming to a ravine Ney halted and ordered the 
snow to be cleared away, thinking there must be a stream 
beneath leading to the Dnieper. The men soon came to 
ice, when the marshal, taking out his map and looking at 
it for a moment, ordered the army to keep along the 
ravine. After proceeding a short distance, he directed 
the fires to be kindled as if he intended to bivouac for the 
night, in order to deceive the enemy. 

As the lights blazed upon the darkness, the Russians 
fired off their cannon in joy, for their foes now seemed 
within their grasp. Ney listened a moment to the sullen 
echo, thinking at first: that Davoust had come; but the 
next moment, understanding the language it spoke, “ he 
swore he would give the lie to their joy,” and immediately 
recommenced his march. In the hurry and darkness, 
many, who from wounds and exhaustion lagged behind, 
wandered out of the way, as the column, without the sound 
of a drum or trumpet, swept silently and swiftly across 
the fields; so that, when he reached the Dnieper, Ney saw 
that but a part of his followers had arrived. 

As good fortune, or rather a kind Heaven above or. 
dained it, the river where they struck it was frozen across, 
while above and below the ice was all afloat. Still this 
narrow bridge was weak, and would bear only one ata 
time, and the position of Ney was perilous in the extreme, 

To save himself and his army no time was to be lost, 
for not only were forty thousand men in his rear, but the 
ice was gradually giving way. But here he again ex, 
hibited that greatness of heart which honors him more 
than his bravery, and our love for him exceeds even our 
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admiration—for, having arranged his fragment of an army 
80 as to march over the ice ata moment’s warning, he 
waited three hours before crossing to allow the weak and 
wounded stragglers to come in. Pressed by the most ap- 
palling dangers, he still yielded to the dictates of mercy ; 
and there on the banks of the frozen river, and during 
this time of intense anxiety, with the ice melting before 
him, did this strange, indomitable man, lie down with his 
cloak about him, and sleep. 

Bonaparte, far in advance, struggling forward on foot 
with a birch stick in his hand to keep him from falling on 
the ice, surrounded by his few exhausted yet faithful fol- 
lowers, was pressed with anxiety for the fate of Ney—his 
now last remaining hope. As he strode on over the deso- 
late track, he was heard continually murmuring to himself, 
—and “Ney, Ney,” almost momentarily escaped from his 
lips, accompanied with passionate exclamations of grief. 

But the marshal, of whom he had heard nothing for so 
long a time, had crossed the Dnieper with his three thou- 
sand men, although he had left in its frozen current scores 
under whose feet the treacherousice had given way. Still 
there was a wilderness between him and his Emperor, and 
that wilderness was filled with Cossacks. For sixty miles 
he struggled on with his weary columns amid six thou- 
sand of these wild warriors—standing in order of battle 
by day, and marching through the deep snow by night. 
At one time they got in advance of him, and fell unex- 
pectedly upon his advanced posts, which were immediately 
driven in, and all was given up as lost. But Ney 
ordered the trumpets to sound the charge, and with the 
cheering worda, “ Comrades, now is the moment ; forward, 
they are ours,” rallied their courage to the assault, and 
the Cossacks fled. 

Thinking their general saw what they did not seo, and 
that the enemy were cut off, the soldiers pressed forward 
where otherwise they would have yielded and fied. At 
length with only fifteen hundred men out of the forty 
thousand with which he had started, he approached Orcha, 
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and sent forward fifty horsemen toask for help. Davoust, 
Eugene, and Mortier were there, and had just got their 
soldiers nicely quartered for the night—the first night the 
poor fellows had had a house to shelter them, or sufficient 
food to eat—when these horsemen galloped into the vil- 
lage. 

But as soon as it was known that Ney was near, asking 
assistance, the brave men turned cheerfully out into the 
cold, while Eugene and Mortier disputed the honor of 
going tohisrelief. Eugene carried it on the ground of su- 
perior rank, and at the head of four thousand men plunged 
into the deep snow and marched six miles without get- 
ting any tidings of the fugitives. He then ordered a halt 
and directed some cannon to be fired. Their thunder 
rolled away through the gloom, and when silence again 
fell on the illimitable snow-fields, there came the dull re- 
port of musketry on the air. Ney had no cannon with 
which to answer those of Eugene, and his reply was like 
his army, weak and languishing. Eugene, however, heard 
it, and marching swiftly up, saw the black column. of the 
brave marshal moving over the snow. Rushing up he 
clasped him in his arms, and wept like a child on his 
neck. Ney strained him to his manly bosom, and then 
began sternly to upbraid Davoust for thus endangering 
him and through him the French army. 

The soldiers also threw themselves into each other’s 
arms with the most enthusiastic exclamations, and with 
joy retraced their steps to Orcha. Arrived there, the pro- 
visions and fire and beds were cheerfully shared, and the 
tired armies, after recounting their toils and dangers, lay 
down to sleep in each other’s embrace. Still Ney could 
not forgive Davoust, and when the latter attempted to 
make some explanation of his conduct, he only replied in 
a stern voice, “Monsieur le Maréchal, I have no re. 
proaches to make to you; God is our witmess and your 
judge.” 

When Bonaparte heard of his arrival, he exclaimed, «I 
have three hundred millions in my coffers in the Tuileries; 
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I would willingly have given them to save Marshal Ney.” 
Well he might, and half his empire with it, for without 
him he, had been a throneless Emperor. The meeting of 
Bonaparte and this brave man shows the profound impres- 
sion the conduct of the latter had made on him. As his 
eye fell on the worn, yet still proud, unconquerable vet- 
eran, he exclaimed, “ What a man, what a soldier!” But 
words failed to express his admiration, and he clasped the 
stern warrior to his bosom and embraced him with all the 
rapture one hero embraces another. 

But Ney’s exhausting efforts were not yet over; Bona- 
parte dared not relieve him from the important and dan- 
gerous post he had filled with such honor, and another 
rear guard was put under his command. At the awful 
passage of the Beresina he again stood between the army 
and destruction, and while Victor on one side of the 
river, he on the other side—after Oudinot’s wound—kept 
bagk with a mere handful of men the Russian thousands. 
From this time on his duty became still more painful. At 

_every step he came upon corpses—the whole country was 
covered with hillocks formed by the snow drifting over 
fallen soldiera, while the piercing cold, and gnawing 
hunger and fatigue, thinned his ranks with frightful 
rapidity. 

Even when the enemy kept at a distance, the work of 
mortality went on; and all along the edges of the column 
men were staggering from the line of march, and with a 
groan pitching into snow-drifts. Others, unable to pro- 
ceed, would sit down, and, resting their chins on their 
clenched hands, gaze with a look of unutterable despair on 
their retiring comrades. Others still would drop upon 
their knees, and tears of real blood streaming from their 
inflamed eyes, resta moment in that pleading attitude, 
and then fall on their hands, while the most pitiful sobs 
and moans would escape their breasts. Struggling still 
for life they remained a short time in this position, and 
then their heads would begin to sway backward and for- 
‘ward, and the next moment they lay stretched stark and 
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stiff amid the snow, while the blinding storm rapidly 
wove their winding-sheet. 

When the weather cleared up it was so cold the very 
air seemed frozen, and the birds dropped dead from the 
trees, and then the benumbed and stiffened column would 
go staggering over the frosty fields in dead silence—the 
crackling of the snow-crust and flakes of ice under their 
feet the only sounds that disturbed the solitude that sur- 
rounded them. At night the poor creatures would sit in 
circles all dowbled up to retain the warmth of their bodies 
and in the morning were still seen in that attitude frozen 
stiff, and left thus by their retreating companions. The 
bivouacs could be traced through the wilderness by the 
circles that marked their locality. Some became delirious, 
and roamed about, howling and gnashing their teeth, or 
making the clear, cold air ring with their demoniacal 
laughter. These, when the fire was built, would cast 
themselves frantically into the flames, and perish in hor- 
rible convulsions. Piteous moans and prayers and cries 
arose on every side, as the frozen, bleeding column dragged 
its weary length over the icy plains; and hunger and 
madness and pain filled every heart. At the head of such 
an army, and in the midst of such difficulties was Ney 
compelled to struggle, and with such soldieys was he com- 
pelled to fight. 

But undaunted by the dangers that sunvanded him— 
unsubdued by the despair that rested on every face— 
gnawed himself by the pangs of hunger, and his limbs 
stiffened with the frost, he still endeavored to keep alive 
the courage of his men; and with hisnoble heart bleeding 
at the sights and the sounds he saw and heard, still spoke 
encouraging words of France and of safety. Now help- 
ing a poor wretch to his feet, and now fighting with his 
musket beside the dispirited soldiers, he shamed even de- 
spair, and made the dying give another effort, then bless 
him as they fell. None but a man of wonderful intellect 
could have held the moral power he did over such soldiers 
in such calamities. There was a grandeur and nobleness 
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in that character, which secured obedience, long after 
bravery and authority were forgotten. . 

At length thescattered remnants of the French legions 
reached the Niemen, the boundary of the Russian terri- 
tory. Ney arrived destitute of troops—the rear guard 
had again melted away. Collecting in haste a few hun- 
dred men he found in the town (Wilna), he planted 
seventy-four cannon on the redoubts, and kept back the 
enemy all day, while the army was retiring. The next 
morning he continued his defense, but the soldiers, see- 
ing their comrades bending their footsteps toward France, 
and away from the bullets of the Russians, began to fol- 
low after till he was left almost alone. Still, true to his 
duty, he continued to cover the retreat of the army he 
had so often saved. All had not yet passed the Niemen, 
and, by dint of persuasion and threats and promises, he 
collected ¢hirty men around him, and with his musket in 
hand defended with this handful the gate of Wilna. 
These too finally deserted him; and then he fought alone, 
slowly retiring through the streets with his face to the 
enemy, and crossing the river, “was the last of the Grand 
Army who left the Russian torritory.” 

Gumbinnen was the first place in Germany, after pass- 
ing the river, at which rest could be obtained. General 
Dumas, who was sick, had just entered the house of a 
French physician in this town, when a man accosted him 
whom he took to be a perfect stranger. His powerful 
form was wrapped ina large military cloak-——his beard 
was long and unirimmed—his countenance begrimed 
with powder, and his whiskers half burned off, while his 
emaciated face spoke of toils and privations of no com- 
mon magnitude. But his eye still burned with that 
luster no one ever forgot who once saw it in battle. 
“What,” said the stranger, “General Dumas, do you not 
lkmow me?” “No,” replied Dumas, “who are you?” 
“J am the rear guard of the Grand Army—Marshal Ney. 
I have fired the last musket shot on the bridge of Kowno; 
Ihave thrown info the Niemen the last of our arms; 
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and I have walked hither as you see me, across the for- 
ests,” 

He had done all that man could do—fought till his army 
was annihilated, then formed another—created means 
where they did not exist—sustained the sinking courage 
of his followers when all before him was blank and hope- 
less—struggled at last with a few hundred, and then 
thirty, and then alone, as rear guard of the army, and 
finally on foot and unattended, crossed the forests to join 
his companions. 

After the abdication of Napoleon he lived in Paris in 
almost entire seclusion. Too rough for the polished 
society of the French capital, and too stern and grave to 
be dissipated, he dwelt by himself. His palace was 
elegantly furnished; and his wife, fond of gayety and 
luxury, entertained her friends there, while he would be 
dining by himself, musing over the stormy and adven- 
turous life he had led. Sick of the inactive monotonous 
life of the city, he retired to his country-seat, where in 
the sports of the field he could find some relief to his 
restlessness. It was here he received his unexpected 
order to join the sixth military division. On arriving at 
Paris he learned to his astonishment that Bonaparte had 
left Elba and was on his way to the capital. 

Here occurs the only dark passage in his whole history. 
Bonaparte’s star had apparently set forever at his exile, 
and Ney did perfectly right to sustain the government of 
France; but he had no right to betray the trust his mon- 
arch reposed in him and go over with his army to the 
side of the invader. He, by this act, became a traitor; 
but his treason had more excuses than the like crime 
ever had before. At first he regarded the descent of 
Napoleon on the shores of France as the most extrava- 
gant rashness, and designed, as he declared, to bring him 
& prisoner to Paris. 

But he had hardly set out on his expedition, before 
Bonaparte began to ply him with those arts he knew so 
well how to use. He had made Ney @hat he was, and he 
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appealed to the gratitude of the noble-hearted veteran. 
He had stood by his side in the smoke and thunder of 
battle, and he recalled those scenes to his imagination. 
They had been warriors together in danger, and Bona- 
parte excited him with those recollections, so calculated 
to move a heart like his. He kept his emissaries con- 
stantly about him, representing to him the utter feeble- 
ness and imbecility of the Bourbon throne—he called him 
again the “ Bravest of the Brave,” and entreated him not 
to fight against his old companion in arms. At the same 
time he promiged peace to France, and ali that Ney eould 
desire. A plain, blunt soldier, with a heart full of great 
affections for heroes like himself, what wonder is it that 
his constancy shook! Added to all this, the emissaries 
of Bonaparte had at length affected the fidelity of the 
army, and while Ney was wavering his soldiers had al- 
ready determined for Napoleon. He felt that he could 
not resist the tide if he would, while he evidently had 
lost all desire to do so. His act of treason has many pal- 
liations: still it was unworthy of him. If his old affec- 
tion and gratitude were too strong to allow him to fight 
against his former monarch, his honor should have pre- 
vented him from fighting against his new one. He should 
have returned and resigned his command, and retired 
from the contest. He himself afterwards felt so. The 
excitement and enthusiasm under which he had acted 
had passed away, and he saw the transaction in a clear 
and just light. It weighed on his heart, and he grew 
melancholy and spiritless. 

He had Iost his self-respect; and his honor, which he 
hitherto had kept bright as his sword, was tarnished. 
Kindly feeling had conquered him whom no enemy could 
subdue, and now the eye no danger could daunt or hard- 
ship dim, became dull and lusterless. That glorious fore- 
head that had been the terror of so many hundred battles, 
had a spot upon it, and Ney felt feebler than in the hour 
of extremest peril. Remorse gnawed at his heart, and 
the feeling of personal dignity was gone forever. He be- 
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came morose and restless, and not until ordered by Bon- 
aparte to Lille, “if he would see the first battle,” did he 
evince any of his old fire. . 

This single fact is the best excuse that could be offered 
for him. It shows that, whatever his act may be, his 
heart wasright. It was not deliberate treason, but the 
sudden impulse of a man too frequently governed by his 
feelings. He afterwards doubtless hoped, in the excite- 
ment of battle, to rid himself of remorse, and perhaps by 
his valor to wipe out the disgrace he had brought‘on his 
name. 


BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


After the hundred days’ preparation, Napoleon ad- 
vanced to the Low Countries, to meet the allies, again 
banded together for his overthrow. He attacked Blucher 
at Ligny, and defeated him ; and so hard pressed was this 
old veteran that he was overthrown, and lay entangled 
under his horse in the darkness, while the French cavalry 
passed twice over his body without observing him: he 
then extricated himself, and joining his troops retreated 
to Wavres. Ney had been less successful at Quatre Bras 
in his attack on Wellington, but he had retired in good 
order, and effected a junction with Napoleon, and the two 
together moved down on Waterloo where the Duke had 
taken up his position—entirely separated from the 
Prussian army. 

To understand the field of battle, imagine two slightly 
elevated semi-circular ridges, or rather slopes, a half-mile 
apart, curving gently forward, somewhat in the form of a 
parenthesis, and you have the positions of the two armies. 
On the sammit of one of these slopes was drawn up the 
French army, and on the other that of the English and 
the allies. The night of the 17th of June was dark and 
stormy—the rain fell in torrents, and the two armies lay 
down in the tall rye drenched with rain, to wait the 
morning that was to decide the fate of Europe and of 
Napoleon, 
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From the ball-room at Brussels many English officers 
had been summoned in haste to the field, and shivering 
and cold were compelled to pass the night in mud and 
rain, in their elegant attire. The artillery had cut up the 
ground, so that the mud was ankle-deep, while the tall 
rye lay crushed and matted beneath the feet of the sol- 
diers. The morning of the 18th opened with a drizzling 
rain, and the two armies, benumbed with cold and soak- 
ing wet, arose from their damp beds to the contest. 
Kighty thousand French soldiers were seen moving in 
close, massive columns on the crest of the height, as they 
took up their several positions for the day. After all was 
completed Bonaparte rode along the lines in the highest 
spirits, confident of success, and exclaiming, “Now to 
breakfast,” galloped away, while the shout “ Vive ?Him- 
pereur /” that rolled after him shook the field on which 
they stood, and fell with ominous tones on the allied army. 
Two hundred and sixty-two cannon lined the ridge like a 
wall of death, ready to open their fire on the enemy. 

At eleven o’clock the signal of attack was given, and 
the columns moved in beautiful order down the slope. 
Wellington’s lines occupied two miles in extent, with the 
right resting on Chateau Hougomont, which from the de- 
fences it furnished was equal to a redoubt. The centre 
was protected by a farmhouse, La Haye Sainte, while the 
left stretched out into the open field. First, Jerome Bon- 
aparte led a column of 6000 men down on Hougomont, 
who in the face of a most destructive fire pushed up to 
the very walls of the chateau, and thrust their bayonets 
through the door. But the Coldstream Guards held the 
court-yard with invincible obstinacy, and he was com- 
pelled at length to retire, after leaving 1400 men in a 
little orchard. beside the walls, where it does not seem so 
many men could be laid. 

Ina short time the battle became general along the 
whole line, and heroic deeds were performed on every rod 
of the contested field. The heavy French cavalry came 
thundering down on the steady English squares, that had 
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already been wasted by the heavy artillery, and strove 
with almost superhuman energy to break them. Driven 
to desperation by their repeatedly foiled attempts, they at 
length stopped their horses and coolly walked them round 
and round the squares, and whenever a man fell dashed 
in, in vain valor. Whole ranks went down like smitten 
grass before the headlong charges of cavalry and infantry. 
In the center the conflict at length became awful, for 
there the crisis of the battle was fixed. 

Wellington stood under a tree while the boughs were 
crashing with the cannon-shot overhead, and nearly his 
whole guard smitten down by his side, anxiously watch- 
ing the progress of the fight. His brave squares torn into 
fragments by bombs and ricochet shoi, still refused to 
yield one foot of ground. Napoleon rode through his 
ranks, cheering on the exhausted columns of infantry and 
cavalry, that rent the heavens with the shout of “ Vive 
? Himpereur /” and dashed witb unparalleled recklessness 
on the bayonets of the English. 

The hero of Wagram, and Borodino, and Austerlitz, and 
Marengo, and Jena, enraged at the stubborn obstinacy of 
the British, rode over the field, and was still sure of vic- 
tory. Wellington, seeing that he could not much longer 
sustain the desperate charges of the French battalions, 
wiped the sweat from his anxious forehead, and exclaimed, 
“Oh, that Blucher or night would come!” 

Thus from eleven till four did the battle rage with 
sanguinary ferocity, and still around the center it grew 
more awiul every moment. The mangled cavalry stag- 
gered up to the exhausted British squares, which, though 
diminished and bleeding in every part, seemed rooted to 
the ground they stood upon. The heroic Picton had fallen 
at the head of his brigade, while his sword was flashing over 
his head. Ponsonby had gone down on the hard-fonght 
field, and terror and slaughter were on every side; still 
the charge of the French cavalry on the center was terri- 
fic, Disregarding the close and murderous fire of the 
British batteries, they rode steadily forward till they 
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came to the bayonet’s point, and then firmly urged their 
horses, heads against the barrier, but in vain—pierced 
through, and broken, they were rolled back over the field, 
but rallied again and again to the charge, and prodigies 
of valor were wrought, and heroes fell at every discharge. 
The rent and trodden field ran blood, yet through the 
deep mud the determined foemen pressed on, while out of 
the smoke of every volley arose from the French lines the 
shouts of « Vive ?Hmpereur !” 


CHARGE OF THE OLD GUARD. 


_ Atlength a dark object was seen to emerge from the 
distant wood, and soon an army of 80,000 men deployed. 
into the field, and began to march straight for the scene 
of conflict. Blucher and his Prussians had come, but no 
Grouchy, who had been left to hold them in check, fol- 
lowed after. Ina moment Napoleon saw that he could 
not sustain the attack of so many fresh troops, if once al- 
lowed to form a junction with the allied forces, and so he 
determined to stake his fate on one bold cast, and en- 
deavor to pierce the allied center with a grand charge of 
the Old Guard—and, thus throwing himself between the 
two armies, fight them sepazately. 

For this purpose the Imperial Guard was called up, 
which had remained inactive during the whole day, and 
divided into two immense columns, which were to meet 
atthe British center. That under Reille no sooner en- 
tered the fire than it disappeared. The other was placed 
under Ney, the “ bravest of the brave,” and the order to 
advance given, Napoleon accompanied them part way 
down the slope, and halting fora moment in a hollow, 
addressed them in his fiery, impetuous manner. He told 
them the battle rested with them, and that he relied on 
their valor. “Vive ?Eimpereur/” answered him with a 
shout that was heard all over the field of battle. 

He then left them to Ney, who ordered the charge. 
Bonaparte has been blamed for not heading this charge 
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himselt; buthe knew he could not carry that guard so far, 
nor hold them so long before the artillery, as Ney. The 
moral power the latter carried with him, from the reputa- 
tion he had gained of being the “bravest of the brave,” 
was worth a whole division. Whenever a column saw 
him at their head, they knew that it was to be victory 
or annihilation. With the exception of Macdonald, I do 
not know a general in the two armies who could hold his 
soldiers so long in the very face of destruction, as he. 

The whole Continental struggle exhibited no sublimer 
spectacle than this last effort of Napoleon to save his 
sinking Empire. Europe had been put upon the plains of 
Waterloo to be battled for. The greatest military energy 
and skill the world possessed had been tasked to the ut- 
most during the day. Thrones were tottering on the en- 
sanguined field, and the shadows of fugitive kings flitted 
through the smoke of battle. Bonaparte’s star trembled 
in the zenith—now blazing out in its ancient splendor, 
now suddenly paling before his anxious eye. At length, 
when the Prussians appeared on the field, he resolved to 
stake Europe on one bold throw. He committed himself 
and France to Ney, and saw his empire rest on a single 
charge. The intense anxiety with which he watched the 
advance of that column, and the terrible suspense he suf- 
fered when the smoke of battle moved, it from sight, and 
the utter despair of his great heart when the curtain lifted 
over a fugitive army, and the despairing shriek rung on 
every side, “Ze garde recule,” “ La garde recule,” make us 
for the moment forget all the carnage in sympathy with 
his distress. : 

Ney felt the pressure ofthe immense responsibility on 
his brave heart, and resolved not to prove unworthy of the 
great trust committed to his care. Nothing could be more 
imposing than the movement of that grand column to the 
assault. That guard had never yet recoiled before a 
human foe, and the allied forces beheld with awe its firm 
and terrible advance to the final charge. Fora moment 
the batteries stopped playing, and the firing ceased. along 
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the British lines, as without the beating of a drum, or the 
blast of a bugle, to cheer their steady courage, they moved 
in dead silence over the plain. The next moment the ar- 
tillery opened, and the head of that gallant column seemed 
to sink into the earth. 

Rank after rank went down, yet they neither stopped 
nor faltered. Dissolving squadrons, and whole battalions 
disappearing one after another in the destructive fire, af- 
fected not their steady courage. The ranks closed up as 
before, and, each treading over his failen comrade, pressed 
firmly on. The horse which Ney rode fell under him, and 
he had scarcely mounted another before it also sank to the 
earth. Again and again did that unflinching man feel his 
steed sink down, till ive had been shot underhim. Then, 
with his uniform riddled with bullets, and his face singed 
and blackened with powder, he marched on foot with 
drawn sabre at the head of his men. In vain did the ar- 
tillery hurl its storm of fire and lead into that living mass. 
Up to the very muzzles they pressed, and driving the ar- 
tillerymen from their own pieces, pushed on through the 
English lines. 

But at that moment a file of soldiers who had. lain flat 
on. the ground, behind a low ridge of earth, suddenly rose 
and poured a volley in their very faces. Another and 
another followed till one broad sheet of flame rolled on their 
posoms, and in such a fierce and unexpected flow that hu- 
man courage could not withstand it. They reeled, shook, 
staggered back, then turned and fled. Ney was borne back 
in the refiuent tide, and hurried over the field. But for the 

’ erowd of fugitives that forced him on, he would have stood 
alone, and fallen on his footsteps. As it was, disdaining to 
fly, though the whole army was flying, he formed his men 
into two immense squares, and endeavored to stem the ter- 
rific current, and would have done so had it not been for 
the 30,000 fresh Prussians that pressed on his exhausted 
ranks. For along time these squares stood and let the 
artillery plow through them. 

But the fate of Napoleon was writ, and though Ney 
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doubtless did what no other man in the army could have 
done, the decree.could not be reversed. The star that had 
blazed so brightly over the world went down in blood, and 
the “bravest of the brave ” had fought his last battle. It 
was worthy of his great name, and the charge of the Old 
Guard at Waterloo, with him at their head, will be pointed 
to by remotest generations with a shudder. 

We now come to the expiation of his treason by a 
publicexecution. The allies, after they assembled in Paris, 
demanded some victims to appease their anger. Many 
were selected, but better counsel prevailed, and they were 
saved. Ney was a prominent example; he had routed 
their armies too frequently, and too nearly wrested their 
crowns from them at Waterloo, to be forgiven. 

It was intended at first to try him by martial law, but 
the Marshals of France refused to sit in judgment on so 
brave, generous, and heroic a warrior. By a royal ordi- 
nance, the Chamber of Peers was then directed to try him. 
Scorning to take advantage of any technicalities of the law, 
he waa speedily found guilty and condemned to death, by 
a majority of a hundred and fifty-two. Seventeen only 
were found to vote in his favor. That he was guilty of 
treason in the letter of the charge is evident, but not to 
that extent which demanded his death. No man had done 
more for France than he, or loved her honor and glory 
with a higher affection; and his ignominious death is a 
lasting disgrace to the French nation. Justice was the 
excuse, not the ground, of his condemnation. To have 
eatried out the principle on which his sentence was based 
would have ended in a public massacre. Ney and Labe- 
doyére were the only victims offered up to appease an 
unjust hatred. Besides, Ney’s person was sacred under a 
solemn treaty that Wellington had himself made. One of 
the articles of that treaty expressly declared that “no 
person should be molested for his political conduct or 
opinions during the hundred days.” On such conditions 
was Paris surrendered, and there never was a more fla- 
grant violation of national honor than the trial of Ney. 
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The whole affair, from beginning to end, was a deliber- 
ate murder, committed from feelings of revenge alone. 
Napoleon. never did so base an actin his life—and on 
Wellington’s forehead is a spot that shall grow darker with 
time, and cause many a curse to be muttered over his 
grave. He should have interfered to have saved so gal- 
lant an enemy at the hazard of his life, but he let his 
honor go down before the clamor of vindictive enemies, 
and become a murderer in the sight of the world. Mey 
was publicly shot as a trattor. 

His last moments did not disgrace his life. He was 
called from his bed and a tranquil sleep to hear his sen- 
tence read. As the preamble went on enumerating his 
many titles he hastily broke in, “ Why cannot you simply 
call me Michael Ney,—now a French soldier and soon a 
heap of dust?” The last interview with his wife and 
children shook his stern heart more than all the battles 
he had passed through, or his approaching death. 

This over he resumed his wonted calmness. In reply 
to one of his sentinels, who said, “Marshal, you should 
now think of death,” hereplied, “Do you suppose any one 
should teach me to die?” But recollecting himself, he 
said in a milder tone, “Comrade, you are right, send for 
the curate of St. Sulpice; I will die as becomes a Chris- 
tian!” As he alighted from the coach, he advanced to- 
ward the file of soldiers drawn upas executioners, with the 
same calm mien he was wont to exhibit on the field of bat- 
tle. An officer stepping forward to bandage his eyes, he 
stopped him with the proud interrogation, “Are you 
ignorant that for twenty-five years I have been accustomed 
to face both ball and bullets?” He then took off his hat, 
and with his eagle eye, now subdued and solemn, turned 
toward heaven, and with the same calm and decided voice 
that had turned the tide of so many battles, “I declare 
before God and man, that I have never betrayed my 
country; may my death renderher happy! Vive Ja 
France!” We then turned to the soldiers, and gazing on 
them a moment, struck one hand upon his heart and said, 
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«My comrades, fire on me.” Ten balls entered him, and 
he fell dead. 

Shame upon his judges that for a single act could con- 
demn one braverand nobler than they all to a base death, 
A sterner warrior never trod a bettle-field—a kinder heart 
never beatin a human bosom, and a truer patriot never 
shed his blood for his country. If France never has a 
worse traitor, the days of her betrayal will be far distant, 
and if she has no worse defender, disgrace will never visit 
her armies. Says Colonel Napier, in speaking of his death, 
“thus he who had fought five hundred dattles for France 
—not one against her-—was shot as a traitor.” 

His wife was on her knees before the King praying for 
his pardon when the fatal news was brought her, and im- 
mediately fainted away, then went into convulsions, which 
well-nigh added another victim to this base murder. Tis 
father, who loved him tenderly as the son of his pride and 
the glory of his name, was never told of his ignominious 
death. He was at this time eighty-eight years of age, and 
lived to be a hundred years old. He saw by the mourn- 
ing weeds on his family that some catastrophe had hap- 
pened, and his father’s heart told him too well where the 
bolt had struck ; but he made no inquiries, and though he 
lived for twelve years after, never mentioned his son’s 
name, and was never told of his fate. He knew he was 
dead, but he asked not how nor where he died. 

The great fault in Ney’s character was indolence. Un- 
less his energies were summoned from their repose by 
some pressing danger, he was inclined to inactivity. Yet 
this tendency, which has so often been severely censurad, 
is almost necessarily associated with the prodigious power 
and resolution he possessed. The Lion is not easily 
roused,.and strength is always immobile till there is acall 
equal to its capacity. The heavy English squares can 
never be converted into light troops without losing their 
invincible tenacity. . 

He was also plain and direct even to bluntness, and 
often offended his friends by the freedom with which he 
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spoke of their errors. He never lost sight of his low origin 
and was never ashamed of it. To some young officers 
boasting of their rank, titles, etc., he said, “ Gentlemen, I 
was less fortunate than you. I got nothing from my 
family, and I esteemed myself rich at Metz, when I had 
two loaves of bread on my table.” Simple and austere in 
his habits, he reminds one of an old Greek or Roman hero. 
The vacillation of feeling which caused him to commit the 
great error of his life adds to our sympathy with him, 
while it injures the perfection of his character. It led 
him to be a humane soldier, and when second in command 
frequently to disobey orders for the execution of criminals. 
He died in debt, having saved nothing from all his toils. 
His last words were for France, and his last injunction to 
his children not to treasure any feelings of animosity to- 
wards those who had slain him. 

A small monument still stands in the garden of the 
Luxembourg, on the spot where he fell, but his noblest 
monument is in the hearts of men, who will take care 
that his fame survives that of his destroyers. 

The Empire of Napoleon had departed forever; the in- 
famous coalitions had finally triumphed, and despotism 
slowly settled back to its ancient places, but not to its 
ancient strength. The putrid mass still heaves on the 
subdued but not chained billows, and its doom on the 
continent is writ. Said Robert Hall, that great as well 
as good man, “ When I heard of the result of the battle of 
Waterloo, I felt as if the clock of the world had gone 
back six ages.” Let those who so readily adopt English 
authorities respecting Napoleon’s wars, ask themselves 
why this Christian divine and Englishman uttered such 
a sentiment. 

Let all who regard Napoleon as ascourge of his race go 
and. ask Italy and Prussia, and Sweden and Poland— 
the Waldenses of Piedmont—the Caucasians of Asia— 
the Jews of Paris, and all the people of France—how 
much they think they have gained by his overthrow. 
Let them ask Italy, groaning under Austrian and Papal 
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tyranny till one fruitless conspiracy follows another in 
quick succession, ending only in the death and banish- 
ment of patriots, and the despair of noble hearts. Let 
them ask the people of Prussia, who, when his fearless 
hand was ringing with such rapid strokes the death-knell 
of feudalism on the continent, demanded from their 
King a constitution and congress, and obtained the royal 
promise they should be given-—aye, ask them now, when 
after long years that promise has not been fulfilled, and 
the bold man who dare publish the “Fier Fragen” 
(four questions) demanding why it had not been fulfilled, 
has been condemned to two years’ imprisonment for his 
presumption. Let them ask Poland, the last symbol of 
whose nationality disappeared forever in the carnage of 
Waterloo. Let them ask Sweden what she gained by 
the victory of Dennewitz and the disasters of Leipsic—as 
she now sits and trembles under the frown of Russia, 
daring only to throw in her childish complaint as that 
haughty power threatens momentarily to make of her 
merely a dependent province in name as she is in fact, 
Let them ask the brave and unconquerable tribes that 
still struggle for their ancient rights amid the forests 
and mountain gorges of Caucasus, what they think of the 
success which has emboldened despots to carry out those 
aggressions which have so long made the world mourn. 
Let them ask the Waldenses, who, under the sword of 
Napoleon, for the first time saw light beaming on their 
darkness, and in spite of Papal complaints, and the as- 
tonishment of Catholic kings, stood up amid their country - 
men, freemen—-endowed with all the rights of citizenship, 
and free to worship God as their consciences dictated 
how they feel when they think of Waterloo. 

The shout that despotism sent up from that fatal field 
was the knell of their hopes and the end of their joy. 
From its bloody margin, the wave of oppression surged 
slowly back, till it covered once more their mountain 
homes and the altars of their sacred religion. To them 
the name of Bonaparte is that of a deliverer, under his 
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sway they sat down in peace and freedom ; at his fall they 
fell in tears, and have wept ever since. Let themask the 
thousands of the Jews in Paris, who, for the first time 
under any Christian or infidel king, heard themselves 
with astonishment called to assemble like freeborn sub- 
jects, and addressed as men, with promises of future 
protection—how they regard the Christian thanksgiving 
that followed the downfall of him on whom his enemies 
have fixed the brand of “Scourge of God.” Let them 
ask the people of France, and the lovers of human prog- 
reas the world over, what man and liberty gained by the 
disappearance of that power which shed such terror and 
dismay on the hearts of oppressors. Let silent Italy, and 
rent Poland and the starving millions of Europe, have 
a voice in the general outery, before the unjust decision 
is ratified. 

The prejudice and falsehood that have loaded France 
with crime begin already to be detected, and every year 
will see the woes and suffering of the wars she carried on 
rolled from her shoulders, and laid at the door of England 
and Russia, and Austria and Prussia. 

T have never endeavored to justify Napoleon’s wrong 
acts by offsetting them with similar outrages committed 
by his foes, nor to defend an unjust war of France be- 
cause other nations exhibited equal recklessness and want 
of honesty. The comparisons of this kind have all been 
made for one single purpose—to prove that Napoleon and 
France do not deserve the exclusive condemnation which 
has been meted out to them. I have designed to place 
Napoleon above the monarchs that surrounded him, both 
in virtue and genius—not to make him a model for the 
sonduct of others. 


THE END. 
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